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INTRODUCTION. 



Out of the very numerous number of American citizens who 
visit Europe, t feel assured there are at least one, if not two 
thirds who determine on leaving the United States without 
any settled place, without any fixed resolve as to their ulti- 
mate place of destination, leaving to chance, when they ar- 
rive, or to the advice of their friends, the choice of their 
future residence or movements. Now, it unfortunately hap- 
pens that every, person who has travelled, takes his own par- 
ticular view, forms his own particular opinion of the gaiety, 
the dulness, the cheapness, or the extravagance of the diffe- 
rent towns he visits ; an inequality of fortune or of health 
oflen giving a bias, and colouring with gloom or brightness 
the different cities he may be questioned about. 

To obviate in some measure these conflicting modes of ob- 
taining correct information, this volume is undertaken ; to 
point out the expenses to the economical traveller, the curiosi- 
ties to be seen by the more inquisitive visiter, and to give a 
general view of the society and arrangements which may 
here be obtained by the more light-hearted voyager. Add to 
this, the best modes of travelling, and other subjects interest- 
ing and instructive to the tourist, and the object of the pre- 
sent work is given. 

How oflen does the head of a family, or the single gentle- 
man, about to leave the United States, desire to know, " Is 
house-rent dear abroad ? Which is the cheapest city to re- 
side in 1 Is such a place healthy ? Is such another gay ?'' 
In fact, question is heaped upon question ; person afler per- 
son is asked, and the whole result is a chaos of uncertainty, 
arising from the very different answers we receive from dif- 
ferent persons. Facts, therefore, in black and white, calcu- 
lations made on the spot, and many wholesome truths told in 
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print, which, perhaps from shame of exposing the depth and 
solidity of our purse, or, indeed, confessing our ignorance, 
we should hesitate to ask, are welcome information to the 
still uncertain wanderer, who wavers as to where he best can 
find those objects he seeks, and will gladly, it is hoped, wel- 
come the present volume, and consult it as his guide, his 
silent friend, whether at home or abroad. 

One of the greatest advantages I think of foreign travel, 
consists in its tendency to obliterate national prejudices. 
And I am not insensible to the truth, that no folly can be 
greater than that of sitting in judgment on a political system, 
of whose organic structure and practical workings we are 
ignorant ; no prejudice narrower than that of supposing our 
own country is the limit of all that is wise in policy, noble in 
patriotism, and generous in virtue. Again, the intelligent 
traveller will often meet with excellences where he had ex- 
pected blemishes ; he will find cause for admiration where he 
had looked for grounds of censure ; will learn that eminent 
worth and virtue can and do flourish in the sterile and ex- 
hausted desert of tyranny, as well as in the more generous 
soil of public and individual freedom. But even charity has 
its limits ; and to surrender the judgment upon the altar of a 
false expansion of views and sentiments, is a mark rather of 
weakness than of liberality. 

In conclusion, I will observe, that impartiality has been 
my motto, and utility my object. Flowery language I have 
left to gild fiction; the facts I am striving to give publicity to, 
I have clothed in homely terms ; I shall, therefore, offer no 
apology for a matter-of-fact style, which, though faulty in a 
romance writer, may be praiseworthy in the author of a note- 
book, a guide to travellers abroad ; and beyond that title, this 
work lays no claim. 

Believing I owe the reader an apology for my lengthy ex- 
ordium, I subscribe myself. 

With great respect. 

His obedient servant, dec, 

John Henry Sherburne. 

Philadelphia, March, 1847. 
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Tj^E American tourist, before leaving his native land, should 
procim from the State Department a passport, so requisite when 
abroad; this document is forwarded without any expense to the 
citizen who makes the application, the applicant stating his age, 
complexion, colour of his eyes, hair, height, &c. No passport is 
demanded on landing in England, but when leaving for the Conti- 
nent, the tourist must call and deposit it with the American Mi- 
nister, who will file it, and issue one under his own hand and seal, 
—if going from England to France, Belgium, Holland, &c., the 
document must be taken to the Minister in whose country the 
tourist intends to land, ibr his endorsement, which is attended to 
immediately, free of charge, and on arriving on the Continent, it is 
demanded by the police, examined, and returned, for which a small 
fee is given. All luggage, however, is strictlv examined in Eng-. 
land, as well as on Sie Continent, and booxs, prints, paintings, 
cigars, tobacco, &c„ are made to pay a duty. The tourist shoiud 
also provide himself with one of Mitchell's maps of the United 
States, the pocket edition, which he will find a very necessary 
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appendage while abroad, and if he has not travelled, nor made 
himself acquainted with his own country, previous lo embarkina^, 
he should study the map well on the voyage, in order to make 
him^lf perfect with all the states, rivers, mountains, latitudes, 
productions, &c., to be ready in a moment to answer any questions 
relative to his ^jative land, without referring to his notes, or map^ 
which will be often asked while travelling, from inquisitive stran- 
gers, who are now particularly anxious to know every thing about 
the United States. I hope these hints will not be idly thrown 
aside by those intending to cross the Atlantic, for it must be con- 
ceded that a more mortifying situation cannot be conceived than 
for a tourist, in a foreign country, associating with men of letters, 
or in finding himself by accident thrown among strangers, and be 
unable to answer even common-place questions, relative to the geo- 
graphical, political, or moral position of his native land, or its insti- 
tutions. Comment is unnecessary, his position, however, would 
not be a very enviable one, especially if he happens to be a gentle- 
man of standing and refinement. 

While roving through foreign countries, admiring the beautiful 
scenery, and indulging myself in studying the manners, customs, 
and political movements of the people, I have often wondered how 
so many fashionable young men, of comparatively easy fortunes, 
can possibly prefer visiting our watering-places during the summer 
months, to idle away their time in drinking water, playing at cards, 
billiards, &c., or attending balls with the thermometer at ninety 
degrees, then retiring to a small, confined room, or cabin, to be 
lulled to sleep by a serenade from the harmless musquitoes, and 
dream of the passing events of the day, and on rising the next 
morning to see the same faces, scenery, &c., and this from day to 
day, and week to week, when, but a trifling amount added to their 
daily expenses for such comforts^ without any information or im- 
provement to be derived therefrom, they would be enabled to visit 
three or four kingdoms, their capitals, institutions, and people, and 
in addition have a pleasant sail of seven thousand miles on the 
Atlantic. I need not inquire which would prove most conducive 
to health, throwing aside the great fund of information/coupled 
with amusement, to be derived from such a pleasing and instruc- 
tive summer excursion. 

In crossing the Atlantic, I would advise all travellers, if they 
consult their own comfort and pleasure, by all means to take a 
packet-ship in preference to a steamer. In the American ships 
. will be found every luxury, and excellent attendance, with splen- 
didly-furnished state-rooms, for single persons or families. The 
commanders, generally, are perfect seamen, gentlemanly and in- 
telligent, and do the honours of the table equal to a Chesterfieldian 
of the old school ; strictly temperate, as well as their excellent 
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crews, who arb generally selected, first-rate seamen, and their 
langaage at all times, in tempest or calm, decorous, as not to cause 
a tinge in the cheek of the most fastidious. A packet-ship rides 
easy and gracefully over the billows like a thing of life, and her 
deck free from dampness. On the contrary, a steamer, with a 
head- wind and sea is forced through the waves, dashing the spray 
from stem to stern, making, the deck a place too unpleasant for 
those wishing the air, or for promenading, so much desired at sea, 
and the constant jar from the head sea prevents at night the ne- 
cessary repose. I have tried both, in calms and heavy gales, on 
the Atlantic, and in the North Sea, and should ever give prefe- 
rence to the splendid American packet-ships, with their usually 
polite and attentive commanders. 

The Columbus packet-ship was considered a crack crafl for 
sailing, as well as having excellent accommodations. In her I 
took passage from New York to Liverpool. Among the passen- 
gers were several British officers, with their ladies, from Canada, 
returning to England ; also a young lady from Washington city, 
who had eloped with a gentleman from New York, and who I fre- 
quently met with afterwards in different parts of England, and last 
in London, at the Victoria Hotel, Euston Square, West End, — all 
of whidi will be mentioned in a future number of **PenciUing8 
Abroad.*' Our gallant ship was on the Banks of Newfoundland in 
six days out, where we fell in with an immense field of icebergs ; 
and the sight was beautifiil, resembling floating castles, lighthouses, 
&c. ; and during their proximity, we found a change of clothing 
necessary, so cold was the atmosphere, especially at night. A 
double watch was placed on the ^recastle all night, on the look 
out, both for the ice and the numerous fishing vessels which were 
there lying at anchor ; and to make all more careful, our bell con- 
tinued tolling all ni^ht, to give warning to the fishermen to hoist 
their lights. The eighteenth day out, we made Cape Clear, and in 
running up channel along the Irish coast, under a four knot breeze, 
1 made arrangements wiUi Colonel G., of the British army, to land 
at Cork, by taking one of the fishing vessels which always come 
ofiTas the ships pass up channel, to sell fish and take passengers to 
Cork, &c. ; but, unfortunately for us, when off Cork, a nine knot 
breeze suddenly springing up, we soon left the fishing vessel, and 
no entreaty could induce our polite captain to lie to for the small 
crafl to come up. The next morning we were off Holly Head, 
and telegraphed, and tlie following morning the captain knocked 
at my state-room, to come on deck to see the ship enter the pon- 
derous gates of Prince's Dock. On landing, I took a cab and drove 
to the Queen's Arms, Castle Street, where I partook for the first 
time of an excellent English breakfast, which was quite a treat, 
after a sail of 3000 miles, confined on board ship. 
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Liverpool, at first, is not apt to make so favourable an impression 
on the tourist as is most generally expected after a long voyage ; 
but after a few days' sojourn, he will not only be pleased with its 
location, but with its truly hospitable inhabitants. The docks are, 
indeed, a master- piece of solid masonry : their extent and magnifi- 
• cence are said to be not surpassed in the world — and all who first 
view them, wonder how the merchants ever made out without 
them, considering the rise and fall of the Mersey, and so unpro- 
tected the harbour from storms. No fire or light is permitted on 
board vessels after entering the Docks. The captains, as well as 
the mates and crew, board on shore, and the police are active to 
see the regulations strictly adhered to. 

The most disgusting sight to me, on passing the great thorough- 
fares in Liverpool, was seeing women and young girls employed in 
scraping up street manure with their naked hands, and placing it 
in baskets, or their aprons ; when filled, it is deposited in piles near 
the side-walk, each party having their own separate heap, and each 
female with watchful eye fixed on the passing animals, and making 
a rusli for the prize as it may be, — and in the ^ramble, <^-time9, 
blows are given and returned by the contending parties These 
scenes are so common, as not to be noticed by the citizens, but 
cause feelings of pity in the bosom of the modest, enlightened 
American. 

The noble dray horses attract the notice of all strangers in 
Liverpool, not only for their symmetry, but for their great strength, 
size, and sleek appearance. I have frequently seen one of these 
animals drawing with apparent ease over the stone pavement, a 
dray carrying thirty bales of American cotton, when an American 
dray-horse would be compelled to put forth his whole strength in 
drawing the empty dray. 

The Royal Exchange is a noble pile, built of stone, to which is 
added a news and reading-room, very capacious and convenient, 
and has not its equal in the kingdom. On the day of my arrival, 
Mr. Wilmer politely called and introduced me to the rooms by 
placing my name on the strangers' book. In the court-yard of the 
Exchange stands a beautiful, faultless marble monument, erected 
by the town of Liverpool, in memory of the gallant achievements 
of Lord Nelson. 

The Custom-House is the largest public building in Liverpool^ 
of stone, one wing of which is occupied bv the Post-office. The 
spot on which this beautiful building stanas, was, but a few years 
since, covered by water. Having a letter of introduction to the 
collector of the port, that gentleman politely conducted me over 
the whole edifice, introducing me to the principal officers and 
post-master, the latter inviting me at all times to visit his private 
room to write, or read the papers, during my sojourn in the town. 
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The market-house is the most spacious of any in England, and 
best supplied ; the roof covers over an acre, and ft*om within, no 
pillars are seen by which it is supported. It has an imposing effect 
to the stranger. The market is attended mostly by women, all 
dressed in the neatest style possible, and all their stalls and stands 
show clearly women's handiwork: neatness with regularity. I 
was truly astonished on bein? informed by a merchant that the 
quantity of eggs yearly sent from Ireland to Liverpool, amounted 
to the enormous sum of j&dOO,000 sterling — that good and bad 
eggs were the same price, as the factories used both for sizing in 
immense quantities. 

The Hotels in Liverpool all appeared in the most perfect order, 
cleanliness seemed to reign throughout, the servants strictly at- 
tentive, and, as in all hotels in England, a chamber is engaged, and 
you only pay for what is called for ; dine, breakfast, and sup where 
you please and when you please. The sleeping-rooms are without 
fault, and the sweet smile and courtesy from the chamber-maid, as 
she presents a light of pure wax, in a Candle-stick of silver, on a 
silver salver at the head of the stairs, is alone sufficient to make 
a stranger feel contented and at home in an English hotel. 

The police are numerous, and mav be seen in every square, and 
known by their uniform of blue cloth, trimmed with silver lace. 
Their regulations are most admirable, and their polite attention to 
strangers, both day and night, is proverbial : going frequently much 
out of their way to serve them, and are never known to take the 
smallest fee for their trouble. 

The Museum is a handsome building, and contains a very nume- 
rous and well-selected assortment of curiosities, and well worth a 
shilling to examine them. It seemed a place of resort for all 
strangers, and the music, which is invisible, was, to my ear, truly 
enchanting. 

The Theatre appeared crowded nightly. It is a handsome edi- 
fice, and the boxes are far more comfortable than in any of the 
American theatres, and good order seemed to prevail over the whole 
house during the performance. The ladies dress without any de- 
sire to make a display ; neatness with comfort combined, seemed 
their object, which should ever be the case in all nightly public 
places of amusement. 

St. James* Cemetery is a great resort for strangers on visiting 
Liverpool. It is at the h^ of Duke Street, where stands in 
beautiful bold relief, St James' Chapel. Should the tourist be at 
the post-office, a ten minutes* walk will take him to this beautiful, 
unique resting-place for the dead. The summit of the hill in Duke 
Street was a quarry, from which all the stone used in the public 
buildings was taken, to the depth of sixty feet, and about three 
acres in extent St. James' Chapel faces the head of Duke Street, 
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and the whole is surrounded by a neat iron railing. On the right 
of the chapel, as you ascend the hill, is a gateway ; on entering^, 
turn to the right, which will take you through a solid archway cut 
through the rock, and made serpentine for easy descent for funeral 
processions to the cemetery, which is most tastefully laid out with 
every variety of trees, shrubbery, flowers, &c. The neat white gra- 
velled walks are also made serpentine to give eflTect to the numerous 
chaste white marble tombs which are seen in all directions, tower- 
ing amid the green foliage. Standing in the centre, one can ima- 
gine himself a prisoner among the dead : for all around are perpen- 
dicular solid stone walls of sixty feet in height, which have the 
appearance, at first, of the broadside of a three-decker, as tombs 
have been made by excavating the solid rock in checker work 
style, with doors of black oak, and galleries made for the purpose 
of depositing the dead in each. The costly white marble tomb of 
Mr. Huskisson, M. P., with his e&igy in marble on its top, who 
was killed oii the day of the opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, and built at the expense of the Railway Company, 
is alone worth the time in visiting St. James' Cemetery. 

The factories for making the beautiful Liverpool ware so noted 
in the United States, should by all means be visited. If the tourist 
has a desire for a dinner or tea set, he can have it made to any 
pattern, with initials or motto on each piece, without an extra 
charge, and on his return can take it with him free of duty. 

The merchants* country mansions in and around the picturesque 
villages of Rootle and Waterloo, about three miles from Liverpool, 
are built with much taste, and the gardens and grounds are ex- 
quisitely laid out, without regarding the expense. Strangers are 
permitted to examine them, and every attention is paid in pointing 
out all worthy of observation while roaming through the grounds. 
Some of them, indeed, have a most romantic and enchanting ap- 
pearance. True politeness, so characteristic generally in a real 
English gentleman at home, was truly exemplified during my visit, 
to the very letter. 

Omnibuses run to Waterloo and Rootle every hour during the 
day, and the road smooth and excellent. A seat on the outside on 
a pleasant afternoon, to view the country, will well repay the 
tourii§t for the trouble and trifling expense. . 
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The tourist should, while sojourning at Liverpool, visit the 
immense and costly salt-works, about three miles on the Mersey, 
above the town, by stepping on board one of the small steamers 
that run to and from the works every hour during the day, for six 
pence passage. The great number of cargoes of salt which arrive 
in the Unit^ States from Liverpool, are made at these works by^ 
the use of coals, the fires being kept up constantly throughout the 
year. The sun not having the power, in consequence of the dense 
atmosphere, to create a sufficient evaporation for the purpose, — an 
advantage which the Americans have, and improve in some sec- 
tions of the United States^ but in a limited degree, and not suffi- 
cient for the increased demand of so necessary an article. 

Egremont is a picturesque village, opposite Liverpool, over the 
Mersey, in Cheshire county. Steamers pass to and from the vil- 
lage constantly, and from there the tourist will have a full view of 
Liverpool, its docks, shipping, &c., aliso the towering chimneys 
attached to the factories, which are so attractive to all visiting 
Liverpool, and seen at so great a distance, pouring out their clouds 
of dense black smoke. Some of these chimneys are one hundred 
and fifty feet high, and very costly. While roving about the beau- 
tiful environs of Egremont, one afternoon, listening to the beautiful 
song of the sky-lark, poised high in air, and the mournful cuckoo, 
hid among the branches of the beautiful, fragrant hawthorn, I met 
two young girls of twelve years of age, shoeless, and without 
bonnets, very engaging in tfieir manners, gathering up firom the 
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road manure with their hands, and placing it in wheelbarrows. 
On questioning them, they said, for every 1<^ they wheeled home 
. their father gave them a penny. I informed them I came 
from America, and inquired if they had ever heard of such a 
country. Their reply was. No — and quickly asked how I learned 
to speak English so soon. I inquired if they knew there was 
such a country as France. They said their father did, and he 
hated all Frenchmen, because they hated England. Thus, two 
handsome young girls, who should have been at school, were at 
work on the queen's highway, in the disgusting employment of 
scavengers, on a warm summer's day, to earn the sum of one 
penny ; and although vessels from America were sailing up the 
river almost daily, with their colours flying, within sight of their 
own house, these two girls never heard of such a placeja^Meqca, 
and I should presume never saw or read a newspaper, or sa^ 
map of the world, or even one of their own country. 

The scenery, in approaching Liverpool from the sea, is very pic- 
turesque. The highly-cultivated lands, and the distant mountains 
in Wales, which seem towering to the clouds, with neat white cot- 
tages dotted aronnd, have a very pleasing effect after a few weeks 
at sea. While sailing up channel, admiring the bold cliff shores, 
I could not resist reminding the British officers who were standing 
on deck, pointing to different objects, of the time when those shores 
echoed and re-echoed with the thunder of Paul Jones* cannon, 
while meteor-like he dashed up channel with his squadron, for the 
purpose of laying Liverpool under contribution to assist America 
in her struggle for freedom ; and but for a sudden storm would 
have most probably effected his object as easy as he did the 
city of Leith, Scotland, on the 10th of September, 1779, when its 
corporation humbly capitulated to the American squadron under 
that chivalrous commander. This, at first, was listened to with a 
smile of incredulity by my fellow- passengers, who were mostly 
officers of the British army, from Canada ; and though reiterated as 
an historical Tact, still they were unwilling to believe the assertion, 
until I proved it by reading the original document of capitulatioQ 
of the corporation of Leith, in 1779. Nor would they believe that 
Paul Jones was any thing else but a buccaneer in the American 
revolution, fighting on his own hook for plunder, until I convinced 
them by exhibiting the original commission from Congress, under 
which he commanded American ships of war until the peace of 
1783. All, however, was in good humour, and at dinner a toast 
was ^iven to the memory of the gallant Paul Jones, of the 
American revolution, drank standing — which was responded to by 
my toastinff the memory of the gallant Lord Nelson, for which I . 
was invited, when in London, by Colonel G., to dine with him at 
the Army and Navy Club House, King Street 
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Manchester is thirty-one miles from Liverpool by htilway — fnxe 
one dollar, first cars ; second class, equally as commodioas in every 
respect, starting at the same moment, seventy-five cents. The 
cars are made to carry eight passengers ; each seat is numbered, 
and a ticket with the number of the seat is given to each one on 
paying his fare at the ofiice : this excellent management prevents 
all unpleasant feelings or disputes about seats while on the road. 
The luggage also of each passenger is placed under cover on the top 
of the car in which he is seated, so that the traveller can in a 
moment's notice, have his luggage delivered him free of charge, 
for no person attached to the company is permitted to take any 
fee for placing on or removing the luggage of the passengers; 
if so, he is instantly dismissed. All persons attached to the com- 
pany are known from their uniform dress, which prevents imposi- 
tion. And that no imposition shall be practised on the passengers 
who wish for a cab to take them to any part of the town at which 
they may arrive, the company have their own cabs and coaches, 
with fixed rates, and on applying to the agent, he calls a cab, has 
the luggage placed on it free of charge or trouble, and the coach- 
man having his orders, yon are driven to the phice and your lug- 
gage safely deposited without exchanging a single word. The 
station-house at Liverpool is of white stone, of great magnitude, 
over three hundred feet front, and with its immense pillars, front- 
ing on 'the square, makes a most beautiful display. All the 
arrangements in and around the establishment are in perfect keep- 
ing with the costly structure. The ladies' and gentlemen's rooms 
^are as well furnished as any hotel parlour, and the attendants 
polite and attentive. It is worth an hour*s time for the tourist to 
visit this railway station while sojoumingat Liverpool ; by informing 
the polite agent that you are an American, every department will 
be tnrown open for inspection and every information give|i. Should 
you secure a seat for London, Manchester, or Birmingham, the 
agent will hand you a card to be delivered to the agent at either 
of those stations, from whom you will receive every attention, and 
who will see that no imposition is practised on your person by any 
one. The trains start for Manchester every half hour ; the time, 
one hour. To London the trains start at four o'clock and seven 
o^clock, p. M., fiire to London, two hundred and twenty miles, £1 
10s. ; time six Hours. To Birmingham, one hundred miles (half 
way) I6s, time three hours. A tunnel cut through a solid rock of 
two miles, commences at the Liverpool station. No expense 
seems to have been spared on this road ; all the way up to London 
it has the same firm, solid finish, as durable as when first completed. 
On arriving at Liverpool, however, I would advise the tourist to 
step in the first bookstore, and purchase, for a shilling, '*Brad- 
shaw's Railway Companion," containing the times of departure, 
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fares, al] the railways in the kingdom, also hackney coach and 
cab fare from all the principal railway stations, illustrated with 
maps of the country throughout which the railways pass, with plans 
of London, Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester. On 
arriving at Newton junction, half way to Manchester, I was so 
struck with its picturesque appearance and a race coming off, that 
I left the cars, giving my luggage in charge of the conductor, to 
be left at Manchester, until called for at the station office, and 
having the agent's card at Liverpool, I presented it to the President 
of the Club, who immediately introduced me on the stand, where 
were collected a large number of the Club, with many fashionable 
ladies from I-.iverpool. I was much disappointed both in the 
appearance and speed of the horses, and felt confident there 
were many horses in the United States that could easily have 
taken the plate^ had they been on the spot and entered. I dined 
with the Club, as did many ladies, and notwithstanding some few 
had taken Father Matthew's pledge who were present, the wine 
went merrily round, and among the toasts, one to the United 
States was drank with cheers, and waving of handkerchiefs by the 
ladies, a complimentary one to Albion's fair Isle followed, which 
was also received with cheers, after which, on the ladies retiring^, 
some fine songs closed the sumptuous repast. 

The five o'clock train coming in sight, I took my leave, after 
many thanks, for the honour conferred on a stranger, an American 
citizen, one of their descendants. In half an hour the train was 
at the Manchester station, distance fifteen miles, and receiving 
my baggage, drove to the ** Black Bear," Piccadilly, and having^ 
three hours daylight, I wended my way through the business part 
of the town, so celebrated for its factories, which for more than 
half a century had supplied my country with cotton fabrics of 
every variety and pattern, to the tune of millions, in exchange for 
the raw material, cotton from thft Southern States. 

Manchester contains about three hundred thousand souls, who 
are, and have been, mainly supported by the numerous factories of 
cotton, silk, iron, &c., in a great degree, but the great falling oft 
in orders from the United States, from the increased number of 
factories in New England, as well as the great competition in 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Russia, and other nations, has caused 
a very great and alarming change in the picture of what Man- 
chester was once, and what she now is. In the United States, the 
march is onward in improvements, even while steam power is in 
its infancy ; and the time is hastening on with r()|)id strides when 
America will cease to be dependent upon any natiorffor these pro- 
ductions, but, on the contrary, will, in her own vessels supply the 
world. Such was once the great despatch of business in the fiic- 
tories at Manchester, that it was not uncommon for a whole cargo 
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of cotton to be discharged from a New York ship at Prince's dock, 
Liverpool, transported by railway to Manchester, and made into 
muslin, reddy for the same ship on her return voyage. Those 
palmy days are past, and probably will never return during the 
present generation. To keep the people from outbreaks, the 
military guard are on the increase, and the day before my arrival, 
a poor hungry wretch, who attempted to excite a mob to pillage, 
hurled a stone at the guard, and was immediately shot dead on the 
spot, when the rioters dispersed. I saw the stain of the poor 
fellow^B blood on the pavement, who thus fell a victim to hunger. 

I visited many of the factories, after presenting letters of intro- 
duction, and assuring the agents I was unacquainted with ma- 
chinery. Having visited a large number of the New England 
factories, and many at the South, I must candidly and conscien- 
tiously confess I give preference to those in the United States, in 
buildings, machinery, and cleanliness. Having read and heard of 
the emaciated and sickly appearance of the females employed in 
the English factories generally, I was pleased, and agreeably s^ir- 
prised, on seeing the fine, healthy, blooming cheek, and smiling 
phiz, which met my eye in all the fitctories I vi^ed in Manchester. 
The thousands I saw at work, exhibited a cheerfulness and a con- 
tented mind, and all dressed with perfect neatness. The agent, in 
conducting me through one of the factories, pointed to some cotton 
which he said had just arrived from Charleston^ near the celebrated 
Bunker Hill. I took my pocket map and politely pointed out to 
him his mistake, showing him Charleston, S. C, and^ Charlestown, 
Mass., with the difference of latitude, for which he gave me many 
thanks, and wished much to possess the map of so great a country, 
the first map, he said, he had ever seen of America, 

The public buildings are — the infirmary, which is indeed a credit 
to the town ; the commercial rooms, exchange, town hall, assembly 
rooms, theatre, &c. The botanic garden is over eighteen acres, 
and admirably arranged ; I found it a place of great resort, espe- 
cially for ladies, on whose smiles the beautiful and various plants 
seemed to feed, and have their existence, from their healthy ap- 
pearance, and delicious perfume thrown around. 

Some of the streets are wide, and in fine order, as well as the 
smooth side walks. The shops make a very showy appearahce, 
and are arranged with taste by the ladies who attend them. Calico 
is sold by the pound, which I never saw before or since. ' All the 
ladies dress neat, but never gaudy, and seldom are seen with many 
colours; their walk firm and elastic, figures faultless; and are 
aiiable in the extreme. I had the pleasure of calling on Mrs. B. 
and family, from Portsmouth, N. H., and passed a pleasant evening 
in talking of old times. Mr. B., with his family left Portsmouth 
many years ago, and shortly after arriving in England, died. 
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leaving an amiable wife and three daughters. I iband them sur- 
round^ with every thing desirable, and happy as they could be, 
separated from kindred and friends, by an ocean of three thousand 
miles over. 

I was informed by an intelligent factor that the time was ftst 
approaching throughout England, when one half of the present 
number of mctories must necessarily be closed, as it must prove 
ruinous to keep them in operation, and even madness to strive to 
compete with those in the United States, and elsewhere, which 
every year demonstrated : and the consequence will be, (said he,) 
all who have the means will emimte to the United States, and as 
land is cheap, become tillers of the soil. Those who are poor but 
industrious, will be assisted to follow, and as land can be bought 
on credit, or worked on shares, advantage will be taken of it, and 
thus become, in time, American citizens, rather than starve, or 
become paupers in their native land. 

Manchester, previous to the late war with England, was the 
most thriving fiictory-town in England^-that war happily opened 
the eyes of the Americans to their dependence, since which, as if 
by magic, thousands olfactories, have sprung into existence, and 
instead of being importers, have become exporters. Who can 

STOP THE BALL ? 
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CHAPTER III. 



The Midland Counties; Servants at English Hotels; Hints to Tourists; 
Railway to Leeds, distance, fkre ; Rochda1e,Wakefield ; Their ketones; 
Leeds, its appearance; Factories; Collieries; Churches; Derby; Dis- 
tance, fare, its central position ; Railway station, its magnitude ; Ad- 
Diirable arrangements ; Agents ; Fare and distance to London ; Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield ; Appearance of the country ; Cars and speed ; 
Barrow.upon-Soar ; Petrified fossils; Quamdon, its appearance ; Ro- 
mantic walk ; Quarndon Hall ; Ancient church ; Chime bells ; Ringers ; 
Mr. Balm, the wealthy factor ; Laughable anecdote ; Dumplings for 
-two, elc etc. 

My letters from London apprising me at Manchester that my 

rsrsonal attendance would not be required for two or three weeks, 
concluded, by the advice of my friends, to visit the midland coun- 
ties of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, &«., 
taking in my way the much-celebrated Bosworth Field, and New- 
stead Abbey, the late residence of Lord Bjrron; and on a fine morn- 
ing in June, having settled my small, moderate bill at the '* Black 
Bear," was about taking my seat in the cab I had engaged the 
evening previous to take me to the railway station for Yorkshire, 
when I was of a sudden surrounded by all the servants of the esta- 
blishment, asking to be remembered, from the head cook to the 
boots. After some little patient delay, I gratified each, and drove 
off amid the smiling throng to the station house, where, stating to 
a friend who was there to see me set ofi^, and who furnished me 
introductory letters to places I intended visiting, he smilingly ad- 
vised me, while travelling in England, on askmg for my bill at a 
hotel, to request that the servants also be charged in it, and at the 
completion of my jaunt I should find myself a few pounds the richer, 
save myself much trouble and mortification, and to recollect Dr. 
Franklm*8 maxim — ** take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves." I followed the advice of my friend, and 
/found he was correct ; and would also here advise the tourist to be 
sure to do the same ; for as servants at hotels seldom have any set 
wages, they depend upon travellers for the means to keep them- 
selves well dressed in England : some even pay a certain sum to 
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the landlord for the place they wish in the establishment, which 
they term privateering on a small scale. In London, some of the 
upper servants pay a certain amount to the proprietors of the hotels 
and club houses, for the privilege of taxing travellers, and gather- 
ing loose pickings, as they term it. The charge of the servants in 
the bill of the traveller, as before mentioned, will save much incon- 
venience and many shillings while abroad. 

On leaving Manchester, I paid my fare to Leeds, 60 miles, fare 
six shillings, with the privilege of stopping at any town or station 
between the two places, at option, without additional expense — thus 
giving me an opportunity of visiting any factory town where the 
train usually stopped and taking a seat in any train coming down 
during the day for Leeds, at which place my baggage was taken, 
and was to remain until I arrived. The tourist will find this plan 
a pleasant and economical one to adopt at all places while abroad, 
anid by which he will gain much more information than travelling 
over the railway at 40 miles the hour, having only a bird's-eye 
view of the part of the country through which his business or incli- 
nation may lead him. 

Rochdale, eleven miles from Manchester, is a market-town, and 
appeared very flourishing, trading in slate, stone, coal, &c., and 
has several extensive factwies, all of which were in full play; and 
there did not appear to be an idle person about the town, which was 
somewhat remarkable when so near Manchester, where thousands 
were out of employ. 

From Rochdale, I took the second train down to the ancient 
town of Wakefield^ distance 37 miles. This old and celebrated 
town in Yorkshire has very extensive factories of wool stufls, cloth, 
iron, &c. : some of them were closed, while others appeared to 
have full employ: the females in the factories were generally 
young, looked somewhat emaciated from long confinement and haid 
work, yet a pleasing smile showed that they were contented even 
with their small weekly pittance. The grain market appeared 
fully supplied, as well as the cattle market. Some of them would 
do credit to any country, and sales were rapid on that day. King 
Edward the Fourth erected a chapel in Wakefield, on the stone 
bridge oyer the river Calder, in memory of his father, who was 
killed in battle near the bridge, in 1460. 

Leeds is twelve miles from Wakefield, to which town I had paid 
my fare (six shillings) from Manchester, and lies on the river Aire. 
The factories turn out more cloth here than all the other factories 
in Yorkshire. The cloth halls, where is deposited all the cloths for 
sale, are well worth an hour's time to examine, and admire the 
neat, admirable manner in which all are arranged for examination. 
There are also carpet factories, and several potteries ; and the hum 
of business appeared to be heard through all the streets. There 
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are also here immense cdlieries, ^reat quantities of which are 'sent 
to Hull and York by canal. A canal also runs to Liverpool, from 
which place there is a constant business communication. The 
churches «are numerous at Leeds. Some of them appeared very 
ancient^ both from the exterior and interior, and new churches were 
bein^ erected, which show that religion was not forgotten amid the 
noise, din, and dense smoke from the factories. The tall chimneys 
at Leeds can be seen for miles distant, and appear like so many 
craters belching out their black smoke, obscuring the sun at noon- 
day. Leeds is 195 miles northwest from London. 

Prom Leeds, I took the railway for Derby, in the county of Der- 
byshire, distance sixty-one miles, fare six shillings. Derby station 
is in the very centre of England, and from there trains pass to all 
parts of the kingdom almost every hour in the day and night. It 
is the largest station in the world, covering several acres, and the 
tourist, by stopping a day to observe the admirable manner and 
carefulness of the numerous and attentive agents to prevent any 
delay of the trains in arriving and departing constantly, and to see 
every passenger seated with his ticket in the beautiful commodious 
cars, will not grudge the time. It seems, to a stranger, a complete 
fair, from the thousands going and coming, and all without noise or 
confui^ion. Distance to Birmingham, 40 miles — fare, four shillings. 
To London, 150 miles, fare £\. To Sheffield, six shillings. The 
whole distance from Liverpool is through a rich, highly-cultivated 
country: even the railways on each side are cultivated, and all 
appears as a garden ; the meanest cottage has its garden of ever- 
blooming flowers, which skirt the road the whole distance, which 
is very pleasing to the eye, and adds much to the pleasure of trir 
veiling in England. The cars make but little noise in running, no 
jar nor rattling of windows, and the passengers can read and con- 
verse with as much ease as in their own quiet rooms, and but eight 
inside makes it very pleasant The cars run at the rate of tliirty- 
five miles the hour, including stops. Accidents seldom occur, so 
careful and attentive are all along the road. 

Derby is a beautiful and busy town, has many factories of cotton 
and fine worsted hosiery,— has a fabric of excellent porcelain. The 
jewelry and lapidary branchss are also carried on to a considerable 
extent Derbyshire marbles, spars and crystals are also wrought 
into a variety of fancy ornamental articles. The river Derwent 
runs through the town, over which is a fine stone bridge of great 
solidity, and adds much to the picturesque appearance of the town. 

From Derby, I took the railway for Barrow -upon -Soar, in Lei- 
cestershire, distance twenty-five miles — fare two shillings — time, 
forty minutes ; it is an ancient village, and its trade seems to be in 
lime of a very superior kind, and in great demand. I was shown 
here petrified fish, fossil?, &.C., found among the limestone, fifty 
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feet below the surfiice. I priced them« intending, if they could be 
had a bargain, to send them to the National Institute, at Washing- 
ton City ; bat the distance to Liverpool, to have them shipped, was 
a serious obstacle, at the time, much to my regret, for they should 
be in that Institution, and no where else, and I still hope to have 
the pleasing satisfaction of presenting them to an institution which 
every American should be proud to acknowledge, and assisting to 
make it, in time, second to no other in the world. v 

The ancient town of Quarndon is in the Parish of Barrow-upon< 
Soar, and only one mile distant The beautiful chime bells in its 
venerable church, on whose towers the sun was casting his bright 
rays on a calm summer evening in June, came sweetly and sooth- 
ingly on the balmy southerly air, which caused me to exclaim — 

Softly ye airs that bear it along, 
For sweet are the murmurs ye bear. 

And, as it was Saturday, the chime bells and the view of the dis- 
tant venerable church and picturesque village, decided me that 
that was the place of all others to pass the Sabbath, and worship in 
the church of my forefathers, whose towers had stood the storm 
and tempest for over five centuries. Therefore, requesting my 
luggage to be sent to the hotel in Quarndon, in the course of the 
evening, I shaped my course on foot through a lane leading direct 
to the village, on each side of which was the beautiful fragrant 
hawthorn h^ge in full bloom, with the twittering lively golc^nch 
amid its branches, the song of the sky-lark above, and the pealing 
of the distant merry chime bells. One will easily perceive my 
preference for walking, in the place of riding, with so many pleas- 
ing rural temptations held out on a calm summer's afternoon in 
merrie England. The lane led me along the banks of the winding 
Soar, and through the romantic grounds of Quarndon Hall, the 
residence of the late Lord Southampton, so noted for his eccentric 
habita 

On arriving at Quarndon, I wended my way for the ancient 
church, where the merry chime of bells still sent forth their thrill- 
ing notes, to see the bell-ringers, and ask the cause of the merrie- 
making, which appeared on all sides as I passed towards the 
church which stood in an ancient burying-ground in the centre of 
the village. Six men were at the ropes, all pulling, as if by note, 
and listening to each bell as it sounded above, with as much anxi- 
ety depicted on their countenances as a leader in an orchestra. 
On concluding, I informed them from whence I came, and my cu- 
riosity to know the cause of all I had seen and heard, and was in- 
formed it was on account of the favourable result of an election, 
which had arrived that afternoon, of the return to Parliament of 
the Hon. William Famham, whose splendid residence in the vil- 
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luge they pointed out, situated in an extensive park. These men 
asked me if we had such bells in America. I replied we had, hot 
not so musical, theirs being the most ancient ; and if they would 
give one more chime, I would give to each a pot of ale. My re- 
quest was promptly complied with : after which, the sexton com* 
ing in to close tne church, I asked as a favour to permit me to play 
an American hymn on the orsfan : he immediately went up, opeiH 
ed the organ, and took his place at the bellows. I plaved, ^ O, 
oome and let us worship !*' and, to my surprise, all the befl-rin^ers, 
with the sexton, joined in song, which, from their voices and time, 
convinced me they were acquainted with music. I concluded by 
playing, at their request, " Old Hundred,^* and then adjourned to 
the ale-house, to comply with my promise, followed by the vene- 
rable and polite sexton, to whom- 1 offered a double portion. My 
l>^g&ge having arrived at the hotel (the only ooe in the village), 
I was soon comfortably settled in a quiet room, conversing with my 
worthy host, Mr. P , who introduced me to his wife and daugh- 
ter soon after at the tea table, and also to several gentlemen ot 
note, who called (I suppose from curiosity) to see a person from 
America, and my object, as many Americans had passed through 
in the stage coach for London, but no one had ever stopped to say, 
** How do you do ]'* We kept up a conversation on America and 

England until a late hour. On parting, Mr. B , (a wealthy 

factor, who owned several factories in the village, and had shipped, 
to order, an immense quantity of gloves, hosiery and lace, in 
which he was still very extensively engaged,) invited me to attend 
the Presbyterian Church the next afternoon, and pass the evening 
with his family ; an invitation I politely accepted. On the follow- 
iner morning, the friendly, venerable sexton of the English church 
called on me with the compliments of the Reverend ^fr. B. to take 
a seat in his pew that morning, and when the chime bells com- 
menced, I attended and was met at the door by the attentive sex- 
ton, and conducted to the Pastor's familv pew, in which was his 
lady and two daughters. The pew was the family one of the late 
Lord Southampton, and was in the same style as when the church 
was built five centuries back. It was very conspicuous, rising 
above the other pews so high as to prevent any one in the church 
from seeing those seated within, and near the pulpit Over the 
organ was the following in large black letters, viz. : *' This gallery 
was built for the use of singing, A. D. 1761.'* On the wall oppo- 
site : ** This church was new-pewed, whitewashed, and underlaid^ 
A. D. 1790, Joseph Hudson, Minister.*^ 

Early in the last century, the pastor and clerk of the church re- 
sided a few miles in the country, and always on the Sabbath dined 
together at the old stone tavern at which I was quartered. In 
those early days, temperance societies were unknown, and the 
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clergy, at dinner, usually had their pewter mug of sack. It eo 
happened, one Sabbath, that the dinner was retarded, and the af- 
ternoon chime warned the good pastor and his mellow clerk that it 
was time to set off for church ; but as dumplings were then, as 
they are now, a favourite dessert on the Sabbath, and being too 
hot to eat in haste, and not willing to go without them, each hur- 
riedly took one, and placing it in the large loose sieve of the gowns 
worn then, and which were not changed during service, wended 
their way to church. 

During the sermon, the veteran clerk, who had a bald head, 
was inclined to doze from the effects of the sack, and the pastor, 
in one of his usual quick down gestures, let the dumpling fall from 
his sleeve with some force, plump upon the bald pate of the sleepy 
clerk, who, springing up, red with rage and mortification, and sup- 
posing it was intentional to awake him, as quick as thought, drew 
forth his hidden treasure, and hurled it at the astonished pastor's 
head — but missing its mark, it spent its force on the sounding 
board above, to the surprise, yet amusement, of the younger part of 
the congregation. 

This anecdote was told me while seated at dinner in the same 
tavern and room on the Sabbath, where the pastor and his clerk 
formerly dined, and having dumplings for a dessert, the mellow 
facetious host took the occasion to relate it on hearing the chimes 
for the afternoon service. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



Qnarndon; Its Factories ; QnarndonHall; FoxClab; The chase; Will 
of the Earl of Southampton ; Marquis of Waterfbrd ; His eccentric 
habits ; Ghost story ; Bradgate Park ; Game ; The chapel ; Tomb of 
the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey ; Inscription ; The Tilt Yard ; Fish 
pond; The ghost of Lady Jane Grey; Superstition; Johnnystone 
Tower;* Its cells; Prospect from the tower; Impromptu; Ruins of 
Mount Sorrell Castle ; The siege and bombardment by Oliver Crom- 
well; Imprisonment of Stephen, King of Scotland, in 1135; Rothby 
Village ; Ancient temple ; Its paintings, walls, garden, etc. etc. 

The second morniog after my arrival at Quarndon, I was called 
upon and invited by Mr. B — — to visit his lace, glove and hose fac- 
tories, in the neighbourhood, to see them when io full operation 
under steam power, the old-fkshion stocking and glove loom being 
iQostly laid aside ; hence the great number of men, women and 
children thrown out of employ, and the increased emigration to 
the United States, to seek bread which is denied them at home. 
Each loom contained one dozen hose, or cloves, and two of them 
attended by a girl about fifteen years of age. A dozen pairs of 
gloves are made, packed and shipped to the United States, at the 
low price of one shilling sterling per dozen. The lace is made the 
whole width of the loom, and cut apart by young girls, then neatly 
put up in cases for shipment, at a price next to giving it away. 

Attached to one of Mr. B 's factories is a grain mill, also under 

steam power, which serves for the whole town. The books and 
accounts, in fact all the financial operations of the factories, are 
under the sole direction of the eldest daughter of Mr. B—: — , to 
whom I am much indebted for the information I received, and for 
many civilities while sojourning at Quarndon. After having visited 

all the factories, I was introduced by Mr. B to the pastor of the 

church, Mr. S— — , and his amiable family. Mr. S. was the Pre. 
sident of the Leicestershire County Board of Foreign Missions 
among the heathen, on which subject we had a very long and inter- 
esting^ conversation, which was ended by the folding doors opening 
and the musical voice of Mrs. S— , inviting us to the tea table. 
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Quarndon is noted for iU being the place of meetingf, once a 
year, of the '* Fox Club," at Quamdon Halh at which all the nobi- 
lity and gentry of the coantjr attend for the chase, in purchasing 
hounds, exchanging and buying hunters, &.C., making the ancient 
hall and village alive with their merriment for a season. The late 
eccentric Lord Southampton, who owned and for many years 
resided at this baronial hall, left in his will all his hounds to the 
*' Fox Club," with a provision to keep the number up at the hall 
during the life-time of each member, and 4o meet annually at the 
hall for the purpose of joining in the chase and partaking of its 
hospitalities, the same as in the lifetime of the noble lora, who 
was the President of the Club many years previous to his death. 
The Marquis of Waterford attended as a member of the Club, and 
was rather conspicuous, while dashing through the country, in 
being seated on the coachman's box, driving his four splendid 
bloods, while his servant in livery was coolly seated in the beau- 
tiful landau, admiring the picturesque country through which his 
master was driving post-haste. The marquis, while at the hall, 
purchased twenty-five couple of hounds, for which he paid XIOOO 
sterling, and then made overtures to purchase the ancient hall 
situated on the banks of the placid iSoar, which gently winds 
through the beautiful gardens and park, giving it a truly pic- 
turesque appearance, retired as it is amid deep foliage, with the 
towering elm gracefully bowing its branches, as if in respect for 
the ancient structure. I found the old house-keeper a pleasing, 
loquacious dame, who had once crossed the Atlantic to New York 
with her only son; but, not pleased with the new world, soon 
returned to Quamdon, to take her place as keeper of the halL 
This good dame, with whom 1 dined, put herself, I thought, to 
some inconvenience in showing her hospitality, fVom the viands 
she set upon the table. She said, with a very serious counte- 
nance, that the hall was haunted by the spirit of the depatted 
baron, who, at times, especially in storms, visits the hall of his 
ancestors at midnight, rings all the bells, throws open all the 
doors and gates, sets the whole pack of hounds yelping, and as the 
old clock on the tower chimes the morning's dawn, he is ofij sing- 
ing ** tally ho, tally ho, ho, ho, ho ;" all of which is believed by the 
tenantry for miles around the hall ; and J, not wishing the good 
dame to think me sceptical on such a serious subject, applauded 
her courage in remaining under such trying scenes. 

As BrsSgate Park, the birth-place and residence of the late 
unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, (who was beheaded in the Tower of 
London, with her husband. Lord Guilford Dudley, on the 12th of 
February, 1554, great grand-daughter of Henry VII.) is but ten 
miles from Quamdon, and having a strong desire to visit that 
memorable spot, T, with some little trouble, procured a light baker's 
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cart, the only vehicle m the village, with the polite baker for 
coachman and guide, and arrived at Sie Park in two hours, through 
a rich highly-cultivated country, with the beautiful hawth<Nrn hedge 
in full bloom, on either side, the whole distance, filling the air with 
ita sweet fragrance, so delightful to inhale while admiring the 
picturcssque scenery so noted in England by all tourists. I found 
the Park gates closed, it not bein^ the regular day far the ad- 
mission of visiters, and not having time to make a second visit, we 
concluded to get over the gates and call at the game-keeper's 
lodge, and state our object, trusting to chance for admission to 
view the grounds and Chapel which contained the remains of the 
noble &mily of Greys. Alter a pleasant walk through the Park, 
in wliich were herds of deer, as tame as sheep, amounting, I 
should presume, to over hve hundred, we came to*the nefit, quiet, 
lovely cottage of the same-keeper. Some time before we arrived 
at his trulv rural abode, the smoke which was seen curling above 
the lofty elms, reminded me of the favourite song-— 

" I knew bv the smoke that so gracefully curlM 

Around the ereen elms, that a cottase was near ; 
And I said if tnere*8 peace to be founain the world, 
* The heart that is humble might look for it here, '' &c. 

I freely stated to the polite game-keeper, Mr. Adams, my great 
desire and my great disappointment, if not permitted to enter the 
sacred chapel. He promptly procured the keys, and led the way 
to it. On the left side of the entrance, was the monument over 
the remains of Lord Grey, and Lady, with the following inscription, 
viz. — '* The Right Honorable Thomas Grey, Baron of Groby, Vis- 
count Woodville and Earl of Stamford, late Lord Lieutenant of 
Devonshire and Somersetshire. Died January 31, A. D„ 1719, 
Aged 67. The Right Honourable Mary, Countess Dowager of 
Stamford. Died November 10, 1722, aged 51 years.*' Opposite, 
stood a costly marble monument, with two effigies the size of life, 
of marble, male and female, in costumes of two centuries past, with 
the following inscription viz. — ''The Tomb of Henry Lord Grey, 
of Groby, and his Lady;'* the front and summit of which are deco- 
rated with the quarterings of the fiimilies of Grey, Hastings, 
Valence, Ferrers, of Groby, Astley, Widville, Bouille, and Har- 
rington. — Guilford Dudley, son of the Earl of Northumberland, 
married Lady Jane Grey, who was born at Bradgate Park, and the 
eldest daughter of Henry Grev, Marquis of Dorset, and of the 
Lsdy Frances Brandon, eldest daughter of Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Sufiblk, by Mary, Queen Dowager of France, youngest daughter 
of Henry the Seventh, and sister of Henry the Eighth. Lady Jane 
Grey proclaimed Queen of England, July 6, 1553. Executed 
February 12, 1554." It is said that Lord Guilford Dudley, her 
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husband who was beheaded on the same day, was some years after 
brought to this chapel privately and interred by the side of hii 
lamented wife. Bradgate Park is now owned by the Earl of Stam- 
ford, who resides twenty miles from the Park. 

After leaving the chapel, we seated ourselves under an aged 
oak, the favourite resort of Lady Jane, when studying the classics, 
near which runs a clear murmuring brook, from which the timid 
add nimble deer quench their thirst, while the young fawns gambd 
under the shade of the venerable oak, from which I procured a cane 
and some of its leaves. The tilt-yard is surrounded with a brick 
Wall, in a good state of preservation, and the place where Lady 
Jane sat to witness the tournament, is still preserved. The fish- 
pond is very extensive, surrounded with ancient elms and oaks ; 
and the daughter of the game-keeper informed me seriously that 
every year, on the 12th of February, at midnight, a headless figure, 
supposed to be the spirit of the late Lady Jane, is seen walking 
around the pond, under the shadow of the old oaks ; and from the 
earnest manner in which she related it, I presume she really 
believed it to be a fact. 

On a high eminence in the Park stands, in bold relief, Johnny- 
stone Tower, built of stone in the 10th century, with cells beneath, 
but for what purpose it was intended is not known to the present 
generation. From its top the prospect around, for ten miles, is 
grand, picturesque, and truly imposng, beyond description for my 
feeble pen. While at the Park, I wrote the following Impromptu: 

This was thy home, then, gentle Jane ! 

This thy green solitude — and here, 
At evening, from thy gleaming pane, 

Thine eye oft watch' d the dappled deer^ 
While the soft sun was in its wane — 

Browsing beside yon brooklet clear ; 
The brook runs still, the sun sets now, 

The deer yet browseth — where art thou ? 

, On returning from Bradgate Park, I turnod off a mile to the 
right, to visit the ruins of Mount Sorrell Castle, which was 
battered down by Oliver Cromwell, after a long siege, in the reign 
of King Charles the First Cromwell, finding no hill or elevation 
whereon to plant his connon, to bear on the castle, caused a mound 
to be raised half a mile from the castle, and then effected his 
purpose. I stood upon this mound, and also on the spot marked, 
where Cromwell lay upon the grass giving orders in person to his 
canponiers, and enjoying the demolishing of the castle's strong 
towers, and the humbling of King Charles's proud standard floating 
in defiance from the highest parapet. Stephen, King of Scotland, 
was confined in Mount Sorrell Castle in the year 1135. The 
romantic village of Rothby is near the base of Mount Sorrell, in 
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which is an ancient temple, containing many valuable paintings 
from the old Flemish masters, and the tourist will not find his 
time thrown away in stopping to examine them,^s well as many 
relics of ancient tiroes. The temple is surrounded with an ancient 
brick wall of massive thickness, in the enclosure of which is a 
beautiful garden, laid out with great taste and filled with valuable 
exotics. On returning to Quarndon, the owner of the humble 
equipage refused to receive a single farthing for the day's excursion, 
and politely tendered it, with himself, to mv service at all times, 
during my sojourn, in visiting any place of note I desired in the 
neighbourhood. Hospitality and generosity seemed to go hand in 
hand in old Quarndon while sojourning within its walls. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Quarndon ; City of Leicester ; Equipage ; Election and Chartists mob; 
Ancient abbey ; Arrest and death of Cardinal Wolsey in 1531 ; His 
power and splendour; Coffin of Richard the Third; Roman Tessel- 
lated pavement ; Head Quarters of Richard the Third ; His golden 
bedstead ; Tale of murder ; Execution ; Roman mile stone ; Inscrip- 
tion ; Cromwell ; The seige ; King Lear and his daughters ; Pro- 

. ductions of the county of Leicester ; Hospitality ; Bosworth Field ; 
King Dick's well ; Combat of Richard and Richmond at the well ; 
Death of Richard ;' Indignity to his remains; Their rescue ; Burial ; 
Wentworth Hall; Paintings, etc. etc 

Quarndon, strange as it may seem, has no market or a grocery 
— all its supplies are procured from Loughborough, a market town 
two miles distant, containing about 12,000 souls. The coutitrr 
around is highly cultivated, and all appeare<f happy and contented, 
and but few idle persons were seen.— Most of the buildings have 
either tile or thatched roofs, which is the case all over England in 
the country towns. The Hyde family reside in Quarndon, who 
once were the possessors of tiyde Park, London. They are now 
in reduced circumstances. The hopitality of Mr. and Mrs. C ^ 
while I was sojourning in Quarndon, will ever be remember- 
ed. A chamber, and a seat at their hospitable table, were always 
at my command, and not a day passed but found me enjoying 
one repast in their agreeable company. Mrs. C is a lady of 

finished education and exalted mind ; to her do I feel indebted for 
a pleasant excursion to Nottingham Castle, around Newstead 
Abbey, and a stroll through the celebrated Sherwood Forest in 
Nottinfifhamshire, (so noted in Robin Hood's time,) and for nume* 
reus other civilities. 

The ancient city of Leicester is twelve miles from Quarndon by 
railway ; fare one shilling. Sileby station, where the trains make 
a short stay, is one mile from Quarndon. Partaking of an early 
breakfast, I intended, afler visiting Leicester, to ride out to Bos- 
worth Field, so celebrated in English history, and return to Quarn- 
don the following dajr. While leisurely walking toward the sta- 
tion at Sileby, admiring the beautiful scenery ror the purpose of 
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takiogc the train, it suddenly came in sight, and before making the 
signal, it was off again — leaving me to patiently wait for the next 
downward train at twelve o'clock, or procure some conveyance to 
Leicester. On making my wishes known to the polite host at the 
" Red Lion*' in Sileby, in about one hour a common horse-cart, the 
only vehicle in the village, was procured, with a merry ploughman 
as a coachman, who placed two chairs for seats, and cracking his 
whip, we were soon making our way along the beautiful stone 
road, giving me a fine opportunity to view the delightful country, 
admire the neat and beautiful hawthorn hedge, and scent the fra^ 
grance from its blooming flowers. 

On arriving in the city, I found the streets crowded on account 
of some election, and it was with great difficulty our humble equip- 
age could reach the " Three Crowns" — ^in front of which, on the 
square, was an immense multitude listening and huzzaing to the 
speakers on the balcony in front A band of musicians was heard 
approaching the square, and then a shout — ** The Chartists ! — The 
Chartists !*' The crowd gave way as they came up with music 
and banners, with the shout of " Com and Free Trade !" " Com 
and Free Trade !" and in uiother moment, the hotel was carried, 
after some severe blows being given on both sides. The mob satis- 
fied themselves with as much ale as they wanted — then giving 
three cheers for America^ with merry fife and pealing drum, march- 
ed to another quarter of the city to make contribution. 

After a slight lunch and discharging my equipage, T visited the 
Ancient Abl^y, built in the eighth century, its immense walls 
enclose thirty acres ; — there are also attached to the Abbey eight 
hundred acres of the most productive land in the county — all now 
owned by Lord Dysait Cardinal Wolsey, the fiivorite Minister of 
Henry the Eighth, died at this Abbey while on his way up to 
London from York, under an arrest The Cardinal and escort 
stopping here for rest lind refreshment, was suddenly taken ill, 
and in a few days died, at the age of sixty years. The ancient 
private arched gateway into the gardens, is where the Cardinal 
entered with his guard ; on the right of the entrance is the porter's 
lodge, in which the Cardinal went for shelter from a sudden thunder 
gust, and while standing humiliated, surrounded as a prisoner of 
State, he who, but a few weeks before, caused Princes and Nobles 
to tremble, having all England at his command, uttered audibly the 
words which is recorded m his life, viz. : " Had 1 served my Qod 
as diligently as 1 served my King, he would not have forsaken me 
in my gray hairs /" — The lady who has charge of the Abbey points 
ed out to me^the very spot on which the Cardinal stood when he 
uttered the expression. The Cardinal died of a broken heart 

I passed through the arched passage leading to the cloisters in 
which the remains of the Cardmal were taken, and also the re- 
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mains of King Richard the Third, the day after the battle at Bos- 
worth Field. Part of the stone coffin in which King Richard was 
laid, is now over the west door of the Abbey leading to the private 
garden, and in passing in, I laid my hand on it at the instanice of 
the lady who accompanied me through the ancient pile, who 
thought I was of the antiquarian order. 

While seated in the room in which Cardinal Wolsey breathed 
his last sigh, my mind reflected back to the days of Henry the 
Eighth, when the Cardinal guided the helm of State, having no 
rival in the Cabinet. His pomp in those days was equal to his 
mighty power when he celebrated Mass with more magnificence 
than the Roman Pontiff himself. Cardinal Wolsey was served in 
those days by Bishops ! The then purse-proud and haughty nobi- 
litv of England vied with each other at Court, as to whom should 
belong the honour of presenting the Cardinal with the golden 
bowl wherein to wash, and the towel to wipe his hands. His dress 
was superb to an extreme. He wore at times regal vestments — 
his shoes were of silver gilt and enriched with costly pearls and 
precious stones. When the Cardinal went abroad, two large 
crosses of massive silver were carried before him, together with 
two pole-axes, two pillars of massive silver, golden cushions, and 
a train of stately horses. Yet, all the power and wealth he enjoy- 
ed in England, could not satisfy him, while there was one ecclesi- 
astical dignity to which he had not attained. He aspired to the 
Papal Throne. The Cardinal was the son of a poor butcher at 
Ipswich. His arrest by the Dnke of Northumberland, in the midst 
of all the magnificence which surrounded him, was too much for his 
pride. His nature gave way under the mortification, and he died 
m a cell, fiir away from his splendid palace at Hampton Court, 
without one friend to close his eyes upon a world that paid homage 
to his name for a season. 

While roamine through the numerous cells of the old Abbey, a 

flass vase was shown me, containing human bones, and thought to 
e those of some Roman of note. The vase had been found m the 
cloisters some few days before, while making some repairs. 

On leaving this ancient pile, I called at the grocery store of Mr. 
Mathers, comer of Jewry Street and Friar's Causeway, to examine 
the remains of a Roman pavement, discovered while digging the 
cellar for the store, and supposed to be the floor of a Roman Chapel. 
As it is seen by candlelight beneath the store, it resembles paint- 
ed floor-cloth, and is composed of square pieces of variegated 
marble, the size of dice: the figures are indeed rich and beautiful, 
end worthy an hour's examination. On leaving, -Mr. Mathers, 
learning 1 was an American, presented me with a specimen from 
the tessellated pavement, to take as a relic to America. 
Fipm this ptor^, I walked to the corner of South Gate Street, 
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Opposite the old Prison, to view the ruins of the house in which 
King- Richard the Third made his head-quarter?, and slept the 
nig-ht previous to the battle on Bosworth Field. Shakspeare makes 
Richard sleep on the battle-field. The stone carriage-step on 
which Richard stood when about mounting his charger, to go out 
and meet the Earl of Richmond at Bosworth, on the morning of the 
battle, yet remains, kept there as a relic by the authorities. 

The house was demolished by a mob, about a century after the 
death of King Richard, on account of a murder committed in it 
The story runs thus: Richard always took with him altedstead 
of curious workmanship ; the posts and side pieces were hollow, 
and filled with gold pieces to pay his expenses, or for any emer- 
gency on the march. It being very heavy, all who resided in the 
house from time to time, let it remain in the same place, until a 
widow and her daughter hired the house, and as the daughter was 
soon to be married, all the house was to be put in neat order for 
the occasion ; in attempting to remove the old bedstead, it fell to 
pieces, and to their astonishment out rolled the shower of gold ; on 
further examination a large amount more was discovered. Both 
promised to keep the secret until after the wedding ; but the se- 
cond day had not elapsed when the daughter mentioned it as a 
great secret to her intended, and where the treasure was hid. 
The villain at once formed his plan to gain possession of the trea- 
sore, and to leave the country. A few nights after, under some 
pretext to remain all night in the house, he accomplished his 
bloody pur])ose of murdering both mother and daughter, and secu- 
ring the treasure. He vfas soon after taken and executed in front 
of the very house, confessing his ^ilt on the gallows. 

On entering Leicester by Bellgrave^Gate Street, the tourist will 
see a Roman mile-stone^ which was found on the Old Foss Road, 
while digging for gravel in 1771, and removed to its present posi- 
tion iii 1783. The stone is three feet six inches high, and five feet 
seven inches in circumference. The inscription on the stone, in 
Latin, is as follows, viz : 

•* Imperator Cssar. Divi Traiani Parthier Filius Divus. Trai- 
anis Hadrianus Augustus. Potestate IV. Consulate III. A 
Raltes." 

Translated thus : 

*< Hadrian Traganus Augustus, Emperor and Cesar. The Son 
of the l^ost Illustrious Trajan Parthecus. In the fourth year of 
his reign, and the third Consulate. From Ralae (Leicester) thtee 
miles.' ~ 

Leicester was besieged by Cromwell lind his Army for thr6e 

. weeks before it surrendered, and is the city in virhich King Lear 

and his three daughters resided. Where his palace stood was 

pointed out to me by the |j6lite host of the ** Three Crowns,*' and I 
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Strolled through what was once its extensive gardens and park, to 
ruminate on past ages, and ask, what, after all, are power and 
wealth, in life s span, compared with eternity ? 

Leicestershire is celebrated for its large black horses, and horn- 
ed cattle^ as well as for its sheep, and for having bred each species 
to the utmost perfection of form and size. It appeared, in travel- 
ling through the county, that the manufacture of stockings is the 
principal business. Beans are raised in immense quantities. Com. 
will not grow in England, and the wholesome Indian Johnny cake 
of New England, therefore, will be missied by the American tourist. 
Leicester contains about sixty thousand souls, and is a thriving, 
handsome city, it^ streets spacious and clean ; a canal and the rail- 
way running through it, makes it a place of business and great re- 
sort ; it being also very healthy and cheap as a residence, with a 
people characteristic for their hospitality ajkl attention to strangers^ 

Bosworth Field is twelve miles from Leicester, over a stone 
road, and through a delightful, highly cultivated country. I was 
furnished with a barouche, pair oi noble blood horses, and coach- 
man, by the friendly host of the "Three Crowns," free of charge, 
to whom I had letters from Quarndon. Ambrian Cottage stands 
on the noted field — its owner, Samuel Abell, a veteran of four 
score, and well informed in history. With him as a guide, and 
Miss Marriott as company, of Ambrian Hall, I strolled over Bos- 
worth Field, visited " King Dick's" well, so called, and drank of 
its limpid water. It was at this well King Richard the Third was 
killed by the Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry the Seventh. 
Its water is even with the surface of the ground, and during the 
battle Richard and Richmond accidentally met at this well to 
quench their thirst, and fought. Richard was the best swordsman 
in England, and was sure of conquering his opponent ; but being 
too confident in his skill, and very thirsty, took his silver cup from 
his side with his left hand, and parrying the quick thrusts of Rich- 
mond, (who was maddened for want of a drink of water,) with his 
right he attempted to dip up the water ; but his foot slipping, he 
fell on one knee ; at that moment Richmond followed up his ad- 
vantage, and closing, run the King through the heart, who fell and 
expired on the spot. The well was walled round and roofed one 
year after the battle, and an inscription placed, by order of Rich- 
mond, then Henry the Seventh, which is as follows, in Latin, but 
translated, reads thus : 

" With water drawn from this well, Richard the Third, King of 
England, allayed his thirst, while fiercely and with deadly hatred 
he was waging battle with Henry, Earl of Richmond, and when he 
was doomed before night to lose his sceptre and his life, August 
22d, 1485." 

While standing at the well, I intimated a wish for a bottle of its 
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water, to take with me to America, when Miss Mariott went to 
the house, procured a wine bottle and wax, and filled, sealed, and 
presented it to me, with a wish to remember ** King Dick V well, 
when in the happy land of liberty. The veteran Abell cut me 
several neat canes from a tree near the well, to remember ** Am- 
bnan Cotta^." Miss M. also presented me with a table mat, the 
straw of which grew on the field of Bosworth, as a keepsake. 

To the lasting disgrace of the memory of Richmond, he allowed 
the 'body of the king to be thrown over the back of a mule, like a 
sack of corn, taken to Leicester, and paraded through the streets ; 
— the body would have been burnt by the mob, had not tiie monks 
in the abtey begged or bought it from them, who, placing it in a 
stone coffin, deposited the remains of their king in the abbey vaults, 
with sepulchral rights. Bosworth and Waterloo seemed to have 
been intended by nature, fields on which to decide two such bloody 
battles for crown and kingdom, and I doubt not those who have 
visited both will coincide with me in the comparison. After 
leaving Bosworth, I rode to Stogolden, two miles distant, to visit 
its ancient church and paintings; from there to Sutton for the 
same object; thence to Went worth Hall, owned by Viscount 
Went worth, with whose nephew I had the pleasure of being on 
the most intimate and visiting terms, when in America, residing 
at Little Harbour, near Portsmouth, N. H., who subsequently re- 
turned to En|[land, to inherit a great fortune, where he died. The 
family were m London, to my disappointment. I, however, had a 
fine treat in examining the numerous paintings, statuary, &c. ; 
and leaving a card, lefl for Leicester, where I arrived in time for 
the evening train for Quarndon, after a two days' excursion, which 
for [Measure and information will long be remembered. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Quarndon ; Old Nottingham ; Its factories ; Sir John Hobhoase ; Lord 
RadclifTe ; Ttic procession ; Election speech ; Nottingham Castle ; 
The view ; Subterranean passage : or, Mortimer's Hole ; Explana. 
tion ; Queen Isabella ; Earl of March ; Execution ; Newstead Abbey ; 
Robin Hood's bow ; Lord Byron's chamber ; Plain furniture ; View 
of the lake, &.c. ; The pen ; Impromptu ; Paintings j Library ; Sa- 
loons ; Shooting gallery ; The chapel ; Its organ ; The cloisters ; 
Monk's chapel ; Thunder-gust ; Dog Neptune ; Gardens ; The yew 
tree ; Initials ; Sherwood Forest ; Robin Hood ; Tlie cliff; Dinner ; 
Return ; The party ; Belvoir Castle ; Its magnificence ; Six Isaac 
Newton ; London coach ; Arrival, &,c. 

The day after my return from visiting Leicester and Bosworth 

field, I was invited by Mrs. C , while at dinner, to take a jaunt 

with her into Nottinghamshire, to visit her relations, and have a 
ramble through the romantic forest of Sherwood, so noted in the 
times of Robin Hood and his cross-bowmen, and while there to take 
a peep through Newstead Abbey, and to set off by the next morn- 
ing's train for old Nottingham. As " no'^ would not be taken for 
an answer, and as that cold monosyllable is not spoken by a gen- 
tleman when a favour is asked by an accomplished lady, the next 
morning found us roving through the beautiful green lane bordering 
on the romautic banks of the Soar, which led to the Station House 
in Barrow village, and the train coming up, we were soon on our 
way for Nottingham, distance twenty miles, fare two shillings, at 
which place we arrived in thirty minutes. 

Nottingham is an ancient town, containing about fifty thoa- 
sand inhabitants, and its principal trade is m lace, hose, and 
gloves ; in fact, it appeared to me as if almost every house had a 
factory attached to it. I went through many of them, and saw the 
whole process of making lace and packing it for the American, 
English, and Belgium markets. The lace called Brussels lace, is 
made to order in Nottingham, sent to Brussels, and there repacked 
and shipped to England and America ! This is a fact which can- 
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not be contradicted. Notthigliam is also noted for its spacious 
market, second to none in the kingdom, and for its superior Ale. 
It being also the birth-place of the late admired poet, Henry Kirk 
White. 

It was a great day in Nottingham — the elections were near at 
hand, and the Corn Laws were agitating the whole country. At 
twelve o'clock, Sir John Hobhouse made his entrance into the 
town, standing in a barouche drawn by four white horses, and 
following him was his political friend. Lord Radcliife, in a like 
establishment, both uncovered, and bowing to the immense crowd 
in the streets, and to the ladies at the windows, who were waving 
their handkerchiefs as they passed into the great square with ban- 
ners flying, attended by a band of music, while shouts went up 
from ten thousand people. In the procession, were five hundred 
children of both sexes, attended by their instructors, all carrying 
poles with blue ribands streaming in the air, and suspended from 
each pole were two loaves of bread : one the size and weight of 
the English, and one the size of the American loaf, to which were 
appended placards : — " America. Repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
Free Trade /" Both of the noble Lords made speeches on the oc- 
casion while standing in their carriages, and loud and repeated 
shouts were heard o^— •* America and Free Trade !" Pears were 
apprehended that the opposition would rally and a battle take place: 
under this impression, the stores in and about the square were 
closed. 

Lord Radclifie, to my eye, resembled Mr. Van Buren in face, 
hair, and figure, with all that urbanity and pleasing manner so 
characteristic of the latter, which made him so great a fevourite 
while minister at the Court of St. James, and as a guest at Buck- 
ingham Palace, of King William, an honour never before conferred 
on any of the diplomatic corps. 

The day ended with an illumination and fire-works. 

Three miles from Nottingham, stands the beautiful residence of 
Lord RadclifiTe, and will well repay the tourist by a ride out to 
examine the mansion, paintings, grounds, and should his Lordship 
be at home, it will make the visit still more pleasant. 

The ruins of Nottingham Castle stand about one hundred and 
fifty feet above the town, on a rock ; from its battlements is an 
extensive and picturesque view of the town, surrounding country, 
and Belvoir Castle, belonging to the Duke of Rutland, also of 
Bradgate Park, the birth-place of the late Lady Jane Grey. 
Charles the First, on this castle, first hoisted his banner, which 
was besieged and taken by Cromwell. Richard the Third and 
Edward the Fourth held iheir Courts at this castle: and David, 
King of Scotland, was kept here a State prisoner ;-^Queen Isabella 
also resided in this castle, and permitted Mortimer, Earl of March, 
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to Yiflit her throagh a subterranean passage. Spies were set to 
watch him — he was taken in the queen's apartments, carried to 
London, and executed at l*yburn. The passage, which leads from 

the castle, is still called Mortimer*s Hole. Miss B ^ who was 

with us, having a curiosity to enter the passage, I called the 
veteran warder, who attended at the castle, dressed in the old 
liverv of the Duke of Newcastle (who is now its owner) and for a 
small trifle attended as a guide. I accompanied Miss B. a good 
distance from the castle through the damp passage, much to the 
annoyance of snails and lizards, which we crushM at every step; 
still the courageous girl, holding fast my arm, continued on, and 
would have come out at the river, a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
had our guide, the aged warder, continued to lean on. Miss R, 
however, insisted on taking back with her something from the 
dark passage, and stooping, took up a snail, which she brought but 
to the light to examine a^ to be her pet at home. 

Newstead Abbey is twelve miles from Nottingham, over a fine 
stone road, but the country around is not under a high state of 
cultivation — fiir from it Mrs. C. procured a barouche and pair 
of fine horses from one of her relations, and in two hours we ar- 
rived at the '* Hut," so called, a small tavern opposite the gate 
leading through Sherwood Forest to the Abbey, where strangers 
have their horses put up, and take a lunch, if necessary. We took 
a slight repast, and ordered a table to be ready by the time we 
returned from the abbey, with all the requisites attending an 
English dinner. If the merry host of the ** Hut" be a specimen of 
the celebrated Nottingham yeomanry in CromweU's time, no 
wonder King Charles could not make headway with his armv of 
puny coxcomb noblemen against such sturdy giants. After a plear 
sant walk through the forest, filled with ^me as tame as sheep, 
we arrived at the ancient abbey, the residence of the late Lord 
Byron. Col. Wildman is now the owner of the abbey and fi)re8t; 
he and the familv were in London, but his secretary, Mr. S., re- 
ceived us with all that urbanity which an educated Englishman so 
well understands when at home, making his quests feel at ease at 
the first introduction, which seems intuitive m the English parti- 
cularly. We first entered the shooting-gallery, and displayed our 
skill inarcherv, by shooting with the cross-bow that once belonged 
to Robin Hood. From thence we were taken through every room 
in the immense Gothic pile. The chamber of the late Lord Byron 
remains the same as when he left it— every article in its place^ 
even his small kettle inside the fender,' which he used in making 
his gin-toddy. The pen lies idle on the centre table, with which 
we were permitted to write our names on a card. There stood 
the old-fashioned, high-post bedstead, with its plain chintz curtains^ 
and narrow black cotton fringe. There the pillow on which 
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rested the noble bead, with a mind of that gigantic strength as not 
only to astonish but elicit the admiration of the Christian world. 
,^here the comfortable arm-chair, with its modest chintz cover and 
tushion, in which, seated at the unique writing table at the right, 
were penned those sublime, soul-inspiring effiraions which immor- 
talized the gifted bard, ai^i caused Greece to enrol his noble name 
among her celebrated and learned sages. And there the appa- 
rently new-nibbed pen in the same place as left by the bard, whose 
magic hand, governed by a truly exalted and untirii^ mind, traced 
with almost electrical rapidity, characters which will endure for 
ages, and be the pole-star in the literary world for the eyes of un- 
born millions to gaze with admiration and reverence. My feelings 
for a moment causing me to forget the usual etiquette on such an 
occasion, I hastily seized the magic pen and wrote the following 
lines, which I presented to Mrs. C., at the same time apologizing 
to the Secretary for'such a breach of etiquette within the walls of 
the venerable abbey : 

Immortal bard, thy name shall be enrolled 
Among the first to claim the poet's crown ; 

Thy fame, the archives of the world unfold, 
Aifl future time shall tell of thy renown. 

The tourist, on looking out of the west window of this chamber, 
will have an enchanting view of the beautiful lake in front of the 
abbey, and by casting his eye above its placid waters to the summit 
of a gentle rising eminence beyond, he will observe the top of a 
chimney standing in bold relief against the western horizon; by 
taming round, he will see that the bed is so placed, that the occu- 
pant, on waking at morning's dawn, will observe, as he lies, the 
smoke from that chimney gently curling heavenward, as pure as 
the spirit of the fair mistress, who may be seated near the hearth 
of the hidden cottage, from which chin^iey the curling smoke 
ascends. In that cottage, as the wife of another, dwelt Mary, the 
bard's first and only love, and to whom the literary world is in a 
great measure indebted for the inspirations which flowed sponta* 
neons from a heart formed for pure and holy love, which could only 
be revealed to the world through the medium of poetic eflnsions, 
thereby relieving the mind of a deep silent grief, which, if smo- 
thered, would perhaps have proved fataL And to this love for his 
humble Mary, may be attributed the plain, simple manner of fur- 
nishing his chamber, when all the other rooms in the ancient 
abbey were most sumptuously decorated and richly furnished. 
The gallery of paintings is only surpassed by that of the Duke of 
Sutherland's, in his palace, St. James Park, London. The library 
is very extensive, and the works, doubtless well selected, are richly 
bound, reaching round the room from the ceiling to the polished 
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oak floor. A single glance through the Dumerous rooms and 
saloons, will show that money has not been spared in furnishing 
them. 

While in the chapel, by request, I played several hymns on the 
fine-toned organ, afler which we descended to the cloisters and the 
Monk*8 Chapel. The old reading-desk and humble altar, with the 
prayer-book, appeared in the gloomy chapel as if they had not been 
used for centuries. While in this chapel, a sudden thunder-gust 
came over the abbey, and peal after peal shook it to its very foun- 
dation: lightning incessant played fearfully through the dismal 
cloisters. Mrs. C, through awe, in so sacred a place, knelt with 
her face on the humble ancient altar ; the darkness increased as 
the dense cloud approached, and at each terrific peal I could 
almost imagine I could see the monks gliding from pillar to pillar, 
cautiously to observe the intruders at that solemn hour, in a place 
so sacred to their order. 

In the court-yard stands a neat marble monument to the miemory 
of Neptune, a favourite spaniel, erected by order of Lord Byron. 
Near it is a tree, which was planted by his lordship. The gar- 
dens are very extensive and elegantly laid out; in the centre of a 
grove, is a yew tree, under the branches of wMch Lord Byron 
used to indulge himself in reading, and listening to the soft even- 
ing zephyrs, as they murmured through its trembling leaves. On 
the trunk, his lordship carved the initials of his own and wife's 
name, which still remain, and now united by the growth of the 
tree, as their spirits are united in another world. A monk^s skull 
was shown us, which had been found beneath the cloisters some 
years since ; it is bound round with silver, and has been used as a 
wine goblet on cectain occasions, at the abbey* during the life-time 
of Lord Byron. On an eminence, at the right of the abbey, near 
the lake, can be seen the tree under which Lord Byron wrote 
** Don Juan ;*' the old arm-chair, also, still remains, as a relic of 
those days. The abbey, from a distance, has the most ancient ap- 
pearance, for a habitation, of any building in England. 

A mile from the abbey, north, deep in Sherwo^ Forest, is a high 
cliff, called Robin Hood's Chair, from which elevation he used to 
watch the tiravelling monks and others from Nottingham, when, 
from a signal with his horn his merry archers would pounce on 
them and take the usual toll of money, or kind. A quarter of a 
mile from this cliff, west, is a neat open space surrounded with 
beautiful foliage, where Robin Hood and his archers used to hold 
their revels, and entertain their friends at certain seasons, some of 
whom were noble knights, when attending the king at Nottingham 
Castle. 

** On arriving at the *< Hut," we found an excellent repast all in 
readiness, after which, the carriage coming up, we set off at finei 
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Bpeed for Old Nottingham, where we arrived about sunset, and 
passed the evening with a small party, at a friend of IVf rs. C.'s, who 
took the occasion to show that she was mistress of the piano, and 
had cultivated singing with her other acconiplishments, which 
Bhe was not backward in showing to her numerous and admiring 
friends. 

Belvoir Castle, owned by the Duke of Rutland, is eight miles 
from Nottingham, standing on a high eminence : it is kept up, as 
in the old feudal times, banners flying, guns mounted, warder, men- 
at^rms, &c., and is most magnificently furnished. The gilding 
alone, in the banqueting-room, and furniture, cost twenty thousand 
pounds sterling. The silver in this castle is of immense value — 
the silver punch bowl will hold a man coiled up, with the cover 
on. At certain seasons, one hundred and fifty beds are made at 
the castle, and many more in the outhouses, so numerous are the 
summer friends of the noble duke, whose princely mansion in 
London is in Grosvenor Square, and as gorgeously furnished. 
Yet the whole estate is under mortgage, which the sale of the 
paintinsfs and silver, would pay ofll'at once. 

WooTstrop is about a mile from Belvoir Castle, which is the birth- 
place of Sir Isaac Newton. It is a delightful walk from the castle, 
and the tourist, should he be at the casSe, will not regret the walk 
and seeing the house in which so great an astronomer was born. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. C, on returning from Nottingham to 
Quarndon, we took scats on the London mail coach, preferrinjjf 
that mode to the railway; distance seventeen miles, over a beauti- 
ful, picturesque country, and fine stone road. We having secured 
seats on the top of the splendid mail coach, had an uninterrupted 
view of all around as we swiftly sped over hill and dale and through 
the beautiful villages on the way, winch were many, and appeared 
all in trim order, as English villages generally are. In coming 
out of Nottingham, we passed over, and had a fine view of its noted 
ancient stone bridge, over the Soar, with nineteen arches. On 
arriving at Loughborough, within two miles of Quarndon, Mrs. 0. 
propos^ as it was a pleasant afternoon, that we should leisurely 
walk that short distance, intending stopping at a friend*s house on 
the way, where she had the pleasure or meeting her fond husband. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

Qaarndon ; Loaghborough ; Its Factories ; Market ; Charches ; Town 
of Sheepshead ; Stocking Looms ; Its trade ; Garendou Park ; Ro- 
man Arch ; Temple of Venus ; Ancient Stone Pillar ; Paintings ; 
Stataary ; Princely income ; Burleigh Hall ; Its accomplished Mis- 
tress; Paintings; Missionary meeting; The speakers; Slavery in 
America ; Invitation to address the meeting ; Supper ; Invitation to 
speak et Qaarndon on America ; Night repast ; Questions on Ame- 
rica ; Hospitality ; The Englishman's Fireside, etc. 

Thb morning after my return from Nottingham, Newstead Ab- 
bey, &c., I was invited by the Rev. Mr. S., President of the Foreign 
Missionary Society, to attend their annaal meeting that evening, 
in Loughborough, at which I should hear some fine speeches from 
eminent clergymen, three of whom were from London. . I accepted 
the invitation, and at the ' suggestion of Miss R, tendered myself 
as her escort, provided I should have the pleasure of her company 
in a ramble that day around the delightful environs of Loughbo- 
rough, and a visit to the town of Sheepshead, a few miles from 
Loughborough, returning in time to attend the meeting. In one 
hour, we were on our way to Loughborough, distance two miles 
from Quamdon, a market-town of 11,000 souls. We strolled 
through its fkctories of lace, hose, gloves, &c., and made some 
small purchases, visited the extensive and well- furnished market, 
and some few of the churches, among them, the new Roman Ca- 
tholic, which has some choice old paintings worth examining. 
The town of Sheepshead is three miles from Loughborough, and 
^ contains about 5000 souls, {^d almost every house has its hand 

stocking-loom, and a constant whizzing is heard in all parts of the 
town from sunrise to sunset Two-thirds of the town is owned by 
Charles March Phillips, Esq., M. P., of Garendon Park, which we 
passed on the. left on coming to Sheepshead. All the country 
around is under the highest state of cultivation, and the people ap- 
peared happy and contented, well-dressed, and exceedingly polite 
and attentive. The mansion at Garendon Park is of ancient date, 
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Stands on an eminence, sunoanded with oaks and elms, and at- 
tached, is an extensive and > beautifal garden, laid out with great 
taate, containing jiumerous costly exotics, with flowers of every 
hae and fragrance. The entrance to the park is through an an- 
cient triumphal arch, of the Roman order. A chaste marble tem- 
ple of Venus is in the centre of the garden, and near it a jet d'eau 
in constant pla^, with a white marble basin filled with its sweet 
water, and coolmg the air around the deep umbrage surrounding 
it Near the ancient gateway, in a romantic copse, rises a stone 
pillar, seventy feet in height, erected in 1683, at the date the man- 
sion was built The mansion contains many valuable paintings 
from the old masters, and some fine statuary. Mr. Phillips was 
absent in London with his family, attending Parliament, which 
was quite a disappointment to us, he being a friend of the &ther of 
Miss R His income is rising i&25,000 sterling per annum, and 
being liberal to a fault, knows well how to enjoy so princely an 
income. The poor never ask alms of him in vain— his house and 
purse are ever open to their wants through the whole county. 

Burleigh Hall is a mile from Garendon Park, situated in the 
centre of an extensive park filled with herds of deer, and a beauti- 
fiil place it is. The Hall is owned b}r Miss Julia T., who is 
wealthy and without a known relative living. Miss T. is not only 
a musician, but a linguist ; has travelled on the continent, and was 
desirous of visiting the United States, and seeing a country of which 
she has read, and heard so much, both for and against. The col- 
lection of paintings have been selected with much taste, and all 
around the Hall shows the handiwork ^ and judicious mind of 
woman. 

The hospitable reception at Burleigh Hall will ever be deeply 
remembered, and the musical treat never be forgotten. After re- 
turning to Loughborough, and partaking of a refreshing cup of ex- 
cellent tea, we attended the missionary meeting, at which were 
nine clergymen. The church was crowded, and when some of the 
members and clergy had spoken, the President, the Rev. Mr. 
S , rose and observed to the audience, there was then present a 
gentleman from the United States, who had travelled much, and 
had at times resided among the American tribes of Indians, had 
witnessed the good, work of the missionaries in that country, and if 
he had no objection to attend on the stage and make some remarks 
appertaining to the subject, all present would be obliged, and 
pieas^ to heai^ and listen to the information which he possessed 
firom his own personal knowledge. Taken thus by surprise, I rose 
to ask to be excused, but before I could speak, one or the clergy 
from London suddenly took the stand, and stated he, as one, should 
object to my speaking, or coming on the stage, until he knew whe- 
dier I was a slaveholder, dealer, or hailed from a slaveholding 

5 
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state in the IlDited States. The president promptly rose and 
he would vouch that I was not only not a slaveholder, but was, on 
the whole, opposed to slavery, and hailed IVom a non-slavefaolding 
stete. *' Hear, hear, hear,*' was heard ail over the church, follow- 
ed by the usual applause by the ladies, as well as the gentlemen ; 
and having my feelings a little aroused by the remarks, I hesit&ted 
not a moment, made my way to the stage, and spoke freely, at 
first, my sentiments on slavery in the United States, of the gross 
fhlsehoods in circulation of the treatment of slaves in the United 
States^ by prejudiced travellers, for the sake of pecuniary reward 
fVom publishers who sustained them in their assertions, for their 
own gain, at the saorifice of truth. That having travelled through 
all tl^ slaveholding states in America, and resided for a quarter of 
a century among slaves, I spoke from ocular demonstration, and 
would challenge contradiction from any quarter, that, in the main, 
slaves were €r more happy, and had more of the comforts of life, 
l^enerally speaking, than the free people of colour, which I explained 
m plain, intelligible language, that all should understand. 

As regards missions to the heathen, I gave fully all the informa- 
tion which had passed under my obsetvation while residing among 
the Indian tribes of America, in an official capacity, and the thou- 
sands who had embraced Christianity through the untiring efSarta 
and kindness of resident missionaries among the tribes, and con- 
cluded by a few complimentary remarks to the ladies, to whose aid 
and great influence might, in a great measure, be attributed the 
beneficial results in the good cause, which were annually adding 
thousands to the pure Christian faith, and hoped, at the present 
meeting, their usual benevolence in contributing their mite in sus- 
taining the good work abroad, would be surpassed, giving to tlie 
Society the means of adding link after link to that chain which is 
destined to bind together all nations, in true brotherly Christian 
love, as one and indivisible in the true faith of the cross, and in 
anticipation of so glorious a result, I asked if there was one present 
who could, under this belief, stay their band ? 

The collection was very large, after which the president invited 
me to sup with the clergy ; and my surprise was great, on entering 
the supper room, to find the side tables filled with liquors of difiierent 
kinds, and pipes and tobacco in readiness for smoking, convincing 
me that Father Mathew's pledge was unknown to any one present, 
and perhaps in Leicestershire. All went off well, and at 10 o'clok 
I took my leave, and callifig for Miss B., we were soon threading 
our way for Quarndom On arriving at her house, Mr. B. insisted 
on my again occupying the chamber I had formerly slept in, ob- 
serving it would be always reserved for me while I sojourned in 
the county, or whenever pleasure or business took me to old 
Quarndon. 
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The next inorniDg' I was waited mpoa by three gentlemen, as a 
cpmaiittee to invite me to speak in the afternoon in the Methodist 
Church, relative to the United States, geographically, its institu- 
tions, manufactures, chief cities, population, with a sketch of the 
Indian tribes, &c. The meeting was very large, and' as usual, a 
majority of ladies^ some of whom I had seen the previous evening 
at the missionary meeting in Loughborough. With my pocket 
map before me, l spoke on the subjects mentioned over one hour, 
ancl then informed the audience it would afford me additional plea- 
sure to reply to . any questions relative to my native country, that 
any one present should choose to ask, or at any other place, before 
leaving in the morning, as was my Intention to do, having already, 
I feared, trespassed t(X) long on their kind hospitality, for a week 
past, which would ever be deeply engraved on my heart; and, if 
possible, doubly reciprocated to one and all, if in my power, should 
an opportunity ever offer, either on tiiis or the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

I returned to the hotel, accompanied by a number of gentlemen, 
who had previously ordered a repast, to which I was, among others, 
an invited guest, and the night was far advanced before the jovial 
company separated. During the evening, while good cheer pre- 
vailed and wine circulated freely, I was asked how it was that we 
allowed the Pre^dent of the United States to reside in a log cabin 
and drink hard cider, while we had such magnificent houses, insti- 
tutions, &.C., as I had that afternoon described, and which the 
American newspapers had published as being true. And why, if 
we had so many factories throwing out tons of cloth and other 
articles weekly, did we order such immense quantities of those very 
articles from them every year, and always being in their debt To 
all which I explained to their satisfaction, and warned them not to 
make American political newspapers, in future, their text books, 
as they might, as they had already done, lead them astray, which 
they would find to be the case should they ever have occasion to 
visit the United States, and advised them to give but little credit 
to those tourists who visit the United States with prejudices formed 
so strongly, as never to admit anything favourable which came 
under their observation ; and all done for pay and to claim a rank 
among those ungrateful, slanderous authors, who, for fame and 
money, have prostituted their talents, and become living objects for 
the finger of scorn to point at, as they attempt to brave their false 
assertions, and will ever be frowned upon and despised by honest 
men of all nations. A general cheer followed, and we parted, after 
a reciprocal sentiment of " England and America,*' drank standing. 

In the midland counties, I must say that Leicestershire takes the 
lead in having the most industrious, polite and hospitable people of 
them all ; and in this delightful and rich county (he Englishman's 
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fireside is truly the place where real comfort can be enjoyed ; where 
the smile of welcome greets the stranger from every &ce; where 
guile is unknown, and plenty crowns £e festive board. 

The next number will be a jaunt to the ancient city of Coventry, 
Warwickshire, a visit to the celebrated Castles of Warwick, Kenil- 
worth, and Earl Grey*s noted cliff, so celebrated in the feudal wars ; 
also, to Shakspeare*s birth-place on the Avon, his tomb, with the 
time, distance, conveyances, expenses, &c. • 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Departure from Qaarodon ; Rogfby station ; Ancient city of Coventry ; 
Kin|r*8 Head Hotel ; St. Mary's Hall ; Parliament of Henry the Sixth; 
His chair ; Paintings ; Original Magna Charta ; King J6hn*s auto> 
graph; Ancient tapestry; Statue; Ancient armour; St Michael*s 
Church; Its tower; Architecture; Roman saints; The monastery; 
Its cloisters ; Grateway, Sec, ; Leofric, Earl of Mercia ; His tyranny ; 
Lady Grodiva ; The sacrifice ; Triumph ; Repeal of taxes ; Peeping 
Tom ; His curiosity ; Tradition ; The procession ; Public ceremony 
of robing Peeping Tom, &c. 

On leaving Quamdon, I took the doWn train at Sileby station, a 
mile from Quarndon, for the Rugby station, distance thirty miles ; 
fare, three shilling; time, one hour, passing and stopping at Syston, 
Leicester, and Wigston stations. At Rugby, all the trains from 
London, Birmingham, and Midland counties meet, and here, as well 
as at Derby, the tourist can, at his option, take a train for any part 
of England. Distance from liOndon eighty miles, from Birmmg- 
bam thirty miles. In three hours, I could have been in London, 
but having business in Warwickshire and Gloucestershire, I stepped 
into the down train from London, and in twenty minutes was in the 
ancient city of Coventry, distance from Rugby eleven miles: fare» 
one shilling. I stopped at Williamson's King's Head Hotel — he 
being the railway agent, and a gentleman of great information, 
which I took advantc^e of while in old Coventry and its environs, 
in visiting Kenilwortn and Warwick Castles,' Shakspeare's tomb, 
Grey's Cliff, &c. 

The first place of attraction was St Mary's Hall, near St 
Michael's Church, where Henry the Sixth assembled his first Par- 
liament. The ancient oak chair, in which the King sat, still re- 
mains for the tourist to seat himself in while viewing the paintings 
and tapestry on the walls. The paintings are those of the Kings 
and Queens of England, in rich frames. The tapestry, in rich co- 
lours, was worked in the fourteenth century, showing Queen Mar- 
garet at her devotions. The original ** Magna Charta," signed by 

6* 
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King John, at Runney Meade, June 19th, 1215, is in an ancient 
frame suspended near the entrance door at the right A valuable 
relic. The equestrian statue of St George and the Dragon stands 
near it The Ancient Coventry Armour is arranged round the 
gallery in the Hall, and is only used in the annuu procession to 
commemorate the great sacrifice of Lady Godiva for the city, in the 
tenth century. In the Council Chamber in the opposite court, are 
also many rare and valuable paintings and relics. St Michael's 
Church, opposite, was founded in the reign of Henry the First, 
A. D. lj.3d, and was built for one penny a-day to each workman, 
according to Scripture, **and at night, each man received his 
penny,*' &«. The tower with its spire was twelve years in build- 
ing, and is 440 feet high from the ground, the highest in England, 
except St. PauPs, London, which is 460 feet. This magnificent 
building is 300 by 130 feet in width, and will hold 8000 persons. 
All th^ pews remain as when built six hundred years ago, and the 
oak carving is exceedingly rich. The immense windows are orna- 
mented with a variety of religious subjects, painted with rich co- 
lours on the glass. ThB walls are adorned with ancient armour, 
coats of arms, tablets, &o. The niches are light and graceful, and 
furnished with thirty figures of the Roman saints, of good statuary. 
The organ is very powerful, on which I was permitt^ by the Rev. 
Mr. Simpson, the pastor, te- play several Afnerican hymns. He 
informed me he had officiated in this church for forty-one years. 
Sir Christopher Wren always coubidered this structure as a master- 
piece of architecture. 

The Monastery, or White Friars, belonging once to the Car- 
melites, is now called the ** House of Industry." It b on the east 
side of the city, and was built in 1342. The cloister now serves 
as an eating-room for the poor, and other portions of the ancient 
fabric are occupied by the present pauper tenants.^ The grand and 
imposing gateway, refectory, dormitory, and the rich' panelled 
chambers, are indeed worth an hour's time to examine and admire. 
The building will hold or accommodate 600 persons. Cromwell, 
on taking the city, caused much damage to all the churches, more 
especially to the Church of St Michael's, on which he spent hia 
rage — it then bein^ Catholic. 

** Peeping Tom," however, is the first object of attraction to a 
stranger in Coventry. This effigy may be seen dressed in full 
armour, with greaves on his legs, and sandals on his feet, leaning 
out of a large window, at the corner of Hertford and High Streets, 
in the third story, peeping up Hertford Street with a pleasing ex- 
pression on his countenance. The history of "Peeping Tom," and 
why his effigy has been placed by authority in that conspicuous po- 
sition, and kept there for centuries past, though perhaps familiar to 
some, I will explain for the benefit of the younger portion of my 
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readers as brieflf as possible. The beautiful and aeoomplished 
Goantess Godiva was the wife of Leofric, Earl of Mercia, who, soon 
after his marriage, early in the tenth century, made the city of 
Coventry his place of residence. The Earl was a man of great 
consequence, standing hieh in the estimation of successive ms^ 
narchs, and was appomted by Canute, Captain General of all the 
Royal forces, and soon played the tyrant by laying heavy taxes on 
Ids subjects, and the more the people complaint, increased and 
oj^ressHbd them. It was under these circumstances that the inhabi- 
tants of Coventry applied to Godiva, his truly amiable, and virtuous 
Countess, to intercede in their behalf. The humane Countess li»> 
tened with tearful eye to their grievances, and willingly undertook 
to plead to the Earl, her husband, in their behalf; and, true to her 
promise, affain and again urged her husband to listen to the com- 
plaints and murmurings of the people ; but he turned a deaf ear to 
her entreaties, and repulsed the Countess in anger, for her persist- 
ing constantly in her request,, and forbidding her, upon the pain of 
his displeasure, ever to mention the subject to him again. Never- 
theless, Godiva did not despair of success, but considered it prudent 
to defer her suit until some more favourable opportunibr. Months 
passed away, and the sufferings of the people were rorgotten, at 
least by Leofric, whose official engagements kept him from the 
city, and out of hearing of the continued* complaints of the people. 
Returning suddenly one evening to his peaceful and splendid pa- 
lace, he was received by his beloved Countess with the most tender 
affection, and welcomed by the sweetest smiles of his darling boy, 
whose wonderful improvement during his father's absence excited 
the warmest admiration, and kindled in his breast a lively sense of 
the worth of her to whom he had intrusted his valuable little 
charge. In the transport of love he clasped her to his bosom, and 
anxiously inquired if there were any one thing wanting to complete 
her happiness, at the same time assuring her that any request she 
might prefer should be instantly complied with. 

^ There is one," replied Godiva, with one of her sweet smiles, 
^ which I should not have presumed to make again without the 
encouragement I have just received ; it is, that you will at once 
relieve our distressed people from the load of taxes with which you 
have burthened them ; for truly, while they are groaning under 
oppression, the most luxurious entertainments can afibrd me no 
enjoyment ;" and placing her arm through his, she looked with a 
sweet smile into his face for a pleasing answer. 

Leofric's surprise at this unexpect^ appeal, was followed by a 
violent fit of anger; but, for his word's sake, he would not, could 
not refuse, for Godiva, the angelic Godiva, was on bended knee; 
and with clasped hands, and tears streaming from her beautiful 
eyes, apparently asking from heaven assistance to move the heart 
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of her lelentieBs htmhuid* After a few moments' thoiiffht, 
gaziDg* with admiration on his still kneeling^ wife, he smiledt as if 
a thought had suddenly entered his heated brain, and cried : 

** Ciddiva, my love, come, rise," at the same time clasping her | 
fondly to his heart '* Your boon shall be granted upon a eertaio: 
condition.** 

''Name it, oh, my husband, name it, and I pledge my-*** 

*' Stop, Godiva, mr probably on hearii^ it you will pause." 

*'Not one moment Anything for the relief of the su^rin^r 
people, am I willing to promise, to perform.** 

** Well, then, Godiva, hear me<— the condition is, that you ride 
on my charger naked, fh>m one end of the city to the other.*' 

Godiva nKxiestly observed : 

'* Will you give me leave to do so 1** 

The Earl answered : I 

« Yes.** 

Godiva said : i 

" However repugnant to my feelings, it shall be done, for the i 

benefit of my suffering people.** 

This strange agreement being made, Leofric informed the inha- 
bitants of the city of the sacrifice his lady was about to make for 
their comfort, and commanded them on the appointed day to darken 
the fronts of their houses, and retire to the back parts, prohibiting' I 

them, on pain of death, to appear at their windows. The ^tefm 
people, joyfully received the mandate, anxiously anticipatmg the 
day which was to restore them their liberty. ' 

The important day at length arrived. The whole city was still 
as death, when the beautiful and accomplished Godiva modestly 
mounted her noble white charger, unbound her Ion? tresses, which, 
gracefiilly falling, covered her delicate frame luce a scarf, and 
attended by a favourite waiting maid, commenced her journey. j 

Godiva, in solemn silence, proceeded through all the principal 
streets, until she had nearly completed her engagement, when, 
turning from High Street to go up Hertford Street, her spirited 
charger stood still, and neighed Ihree times. Surprised at this 
occurrence, Grodiva blushingJy looked round in great consternation, 
and perceived a poor unfortunate tailor, whose curiosity exceeded 
his gratitude, peeping out of an upper window of his house, on the 
corner of Hertford Street, to see tier as she passed along* Tradi- 
tion says, for this, his eyes dropped out the moment the charter 
stopped. The remainder of her nde was uninterrupted, and Godiva 
returned in triumph to her husband, to claim the promised reward. 
A charter of freedom was at once gruited to tht- inhabitants of 
Coventry, releasing them from the heavy load of taxes with which 
they were oppressed. 

In memory of this circumstance, there was a picture placed ki 
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the soath window of Trinity Church, about the time of Richard the 
Second, representing the Jovely Godiva and the Earl — the latter 
holding in his hand a charter, upon which was inscribed the fol- 
lowing: 

** I, Leofric, for the love of thee, 
Doe make Coventre Tol-Free." 

A sura perpetual was voted to the owner of the house for permis* 
sioD to let the figure remain unmolested; and also a certain sum tp 
furnish the effigy every two years with a new suit, made in the 
frshion of the tenth century. In commemoration of the event, 
every two years, a procession is formed, headed by the mayor and 
corporation, and followed by all the citizens of Coventry, which 
passes through all the principal streets, the stores bein^ closed as 
on Sundays. On arriving opposite the house of ** Peepmg Tom,** 
the procession halts, until the high sheriff, with much ceremony, 
with his deputy, new robes the emgy, when it proceeds onwards 
The late Countess Godiva is represented by a beautiful woman, 
clothed in a white linen dress, fitted close to her person, which is 
relieved by a variety of gay ornaments, and a splendid gauze scarf 
suspended from her hair ; she is also fiimished with beautiful long 
tresses, which flow in graceful luxuriance over her person. She 
rides a white charger, accompanied on either side by the city crier 
and beadle, on horseback, wearing the hat and cap of maintenance ; 
following, are twelve men as guard of honour, dressed in ancient 
armour, with helmets on their heads, spears in their hands, ^. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Coventry ; ReflectionB ; Kenilworth Castle ; Its warder ; The mins ; 
Queen Elizabeth's visit ; Earl of Leicester ; His conntess ; Imprison, 
ment; Escape; Developements ; Departure of Queen Elizabeth; 
Ancient chimney-piece ; Initials. 

The tourist, while wending his way through the streets of so 
ancient a city as Coventry, examining ruins, buildings, and places 
which have stood the test of time for upwards of twelve hundred 
years ; or, of any ancient city in the Old World, has those deep 
and almost overpowering reflections on the past, which, on visiting 
a modem built city, ceases to have that feeling which can be 
imagined, but not described; and it is onl^ those who have realized 
such scenes, can have those deep reflections which take him from 
grovelling and sickening earth to those bright and glorious regionsi 
where the dull winter of time clouds the impatient soul no more. 
By moonlight, such scenes have, if possible, double the efiect oq a 
mind given to calm, deep and holy contemplation. The tourist 
should give two days of his time in rambling through old Coventry, 
the favourite city of Queen Elizabeth, on whose loyalty she de- 
pended and confided more than any other place, in every emer- 
gency during her rei^n. In its vicinity are many places of his- 
torical note. Four miles from Coventry stands the neat and quiet 
village of Kenilworth ; the road is through a picturesque, undu- 
lating, highly cultivated country, and in the village stands the 
frownin? rums of the once celebrated Castle of Kenilworth, so 
beautifully described by the late iSir Walter Scott A two horse 
coach runs to Kenilworth from Coventry every two hours, fare one 
shilling; but wishing to extend my ride to Warwick Castle, &c., 
the ponte host of the '* King^s Head," who is Etrongly attached to 
Americans, tendered me the loan of a neat barouche and pair, pro- 
vided I could procure a man to act as coachman and guide. In 
this arrangement I had no trouble, and early of a beautiful morning 
I set out, and in half an hour the castle towers were in full view ; 
on arriving at the porter^s lodge, my guide gave a loud summons 
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s€ the pcHndenms gate, which was answered by its swinging back 
OD its. immense hinges, showing a veteran warder cf the last cen«> 
tory, dressed in the ancient costame of Queen ^izabeth*s meiKat> 
arms ; on statin? my wish to visit the ruins, he, bowing, and with 
a sioile, called his grand-daughter to conduct me wherever I de- 
sired to go, at the same time regretting his advanced age would 
not allow him to attend me in person. The scene around me was 
very intpoeinff while gazing on those frowning walls within which 
Elizabeth held her qplenoid court for two week^, as the guest of 
the princely £arl of Leicester. There yet remained the bow win- 
dow in the grand saloon, (now covered with running ivy,) where 
stood the proud queen and courtly earl, her favourite, looking 
down on the grand tournament ffiven on the occasi(Mi, and in the 
distance, beyond the ancient walls which defended the castle, was 
the silvery artificial lake, over which the queen, as Lady of the 
Lake, was paddled in a sumptuous, unique car, similar to that of 
Queen Cleopatra. There, the Eden-like fiiiry gardens, and there, 
the spot where Leicester knelt to Elizabeth, and there, the silvery 
rays of the pale orb of night could not penetrate for the deep um- 
brage of the firamnt exotics around, to supplicate her royal hand 
in marriage, and the spot where the late imprisoned wife of the 
cruel earl rushed with frenzy b^ween them, crying — ** Beware !** 

The cell under the south wing of the castle was shown me, 
where Prince Edward was held a prisoner, and from which he 
escaped. His writing is still seen on the walls, with some amusing 
charcoal sketches, showing he was something of an artist — ^Afler 
so recently having perused Scott's graphic sketch of the time 
Elizabeth held her court for a season at this once noted castle, and 
while standing on one of its crumbling towers, glancing my eyes 
over and around those once enchanting grounds, a still small voice 
seemed to whisper from the ivv-clad walls around me — ** What is 
life but a span — a shadow !** Yes, a shadow thought I, for where 
are now all those courtly dames and lords who once roamed in 
splendid array through these now deserted halls, where the owl 
and the bat hold their nightly revels. And where the courtly 
knights with shield and spear at rest, who once tilted in burnished 
armour, in yon broad court below, now amidst the rank and 
noxious weeds, a hiding place for the hissing snake and burrowing 
dormouse. Echo answers from the deserted halls and crumbling 
and fallen towers, and from the deep vaults beneath — *^ Where ! 
where! where f^ 

At the left, on entering the ^teway leading to the grand court- 
yard of the Castle, through which Elizabeth and her courtly train 
passed, stands an ancient stone building, in perfect preservation, 
part of which is occupied at times by Ix»rd Clarendon, the present 
owner of Kenilworth, and is where the Earl of Leicester imprisoned 
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his beautiful wife, previow to Queen Elizabeth^s visit at the castle, 
in order to keep the queen iterant of his marriage, which was 
priTatSf and until he had obtained the queen*B hand in marriage 
while at the castle, whose undying and pure love for her favourite, 
the earl, was the sole inducement Ibr her consenting to be his 
guest for a season. The countess contrived to make her escape 
Rom the chamber in which she was confined by the earl, and 
while roaming at night through the gardens to efiect her escape 
over the walls or private gate, came unexpectedly into the presence 
of the queen, at whose mt was kneeling her husband, imploring 
her to name the happy day when she could raise him to share her 
throne. This discovery caused the abrupt departure of the queen 
and court from the castle, the disgrace of the earl, and the cause 
of Elizabeth remaining without a partner to share and defend her 
in those trving scenes durin? the latter part of her life. 
I was admitted into one of the large rooms of this building, and 

E»rmitted to seat myself in the very ancient chair in which Queen 
lizabeth sat while holdin^f a private interview in that room with 
the countess, the earVs wife, the morning after the discovery in 
the gardens, as mentioned. The chimney-piece in this room is 
truly a curiosity. The following letters were carved on it by 
order of the queen, the dav she took her departure from the castle 
— what they mean, I could not ascertain — viz : 

R. L. D. R. O. Y. T. I. T. L. O. Y. A. L. L. 



/ 

\ 
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CHAPTER X. 



6ay*s Cliff; Subterranean Passages; Chapel; StataeofSir Guy ; His 
Entombment; Chapel io the Rock; Monk*s Cells ; The Mansion ; Its 
Furniture and Paintings ; Warwick Castle, its magnificence ; Hall of 
Armour ; Queen Anne^s Bed-room ; Saloons ; Furniture ; Paintings ; 
Tower ; Stratford ; Shakspeare's House ; His Tomb ; Ancient Church ; 
The Grand Organ ; Impromptu ; Churchyard ; King's Head Hotel. 

Four miles from Kenil worth stands, on the banks of the placid 
Avon, the splendid castle of Warwick, in the beautiful town of 
that name. One mile before arriving^ at Warwick, on the left, is 
the much celebrated Guy's Clifi^ so noted in the feudal wars. The 
ancient mansion stands some hundreds of yards from the roadside, 
which is seen through a living picturesque archway of stately 
elms, whose branching limbs have been made to meet, forming the 
arch the whole distance, which has a very pleasing effect from the 
road. The Cliff is a soft white rock, rising from the romantic 
banks of the Avon, eighty feet perpendicular, and is, if I may be 
allowed the expression, catacombedy or made into compartments, 
which have private or secret entrances from the ancient edifice 
which surmounts it, and built by Sir Guv, so noted in the feudal 
times for his mighty prowess in battle during those bloody wars 
which shook the throne of England. From the Clifi^ on an emi- 
nence is seen the monument to the memory of the Earl of Corn- 
wall, who lies beneath, the favourite minister of Edward the ' 
Second, who was beheaded by the Barons. The walk to it is 
highly romantic, and from that point there is a very extensive 
view of the beautiful landscape around, for miles, including the 
winding Avon. 

The mansion is rich in antique furniture and choice old paint- 
ings ; the ** Crane and Hawks," is of exquisite finisb, by Euben9. 
T&e old harpsichord still retains its appropriate plac^, but mupjh 
out of tuno.. In the chapel stands the statue of Sir Guy, chiselled 
from life, eight feet in height — a giant in those day.s> as he fully 
proved himself in battle. A secret passage leads from this chapel 

6 I 
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to one beneath, hewn out of the cliff; the steps leading to it are 
circuitous, made in the rock, and very much worn by the monks of 
old. Adjoining the subterranean chapel are the cloisters, and 
above them, small square apartments for sleeping, and prisons for 
torture. Communications cut in the rock are also made from the 
river-side to these dungeons, and from them to the mansion above, 
called the secret passages. In passing through them, lights were 
necessary, the steps being much worn in the sofl stone. A cave 
is cut in the side of the cliff, near the river, in which Sir Guy 
entombed himself for three yeara^ the cause never explained, but, 
tradition says, for disappointment in love. Near this cave is a 
spring of pure running water, under shelter of the rocks, to which 
is affixed an iron cup, with chain attached, as used by Sir Guy 
centuries ago, and from which all who visit the ClifF can take a 
cooling draught. But few Americans have ever taken the trouble 
to stop and visit the Cliff, on their way to Warwick Castle, and 
walk through its beautiful gardens, including its extensive park, 
filled with deer. The ancient and ponderous gateway is worth 
stopping to admire for its unique architecture and great solidity, 
made for the times of old. The neat and busy town of Warwick 
being but one mile from Guy's Cliff, I was soon rapidly going 
through its cleanly and well-paved streets, towards its castle gate. 
At the side of the massive gate is the warder's lodge, and giving a 
summons with the large iron knocker, the gate was opened by uie 
veteran warder, dressed in the style of the fifteenth century, who, 
with bow and smile that would have done credit to a courtier in 
Queen Anne's time, welcomed me to the castle, and inviting me 
into the lodge on the left of the gateway, exhibited to me the Earl 
of Warwick's punch-bowl, of composition, weighing eight hundred 
and ten pounds, and holding one hundred and ten gallons. To fill 
this bowl with punch requires one hundred pounds of sugar, 
eighteen gallons of rum, and eighteen gallons of brandy. It was 
filled two years previous, on the occasion of Lord Brooke taking 
possession of the castle. Two gentlemen, with myself, got into 
this bowl, and were not incommoded. On running an iron bar 
over the edge of the bowl, it produces a deafening gohg sound, 
which can be heard all over the castle, a distanceof three hundred 
yards. The sword of the late Earl is five feet in length, weighing 
twenty pounds; his shield thirty pounds; breast-plate fifty-six 
pounds ; helmet seven pounds ; his chain armour of great weight 
and beautiful workmanship; tilting-pole ten feet; and walking 
cane nine feet in length, and large in proportion. The Earl of 
Warwick's horse, whose iron armour was hanging i/i the room, 
must have been of prodigious size and strength, to have carried 
fluch enormous weight in battle ; such animals are scarce in these 
days, as well as such men as the late Earl, or Sir Guy of Warwick. 
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The Castle stands on the banks of the Avon ; on all the other 
sides it is surrounded by a high impregnable wall, at each angle of 
which is a tower of one hundred and thirty feet high, the tops 
covered with lead, from whicli there is a delightful prospect. 
These towers remain perfect, all the rooms in good order, with 
embrasures to defend them from an enemy. From Caesar's 
Tower there is a subterranean passage leading to the castle, and a 
brapcb leading some distance beyond the walls to the river-side. 
The castle i& furnished in the most magnilicent style, its walls 
liung with paintings from the old masters. The hall of armour is 
a rich treat for the eye of the antiquarian. Oliver Cromwell's 
sword, and the dirk and* shield of William Wallace, are among 
the valuable and numerous relics that adorn the great hall. Queen 
Anne's state chamber is at the extreme east wing of the castle, on 
the first floor, and adjoins the grand reception saloon, from which 
a corridor leads to the sleeping apartment which her majesty 
occupied while honouring the castle on a special invitation. All 
the furniture remains in the same position as on the morning Queen 
Anne left the castle for Windsor. The state bedstead, with its 
gorgeous. twelve feet posts, and triple drapery of satin, the luxu- 
rious arm chair, in which the Queen sat, with her embroidery, 
which she was working for the late Earl, may be seen in the 
chamber above. In this chair was I seated while engaged in ex- 
amining her unique dressing-case. Even the ornaments on the 
mantel-piece remain as when the queen occupied the chamber. 
One suite of rooms, when thrown open, are three hundred feet, or 
the whole length of the castle, and most magnificently furnished 
with paintings, in rich and costly antiquated frames, from the floor 
to the ceiling. As the Avon passes beneath the stately windows 
of the castle, an unceasing soothing murmur is heard from an 
artificial dam, over which is a rustic bridge, made for eflect, which 
adds much to the romantic view around this ancient castle. Its 
court-yard will hold several thousand troops, and from the gateway 
to the court-yard is a zig-zag passage, walled on each side, made 
for. defence, a distance of three hundred yards. No tourist should 
leave England without a visit to Warwickshire, which can be 
reached from London in four hours, at an expense of one pound, by 
railway. 

After presenting the veteran warder with the usual fee for his 
polite attention to us while at the castle, which had been refused 
with a smile from the rich livery servants in waiting, I walked to 
the hotel, and after partaking of a slight repast, was soon wending 
my way for Stratford-on-Avon, distance from Warwick eight miles, 
and in one hour and a half was set down at the door of the humble 
mansion in which the immortal Sbakspeare first drew the breath 
of life. The aged housekeeper received me with a smile, and led 
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the way up the narrow stairway to the whitewashed chamber, 
where, seating myself io the bard's oak arm-chair, recorded my 
name in the journal which lays open on the deal table, then wrote 
the following impromptu under my autograph : 

Immortal bard ! thy name, embalmed below, 
Shidl longer live than monuments of »tone ; 

No spot or blemish shall thy iDemory know, 
While earth remains and genius claims her throne. 

The walls were completely covered with names, so much so 
that it was some time before I could find a space to place mine 
own. Among them I saw the names of Van Buren, Adams, 
Livingston, Stevenson, Irving, Webster, Cambreleng, Vail, King, 
Willis, &c. &c., from the United States, also the names of many 
American ladies. Presenting the polite dame a small fee, I 
visited the ancient church, under which is interred the remains of 
the bard, by the side of his wife, and his bosom friend, John Comb. 
Two plain white marble slabs near the pulpit, show the spot be- 
neath which lie Shakspeare and his wife. It being Saturday, the 
orfi^anist was practising for the Sabbath, which added much to the 
solemnity around, and created feelings not easily described by a 
fond admirer of the bard's productions. The organ is very large, 
containing three thousand six hundred pipes, and forty stops. By 
the invitation of Mr. JL, the organist, I played a funeral dirge, 
giving the grand instrument its full powers, which truly accorded 
with my feelings at that moment, when so near the mortal remains 
of him who has earned immortality — a name perishable only with 
the globe itselfl After a silent ramble through the ancient grave- 
yard, filled with yew trees, I took my departure back to Coventry, 
where I arrived in time to take a social evening repast with my 
polite host of the *' Kind's Head,'* to whom I tendered many thanlcs 
for his kind hospitality, intending to leave early the next morning 
for Birmingham and GlouGesteruiir& 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Birmingham ; Tall Chimneji; Pablic Buildingp ; Factories ; Nebon*a 
Monument ; Churches ; American Locomotives ; English Prejudice ; 
Amusing Cbit-Chat ; Astonishment of a Yorkshire Merchant. 

On leaving Coventry, I took the first down tr&in from London 
for Birmingham, distance eighteen miles, fiire three shillings, time 
forty minutes. Birmingham is situated on the side of a hill, in a 
half circle, which has a very pretty appearance from a distance. 
Its numerous pyramidal chimneys, towering above all other 
objects, which are so common in all the factory towns in England, 
are seen from a great distance, and were it not for the dense 
volume of smoke ascending from them, as from the mouth of a 
crater, a stranger at first sight would take them for observatories. 
These chimneys, which are very expensive, are some of them one 
hundred and fifty feet high, yet they are required to be at least of 
that height on account of the atmosphere. The factories did not 
appear to be under full headway, as the orders from the United 
States, as the agent informed me jocosely, were like angel's visits, 
few and far between, of late. Immense quantities of cutlery and 
common hardware were piled up in the store-rooms waiting 
for orders, and there was much murmuring on account of the great 
increase of factories in the United States, and the neatness, com- 
bined with strength, of the articles manufactured, not made, said 
the agents by American workmen, but by English, many of whom 
were from Birmingham ; and if it continued much longer, the 
factories in England might as well be closed, for they could not 
then find a market for what articles were on hand, on account of 
the competition in the United States, and the high prohibitory 
tariff. The town, however, appeared verjr brisk and neat ; some 
of the shops, for splendour and stock, might vie with anj in England; 
its streets are well paved and brilliantly lighted at night All the 
hotels appeared full, and contentment seemed to reign every where 
around. I visited the beautiful Town Hall, Market House, High 
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School, and Churches, which are worthy of the tourist's observation. 
Also, the chaste monument to Lord Nelson, in bronze ; the gentle 
enunence in the centre of the town, on which it stands, gives it a 
fine effect at a distance. Birmingham is a town of great antiquity, 
and noted for its hospitality and courtesy towards strangers, parti- 
cularly Americans. 

Finding letters here which required me to go to Bristol, I took 
an omnibus for the railway station, from which started the train for 
Gloucester, distance fifty-three miles, fare four shillings, time one 
hour and forbr minutes. Having a little time to spare before the 
train set ofiT, 1 went forward to see the locomotive, and was su prised 
to see on it, in large gilt letters, ** Philadelphia ;'* on one other, 
•* New Vork." This induced me to ask of the engineer if they 
were of American make, informing him I was an American, and 
going in the train. He said they were made in Philadelphia by 
Mr. Norris;— that eighteen had come out, and fine little Yankee 
horses they were — could beat the London train, giving them the 
start of a mile, and then pass them with ease. The drivmg wheels 
of the English locomotive are five and a half feet diameter — those 
of the American were bat three feet, and I mentioned it to the 
engineer. 

'* Ah, never mind that," replied he, '* you will soon see how she 
streaks i/." 

The bell striking, I took my seat with a gentleman and two 
young ladies, his daughters, from Yorkshire, who were also goin^ 
to Gloucester. I informed them I was an American, which 1 
found was a good introduction, as is the case now all through 
England, and tends at once to lead to some inquiry as regards the 
United States, and will in many instances, as it has done, create 
friends, which has proved very advantageous to the stranger while 
abroad. We were proceeding at a very rapid rate, and as the 
gentleman and myself had been conversing on the great improve- 
ments of the age, on which he placed all to the credit of the 
English mechanic, and how much America was indebted to England 
for most of the vast improvements in which that country was at 
the time engaged. He suddenly and familiarly placed his hand 
on my knee, asked with a smile if we could travel at the rapid rate 
we were then going, on the rail-roads in America, and finished by 
observing, loudly : 

" England, England, before all the world, for locomotives and 
railways." 

" Yes," observed one of the daughters, " what would the world 
do without our little Island, for people seem to come from all parts 
of the world to even purchase their pins, needles, &c., and" 

*• Bless me," cried out her sister, " we shall most certainly all 
be killed if we go so fast ; do, father, speak to the agent, and"—— 
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" Killed indeed," quickly observed the father, with a load laugh 
of sneenng exultation, "English locomotives are like English blood 
horses: when once warm there is no stopping them; what say 
you, my friend?" again squeezing my hand with a knowing, 
inquisitive look. 

" Only, my dear sir, that the locomotive now drawing us at such 
a fearful speed, was made in the United Slates^ — that is all," 
replied I, bowing to the ladies. 

A loud laugh Srom the Yorkshireman and his daughters, followed 
my remark. 

"Well said, well said — a good joke, indeed! An American 
locomotive on an English railway ! ha, ha, ha! But, my dear sir, 
excuse me," continued the gentleman, "but ] cannot help laughing 
to see you look so very sedate, as if you really meant what you 
said !" 

"I do mean it, my dear sir," I replied, "and will repeat the 
assertion, and on our arrival at the station at Glouce.-ter, will also 
convince you of a feet, which you seem to doubt, and treat with 
ridicule." 

The national pride of the Yorkshire merchant was roused, and 
silently opening a large pocket-book, took out a note of j^lOO, 
saying : 

" Excuse me, sir, but I am so positive that you are under some 
mistake, or have been misinformed, that I will place this sum 
against j£5, merely for the joke sake, that it is not so." 

The whistle from the engine at that moment sounded, and the 
next minute we were at the station. After handing the ladies out, 
I observed to the father, smilingly, if he would accompany me, I 
would convince him of the truth of my assertion. The daughters 
also joined us, to see if there was no mistake ; — and the passengers, 
hearing what had been asserted, followed also as unbelievers. 

There stood the little puffing Yankee iron horse, with its keeper 
alongside, and the blazing letters, " Philadelphia,^* on its side. 

All seemed astonished, and many inquiries were made of the 
agent, who, observing their surprise, said, with a laugh — 

" Why, the company sent over to America for twenty at one 
order ; we have a dozen on the road, and hope soon to have such 
fine little fellows on all the roads in England, for they go ahead, 
and no mistake, like those who made them." 

All ended with a laugh. The Yorkshire merchant insisted on 
my dining with him at the hotel ; and in the afternoon I accom- 
panied his daughters through the city to make calls, and some 
small purchases. Their father presented me with his card at 
parting, with a hope, if 1 returned through Sheffield, not to fail in 
finding him out, and commanding his services, &c. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Gloucesbsr: itsCanal-Bosin, Shipping, Productions; Ancient Cathedral ; 
Paintings; Impromptu; HospiUls; Courtesy; Royal Exchange; 
Ancient Cathedral; Distinguished Persons; Hot Well; Clifton; 
Donkeys; Lady Coachmen; Stone Towers; Basket Ride; Fatal Acci- 
dent ; Steamship Great Britain, &c., &c. 

Gloucester, the ancient Glevo, is the seventh port in the 
kingdom as regards revenue receipts from imports. The whole 
country, from Birmingham to this ancient city, appears as a well 
cultivated garden, and the many picturesque villages, with flower- 
gardens attached to each house, which we passed, add much to the 
beautiful scenery, for the eye of the tourist to admire, in the west 
of England. 

Vessels of great burthen arrive here through a broad canal, com- 
municating with the river Severn. The great basin, filled with 
shipping and smaller craft, with their masts towering above the 
surrounding trees, has a singular but pleasing effect to the eye of 
the tourist The basin will hold one hundred vessels. 

Great quantities of pins are made here.. It is also celebrated for 
its cheese, which once took the lead in the American market It 
has also several factories for the making of cloth, which still has the 
preference for gentlemen's wear in'the United States. Its Cathe- 
dral is very ancient, in which is a noted whispering gallery, 
similar to the one in St Paul's, London. It contains the tombs of 
Edward the Second, and Robert Duke of Normandy. Also, some 
rich ancient pictures; among them, **The Last Day'^ is pre- 
eminent, so much so to my eye and taste, that I took a seat near 
the old altar, and wrote the following' impromptu : 

THE LAST DAY. 

The angePs trump strikes every ear, 

Echoing along the vaulted skies ; 
The earth and planets disappear, 

And chaos o'er creation flies. 
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Ther bursting tombs give ap their dead. 

And mountains melt with fervid heat. 
The sea je cedes in silent dread. 

And nllions kneel at Jesas* feet. 
The eami, and all this mighty whole ; 

The sun, the moon, and gems of light ; 
These planets that around us roll ; 

All, all be doomed to endless night. 
JehoTah comes — the clouds give way. 
Behold His throne — 'tis Judgment Day. 

There are also several ancient and modem churches, which are 
indeed worthy a partial examination to one who has an hour to 
spare, and fond of antiquity. There are also three hospitals, all 
free to examine, exclusive of the poor-houge, kept in the most ad- 
mirable order, both exterior and interior, and will vie for comfort, 
good nursing, and regulation, with any of the hospitals in Paris. 
The polite attention to strangers by the stewards is proverbial. 
The whole city carries with it the appearance of ancient grandeur, 
which has a most attractive and pleasing effect, when coming from 
a modem city. England is certamly the country for an antiquarian 
to feast his eyes, and for calm contemplation, while reviewing 
relics of ancient date, which are constantly, while travelling, rising 
up before him, whichsoever way he may be inclined to go ; and the 
people seem to take unwearied pleasure in pointing out all that is 
deserving of notice to the stranger, and their liberality and marked 
hospitality have no bounds. 

From Gloucester to Bristol is thirty-six miles ; and wishing to 
see the country, I took an outside seat on the stage-coach — also for 
variety sake — fare four shillings. The road is nne, the coachman 
always polite and attentive, ror his own interest sake, receiving 
from each passenger one shilling, which is all the pay he receives, 
as no wages are allowed stage-coach drivers in England, by the 
proprietors, while the guard is well paid for winding his bugle on 
approaching a stopping- place. An English coachman, dressed in 
blue coat, white vest, drab pantaloons, top boots, white gloves, with 
his hat cocked on one side of his head, and elegant mounted whip, 
feels proud on his throne, dashing at the rate often miles the hour 
over a beautiful road, and through a luxuriant country, laid out 
like a garden. They are noted for the care and kind attention to 
their horses, at all times and seasons, which is a good trait, and 
worthy of being noted to their credit. 

The tourist will ofttimes see signs hung out with the following^, 
in many of the country towns of England, viz. : " Liquors of ail 
kinds, and of the best quality, sold here, with the privilege of being 
drank on the premises." Where is Father Matbew 1 

On arriving at Bristol, I was taken, at my request, to the Royal 
Cireat Western Hotel, Park Street, College Green, which is the 
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most extensive and elegant in the town, and can iare as cheap as 
you please, paying for only what you order. No per diem charge, 
except for' your bed'-room. The proprietor is rarely seen a,bout 
the hotel ; all is conducted hy his lady and two daughters, which 
is by no means unpleasant to the tourist seeking information in a 
strange land ; for he will invariably find ladies in general more 
ready and willing to give information off-hand, than gentlemen, 
who are not willing to be asked questions which they should know, 
but do not know how to answer correctly. Bristol was once, for 
wealth and commerce, the second port in England. It is situated 
on the Avon, ten miles from its junction with the Severn, or 
Bristol Channel. The city is closely built, and business to me ap- 
peared brisk — all the shops well stocked — the streets cleanly and 
in good order, as well as the side-walks. It is one hundred and 
nineteen miles west of London, by the common road ; by railway, 

one hundred and four miles. Our worthy consul, Mr. O , 

having gone to Liverpool, with whom I had special business, I 
was politely invited by the acting consul to visit the Royal Exchange 
and reading rooms, and my name entered with a free pass at all 
times ; and many other like civilities paid me, which will ever be 
remembered with gratitude. 

The Cathedral was built in the eleventh century ; from its out- 
ward appearance, I should suppose it to have been built before the 
flood, and remained the lust under the waters, before the sun was 
permitted to cast his beams through its beautiful painted windows. 
It however presents some splendid specimens of ancient Gothic 
architecture, which is seldom to be met with, and must be seen to be 
properly admired. Bristol is the birth-place of Cabot, who was the 
discoverer of America; Admiral Penn, Hannah More, Chatterton, 
Southey, and Coleridge. 

There is a well called Hot Well, a mile below the city, of great 
purity and of much resort In St. Vincent's Rock, above the 
well, are found those native crystals called Bristol Stones. The 
numerous beautiful mansions on the top of this rock have the name 
of Cliflon, which is the chief resort of the aristocracy and gentry, 
on account of the salubrity of the air, and from the truly enchant- 
ing prospect, not to be equalled in all England, and had I to choose 
a place of residence in England, it would be Cliflon. 

I was much amused in seeing young ladies here mounted on 
(donkeys, with a small boy behind the stubborn animals, on foot, 
whipping them along through the streets, the ladies holding on 
with both hands, laughing at the seeming ridiculous figure they 
cut in public. These animals, so^ common in England, are here 
harnessed to small open carriages,''and have regular stands for hire, 
by girls who act as coachmen— sixpence a mile. 

The Stone Towers at Cliflon, and the passage from one tower to 
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the other in a basket, drawn over the dizzy height on a rope, heing 
two hundred feet ahove the river, is startling to hehold ; and there 
are but few who dare attempt the basket ride. I was very desirous 
to cross over, but was persuaded not to make the attempt, as but 
two months previous the rope broke, and the gentleman from Lon- 
don who rode in the basket, dashed to pieces in the fall upon the 
rocks below. 

] was invited to see the immense steamship Great Britain,'" of 
three thousand five hundred tons, and from her construction, con- 
vinced she would not only prove a safe sea steamer, but make the 
run to New York from Liverpool in ten days in the summer 
months. Should the company reduce the present exorbitant price 
one-third, a full complement of passengers would always be in 
readiness to give preference to this noble steamer. 

* Since lost on the coast of Ireland. 
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don ; Victoria Hotel, &.C. 

It appeared to me there were more of those small stubborn 
animals called donkeys, in the county of Somersetshire, than in 
any other county in England, mostly owned by those in humble 
life, who add mainly to their daily support in various ways, by the 
employment of these useful animals. One great reason is, these 
animals are exempt from taxation, and the only thing free from 
being taxed in the kingdom. On making inquiry of the proper 
authorities, why these animals were not taxed, I was informed that, 
having the cross on their shoulders, a law was passed under the 
Catholic administration, centuries ago, that donkeys should for ever 
be free from taxation ! This law never having been repealed, is 
the means of giving great pecuniary relief to those in humble cir- 
cumstances ; hence their great increase all through the kingdom. 

I observed also, most all the church steeples in the country vil- 
lages in England, bad for a vane the bird that crowed when Peter 
denied his Lord, and was informed this was the sole reason for 
placing it in so conspicuous a place in the olden Catholic times : 
that all should see and take warning, as there was a law in those 
days, that these birds should not be molested in any manner, and a 
heavy penalty and imprisonment to those who intentionally injured 
or destroyed one. 

While in Bristol, I had the pleasure of an introduction to Mr. 

J , the president of the Great Western Railway^ running up 

to London, who invited me to examine the station-house just 
finished. This building is four hundred feet long, and three hun- 
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dred wide» the whole under cover of an iron -roof— the stairways, 
and all the floors are of polished oak, the rooms of the president 
and directors, agents, and clerks, are richly carpeted and furnished. 
The rails from I^ndon through Bristol to Bath, are seven and a 
half feet apart, and between the rails and stone, is placed the 
whole distance, /fZ^ of one-eighth of an inch in thickness, which 
causes the cars to run without much noise, similar to a coach going 
over a smooth plank bridge, and the great width of the rails is pre- 
ventive from running on, when at tbe greatest speed. The cars 
are not inferior to a nobleman^s coach in finish, make and appear- 
ance, made to carry six persons only. The linings are of rich silk 
and fine cloth, richly carpeted, each seat is made similar to an 
easy arm-chair, each side running up, with an easy place to rest 
the head, and so arranged that no one can be in any wise incom- 
moded by his opposite or next neighbour. Under the seats are 
places for canes, umbrellas, small packages, &c. One large-sized 
plate-glass admits the light, to which is added a crimson spring 
curtain and blind, to be used when necessary. These splendid 
cars arc made double, owing to the great width of the rails, having 
a door similar to the entrance door in the side, also holding six ; the 
door can be closed or not at option, which makes it very convenient 
for families or parties in going any distance. The luggage is 
carried on the top of each, under cover. A person can read or 
converse in these splendid and noiseless cars, as well as in his 
own private room, while going forty miles the hour. 

The plan of placing /eZt under rails, is now being adopted on all 
the new railways in England, and on the Continent, and I trust 
the example will be followed by the railway companies in the 
United States, and the now deafening rattle of rails and loose 
windows prevented, so very unpleasant to all, more so to the in- 
valid, or one fond of reading. I have travelled on nearly all the 
railways in the United States, and never at any time have I had 
the good fortune of riding in a car in which I could indulge myself 
in reading or conversation, from the constant noise made by the 
loose windows and jarring of the rails, reminding me of a cotton 
factory when in full operation. There is certainly room for im- 
provement, and I trust in this enlightened age, advantage will be 
taken of it by our enterprising railroad companies throughout the 
Union, at the earliest moment. Pro bono publico. 

The ancient city of Bath is thirteen miles from Bristol, and 

Mr. J informing me that the great annual agricultural show 

would be held there the next day, and at which I should have a 
fine opportunity of not only seeing the nobility and gentry, but 
the products of Somersetshire, in all their variety, also, of visiting 
the old Abbey and city, and trying the new railway and cars, 
which were at my service then and at all times while I remained 

7 
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in the county, and should I go up to London, he hoped I woa]d 
accept his invitation to occupy a seat with him the following week, 
for that eity. His first polite proposal I accepted, and the next 
morning at nine o'clock, I was set down at the station in Bath, 
and immediately set out to see the show in Adelaide's Park. 
Having attended such shows in Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston, I Was greatly disappointed at what I saw, hoth in quality 
and quantity, and should not be mentioned in comparison with 
those in the United States. There was, however, a good turn out 
of the nobility and their children, as well as the gentry and com- 
monerSf with their little ones, which made it very pleasant for a 
couple of hours. 

Bath is also situated on the Avon. This city has been famous 
from the time of the Romans for its medical hot-springs, which 
still make it a place of ^at resort for the nobility and gentry. 
Bath exceeds every town m England in splendour and elegance of 
buildings, they being construct^ of a white stone, and in the best 
style of architecture. 

Adelaide's Park is spacious and beautifully laid out of late, sur- 
rounded with a neat paling, and its gates are open to all, and never 
closed, day or night The nobility alone have the privilege of 
riding through it, same as at St. James's Park, London. The 
Cathedral, called the Abbey, is truly a magnificent edifice ; and 
there are also several churches and chapels worthy of notice, 
modern and ancient. The foundation of the Abbey was commenced 
and built as high as the side-waik before the birth of Christ, a piece 
of which I brought away for examination. Its exterior, to my eye, 
appeared more strikingly ancient than Westminster Abbey. 
Among the vast number of marble tablets that decorate its walls 
in memory of the departed, to my surprise I saw one to the memory 
of my great-great-grandmother, the portraits of whose daughter 
and grand-daughter, in ancient firames, are now in my possession. 
There were tablets to the memory of Quinn, George Gordon, uncle 
to the late Lord Byron, Beau Nash, &c. All the aisles and floor 
are laid with tablets of white marble, with inscriptions. Its organ, 
to my ear, is inferior to many I heard in some of the village 
churches. 

The white stone crescent buildings in Bath make a most beau- 
tifiil appearance. They number about fifly^ formed into a crescent, 
and are let only to the families of the nobility. The ladies shop 
and make their calls in small carriages made for the purpose. 
They only hold one person, with four small wheels, swinging very 
low, the top coming well over for shelter from rain or sun, an apron 
high up in front, with a neat rod which is attached to the m)nt 
wheels, by which the lady guides it, acting on the principle of a 
rudder to a boat ; also it has a gauze curtain, similar to a veil, to 
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be used or not in front When a lady wiahes to make a hasty 
call, or go to a shop, she has no need to be an hour in changing 
her dress, or slioes, but only to put on her bonnet and shawl, rain 
or shine, call for her carriage, jump in and order the man or boy to 
push along. He obeys, not knowing where he is going, the lady 
steering her beautiful little carriage into any shop^ or to any house, 
in any part of the city ; can be screened from all eyes at option, 
with but little trouble, no expense, and under no obligation to any 
gentleman to escort her. I saw many of them on the side-Walks^ 
shopping, and also several in the park ; the ladies in the latter 
appeared to be invalids taking the air. I should think such snug 
cheap conveyances would answer well in the United States, it is 
only for a lady of fashion to order one, and they would soon become, 
as it were, an indispensable article. 

I returned to Bristol by the late evening train, after havinr 
passed one of the most pleasant days since arriving in England, 
and the following morning rode out with a friend to visit Berkley 
Castle, twelve miles from Bristol, the most ancient' baronial castle 
in England, now owned by the Earl of Sea^rave. On giving the 
usual loud summons, the wicket over its heavy portals opened, 
when the warder, on hearing our wish, informed us as the castle 
was undergoing extensive repairs, the jj^rl had left orders for no 
one to be admitted. Informing him I was from America, and de- 
sired to see the court-yard without entering the castle, he reluc- 
tantly threw open the ponderous gates. It is kept up in the old 
feudal style, and its ancient, now silent, untenanted towers, show 
what they once contained ; and though so near the Channel, it was 
made almost impregnable from an invading foe. The court-yard 
is paved, and capable of holding a small army* the walls high, and 
of massive thickness. 

This castle was once the residence of kings, and many were the 
tournaments given within its walls. Alas ! what a change has 
old Time brought about ; food for the mind given to contemplation, 
but it is some time before these scenes can be brought back from 
centuries past, and with them all who figured in the by-gone days 
of chivalry, never again to be witnessed in old England. We were 
refreshed by the old warder coming from his sanctorum, with a 
pewter can of olden times, filled with foaming ale, which he said, 
with a half-serious look, was brewed when old Cromwell held the 
castle. After handing him a fee for his politeness, we returned to 
Bristol. Early the following morning found me retracing my way 
back to Birmingham. 

While at Birmingham, I was invited to a small evening party, 
and there had the deep mortification in meeting with a gentleman 
and lady, but lately married, from one of the principal cities in the 
United States, on a tour of pleasure — the lady not knowing how 
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to read or write, or speak her own language correctly. She was 
dressed as fashionable as her milliner understood how to cut an 
English dress, with a large gold watch, to which were appended a 
pair of large gold seals and keys, all dangling in sight, much to 
the amusement of the ladies and pity of the gentlemen present, 
but to the delight of her doating husband, who could make out to 
read a newspaper, and with difficulty write his autograph. But 
with filthy lucre all was made to pass off very well. 1 met the 
happy couple afterwards in London, on a Sunday morning, as I was 
coming from St. Paul's. They were standing at the corner of 
Ludgate Hill and Old Bailey, with a small crowd around them ; the 
lady had a neat riding whip in her hand, which she had just bought 
of a boy vending them, and this caused quite a crowd to see what 
was going on. I joined them and walked up the street. On ask- 
ing her why she bought a whip, she laughingly observed — 

** To hide the boys and fellows who stopped to look at her as she 
went along the streets.'* 

From Birmingham to London is one hundred and twelve miles 
by railway — fare sixteen shillings — running time three hours. 
Having no wish to enter London by the railway, my friend pro- 
posed to pay our fare as far as the Boxmoor station, twenty miles 
from London, and there take a private conveyance and enter the 
city at our leisure. On arriving at Boxmoor, my friend still in- 
sisting on acting purser and pilot, hired a handsome landau and 
pair, with a dashing coachman, who drove us to Hampstead, ten 
miles, through a country which appeared as a garden the whole 
distance. After stopping to dine, and allowing time for the hire of 
a fresh pair of horses, during which we roamed about the pretty vil- 
lage, the landau drew up, and having now but ten miles to reach 
London, we leisurely wended our way to that vast metropolis, over 
the finest road in the world, and crowded with vehicles of all kinds. 
For three miles we were riding through the densely-inhabited 
suburbs before entering the city, and at six o'clock of a Saturday 
afternoon, we drove into Euston Square, and were set down at the 
splendid Victoria Hotel, owned and built by the Liverpool and 
London Railway Company. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



London; Its Elnvirons; Eoiton Square; Railway terminus; Victoria 
and Adelaide Hotels ; Ayenues to London ; Noblemen and Citizens* 
Ckrantry-seats ; Hints to Tourists ; Streets ; Their names and number ; 
Districts ; Appearance of the Houses ; West End ; Business streets ; 
Shipping ; Tlwir appearance ; Situation of London ; Its soil ; Private 
Lodgings; Police; Beggars; London at midnight; Its squares; 
Their appearance; American Minister; His influence at Ck>urt, and 
distinguished honours by the Queen to his Lady ; The Parks ; Hyde 
Park ; Its size, appearfince, and accommodations, d&c. 

The terminus of the Liverpool and Birmingham Railway is at 
Euston Square, West End, near which stands two of the meet 
splendid and spacious hotels in London : the Victoria and Adelaide, 
owned and built by the Railway Company at an immense cost. 
These hotels stand fiicing each other on the square, which, with 
the magnificent towering stone arch at the railway, facing the 
square eastward, adds greatly to its appearance. This arch, merely 
built as an ornament to the Station-House, cost the Company 
j& 10,000 sterling. The hotels are under one proprietor, and mici- 
way between them, is the great kitchen, communicating by a well- 
lighted subterranean passage to both establishments, which are 200 
yards apart The tourist has only to select a chamber, at a high 
or low price, for which he is charged durin? his stay, and pays only 
for what he chooses to call for, optional witli him to have his meals 
there, or elsewhere. The Globe Hotel, New York, is kept on the 
same plan and princely style, which has not its superior in the 
United States. 

For twenty miles around London the lands form a rich and highly 
interesting appearance, cultivated as a beautiful garden, thickly 
dotted here and there with the country-scats of noblemen, houses 
of the gentry and wealthy citizens, rows of villas of tasteful archi- 
tectural fronts and neat picturesque boxes of the citizens — and all 
the broad avenues leading into this Babylon of the 19th century, 
appear as smooth and cleanly as a bowling green. The street 
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lamps extend for three miles beyond the city proper, and at night 
have a beautifnl appearance, and prevent accidents which would 
otherwise occur from the crowded state of the great thoroughfares 
of vehicles going out and entering the city. 

The tourist, immediately on his arrival in London, should step 
into one of the numerous book stores, and for a shilling purchase a 
neat pocket map, which, after an hour or two of study, will enable 
him to move about the city and see all that is to be seen without 
asking many questions. If questions are to be asked, inquire of 
some shop, or public house, and be careful not to rely always on 
street information, unless from some one of the numerous police, 
who are stationed at the corners of the streets, and known by their 
blue uniform trimmed with white lace, who are bound to give you 
a correct answer. The tourist, by running his eye over his map, 
will perceive that thdre are two grand lines of streets in London. 
The directions of the main streets follow the course of the river 
Thames, from east to west, and the cross streets, for the most part, 
in a direction from north to south. Those running east and west 
are : Oxford Street, St. Giles, Holborn, Skinner Street, Newgate 
Street, Cheapside, Cornhill, and Leadenhall Street. North and 
south : Piccadilly, St. James Street, Pall Mall, Charing Cross, 
Strand, Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, St. Paul's Church- Yard, Wat- 
tling Street, Cannon Street, and Tower Street, to the Tower of Lon- 
don. 

The boundary of the Thames, and the two grand lines of streets, 
render it exceedingly easy for strangers to find their way in Lon- 
don, for, as they will see by their map, there is scarcely any point 
of this great city which is not within half a mile of one of these 
lines. It will also be seen that London is divided into three great 
districts, viz : West End, the City, and East End. To make him- 
self familiar with all of them, and be in the neighbourhood of all 
the sights and places of resort which each district contains, the 
tourist should locate himself a week in each one of them ; by fol- 
lowing this easy and pleasant plan, he will soon make himself as 
well acquainted with London and all it contains, as the city in 
which he has residfed for years. 

The principal streets of London are wide, airy, cleanly, and sur- 
pass all others in Europe, in their convenience for trade, and the 
accommodation of passengers of every description. All the mud 
apd rubbish that naturally accumulate in the streets, are taken 
away immediately. The streets, lanes and alleys, are thought to 
be near 30,000. Most of the houses are built in a uniform plan of 
three and four stories above ground, with a basement containing an 
eating- room, pantry, kitchen, &c.; brick or stone are the materials, 
in many instances marble, but all have a dingy appearance from 
the coal smoke and damp atmosphere. Those of the nobility and 
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persons of fluxion, though 'mostly plain and simple in their exterior, 
are interiorly constructed with all the variety of taste, elegance 
and convenience, for which modem architecture is distinguished, — 
all having, both in the city and country, a constant and lavish sup- 
ply of water, and nothing can be more cleanly and commodious 
than the interior of an English house, which extends to hotels, 
coffeehiNises, restaurants, &c. To this may be added hospitality, 
with a wish to oblige from the inmates, thereby making strang^s 
feel always at ease, and at home. 

The West End of London is the most modern and elegant The 
trading part of the city extends from Oxford Street to Wapping, (a 
mile l^low the Tower,) a dbtance of 5 miles, including two miles 
or more round St. Paul's Church- Yard. The shipping extends from 
London Bridge, over 4 miles down the Thames, Uiree and four 
abreast, biesides the immense docks which dbplay their forests of 
towering masts, with colours of all nations, and hundreds of steamers 
at anchor, or plying to and fro over the sparkling waters, with thou- 
sands of jolly watermen dashing in their wake. It is said that 
between two and three thousand vessels of all descriptions arrive 
at and depart daily, on an average, to and from this modem 
Babylon. 

A greater part of London is situated on rising ground ; the soil 
is excellent for residence, being sound and dry, and a broad rapid 
river, flowing through the heart of the city, agitated twice a day 
by the tide, ventilates and purifies the whole. Although the atmo- 
sphere in London is too frequently moist, the weather often in ex- 
tremes, and the change fronr one extreme to another, frequently 
sudden, yet the metropolis may fairly be deemed one of the most 
healthy in the world. 

In every eligible street throughout London may be seen, at the 
countless windows, cards, on which are printed — ** Private Lodgings 
to Let," or, " Rooms for Single Gentlemen" — which reminded me 
of a piece I have often repeated when at school, written by George 
Coleman, the younger, beginning as follows :-^ 

** Who has e'er been in London, that overgrown place, 
And seen * lodgings to lei' staring him full in the face," &c. 

Those that I saw, and occupied,! must say, for cleanliness and other 
comforts, are not equalled by any on the Continent 

The police of London is superior and under better regulations 
than in any other part of Europe. It is but seldom, amid so hete- 
rogeneous a mass of human beings, any noise or confusion from 
mobs or fights are heard, or seen, either by day or night Beggars 
are not permitted to make a stand in the street, to stop an indivi- 
dual, or ask alms, in London ; they go about the streets with placards 
pinned on some conspicuous place about their persons, indicating 
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their several wants, bat oever permitted to ask aid or come to a 
stand. 

While half of the worid is buried in repose at midnight, London 
teems with life— secret and noiselesB though it be, but not the less 
active. Vice, in all her most debastnff hues, there holds her gnmd 
festival — ^sorrow keeps her lone vigur— crime and remorse court 
slumber in vain. From the titled libertine, who heeds neither the 
world, nor the world's law, to the deeded and l^otalized ruflian, 
whose hand is against all men, the evils of every de^ee are aMke 
working their deeds of darkness in confident secnrity. Such is 
London at midnight — London I the needy villain's general home. 

Nothing contributes more to the beauty of London than its 
numerous and neat squares. Grosvenor Square was formerly the 
finest ; it contains several acres planted with evergreens. In its 
centre is an equestrian statue of George the Second. Belgrave 
Square is now considered superior to any in London, to the left of 
Hyde Park Corner, ffoing up Piccadilly ; it was laid out without 
heeding expense, and is surrounded with the most splendid mansions 
in the city. All the squares are too numerous to mention here, — 
the taste of the tourist will dictate to him tliose he may specially 
wish to see. 

Our Minister to the Court of St. James resided in Gros- 
venor Square, — and the second morning after my arrival in London, 
I called, as a friend, to pay my personal respects, and deposit my 
passport in the office of the Legation. The American Minister's 
courtesy, urbanity, and Chesterfield ian manners, with talents of the 
highest order, made him the favourite at Queen Victoria's splendid 
court. Victoria, in person, delighted in doing him honours, as well 
as did her Ministers — and his lady was no less distinguished at 
Court for her suavity and graceful bearing ; so much so, as to cause 
the Queen to invite her to be her guest for a season at Buckingham 
Palace. 

One of the most delightful scenes belonging to London, and that 
which most displays its opulence and splendour, is formed by the 
company in Hyde Park, St. James's Park, Regent's Park, and Ken- 
sington Gardens, in fine weather, especially on Sundays. Hyde 
Park contains about 360 acres, and is a spot of great natural beauty, 
made more so, by having a fine piece of water, called the Serpen- 
tine, running through it. It has been computed that 70,000 people 
have been seen taking the air at one time in Hyde Park and Gar- 
dens contiguous. The Park has five gates ; the principal is Cum- 
berland gate, from Oxford Street Hyde Park Corner is at the ex- 
tremity of Piccadilly, opposite to which is Apsley House, the princely 
mansion of the Duke of Wellington ; and facing this house, in the 
Park, stands the noted colossal iron statue of Achilles, erected at 
the expense of certain ladies in honour of Wellington, for his victory 
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at Waterloo. The Park is open at all times and free for all. From 
2 o'clock till 5 o'clock in the afternoons, the spacioas gravel roads 
within the Park are covered with horsemen and carriages of the 
nobility and others, and the footways actually jammed by lx>th sexes. 
Therefore, should the tourist havis a desire to see high life while in 
London, in what may be termed hundreds of splendid equipages, 
' filled with all the beauty and fashion of the nobility, gentry and 
wealthy, with noble fops and others in attendance, mounted on 
blood and spirited chargers, let him repair to Hyde Park any plea- 
sant afternoon, about 3 o'clock, and he will see a sight which will 
never be erased from his memory. By having some one with him 
to point out allj who, like meteors, dart along for hours, it Will be 
the more interesting. While roaming through this extensive Park, 
one afternoon, I thought, from the signs of the times, whether the 
child was not then bom in the United States, who, before the pre- 
sent century had passed away, would either see or hear of an 
Anurican army of 50,000 men being reviewed in Hyde Park, 
while the American banner proudly floated from the Horse Guards, 
Whitehall, as the head-quarters of the American Commander-in- 
chief. More strange and startling events have come to pass since 
the Christian Era, even as regards England, which nation has again 
and again been conquered, and her invincible subjects (thought to 
be) placed under a foreign yoke ; and the monuments of her inva- 
ders still remain as landmarks, to show how oft she has been hum- 
bled, and her fleets driven from the ocean, seeking shelter in the 
Thames. Steam may yet be in its infancy, and while so we see it 
driving, with resistless force and speed, ships of 8,000 tons burthen, 
in defiance of the elements, and old Neptune to boot, across the 
tempestuous Atlantic. The march of America is onward — the age 
one of improvement — and who can dash aside the curtain of fate 
to know what is to impede her hitherto unprecedented progress, 
while steam exists, and annexation stands in bold relief and oeck- 
oning attitude on her escutcheon 1 

As this and the following chapter will be a true picture of Lon- 
don, as it is, I would advise those readers, who may expect to visit 
the vast city, to preserve them as a guide. It will save them 
much trouble and expense during their sojourn. 
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liondop; Chajige of Residence; Invitation to Buckingham Palace from 
the Earl of Uxbridge ; I^amble through the Palace ; Its magnificence ; 
Paintings ; Concert Room ; Council, or throne Room ; Queen Victoria ; 
Surprise ; Introduction ; Courtesy ; Duchess of Sutherland ; North- 
Eastern boundary ; The Queen's Council; The Nomination; Rejection ; 
Mr. Fox ; Appointment of Lord Ashburton ; His instructions ; Treaty 
concluded ; Tea Room ; Invisible Music ; Its Effects ; The Qu^n ; 
The Ratification ; The Happiness of the Queen and Prince Albert, 
&c., &C. 

A MOST formidable nuisance to strangers in London, is the ad- 
dress and nimbleness of pickpockets^ who mix in every crowd, 
attend about the windows of print-shops, and mock auctions, and 
frequent ail public exhibitions and places of amusement, dressed as 
gentlemen of easy fortunes. Residents in London seldom suffer 
from this species of thell, slh they never permit the familiar ad- 
vances of strangers, however plausible their appearance, and when^ 
ever they have occasion to mix in a crowd, or go to public places* 
they do not carry with them articles of great value, as they keep 
their attention fixed on their pockets. Any person who saunters 
about London, or mixes in great crowds, with^much property about 
him, deserves no pity on account of the losses he may sustain in 
London, or any other great city, at home or abroad. 

Having seen all the attractions at the West End of London 
worthy of observation, I renA>ved my quarters, at the advice of a 
friend, from the Victoria Hotel, Euston Square, to Chapel Place, 
in Bond Street, near Oxford Street, it being the very centre of 
London, for which I paid but ten shillings a week, front room, 
second floor, includmg breakfast at any hour, dining when and 
where I pleased. 

In conversing with an influential diplomatist a few mornings 
previous, of a desire to visit Buckingham Palace, the city residence 
of Queen Victoria, the day I removed to Chapel Place I unex- 
pectedly received a note of invitation from the Earl of Uxbridge, 
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Lord chamberlain to her majesty, impressed with the royal seal, to 
visit Buckingham Palace at any time that yiroiild suit my own 
pleasure and convenience, &c. 

The next rooming I walked down Bond Street, turned up Pic- 
cadilly, from thence into a private footway leading into St. James 
Park, passing the palaces of the Duchess of Kent, and Duke of 
Sutherland, which brought me in front of Buckingham Palace ; 
passing the sentry, I gave the usual summons, and was politely 
invited into the hall, presented my card, the register of invitation 
examined, and then with much ceremony ushered into tlie recep* 
tion hall ; the dopr at the extreme end opening, an elderly gentle- 
man in black approached, bowed, called me by name, and introduced 
himself, then invited me to walk up the grand stairway leading to 
the saloons above, observing as we slowly ascended, that the Prince 
and Earl were both out riding, and lier majesty then did not receive 
company, giving audience only to her ministers, as business of lm« 
portance might require ; further observing with a smile, that ano- 
ther heir to the crown might soon be expected. . This information 
was very gratifying at the moment, as it afforded me what I so 
much desired, an opportunity to ramble through the palace without 
the usual formality on such occasions, depriving one of making 
observations in company with those interested, which, if alone, or 
only with an attendant, he could do to his satis^ction and at leisure 
— also, knowing I could be prc^sented to the Queen by our resident 
minister, who had offered to do so at any time, and to furnish me 
tvith all that was requisite on such occasions. 

Around the walls of the dining room were suspended in massive 
firames the portraits of the Queen's late father and family. The 
dining table stood in the centre of the room, around which were 
twenty armed chairs daily occupied by the royal family and invited 
guests. Over the folding doors is a screen, from which, at in- 
tervals during the feast, issues sofl melodious music from a small 
select band. 

The thrcme room is where the Queen convenes her private 
council. At the head of the room is a raised platform, over which 
hangs a rich canopy ; the Queen stands here when she creates a 
knight, by laying a sword slightly on his shoulder. A table, 
covered with a rich cloth, stood in the centre of the room, around 
which were chairs for the minister of state. At the head of the 
table a superb arm-chair for her majesty, near the throne. It was 
in this room the northeastern boundary question was discussed, 
when the Queen's ministers were unanimous in favour of Mr, Fox, 
their minister resident at Washington, negotiating the treaty with 
the United States, which nomination was instantly rejected by the 
Queen, who nominated Lord Ashburton, which not receiving a 
vote, the council adjourned, and the Queen sending for Lord Ash- 
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burton, appointed him with full powers, and instructions not to 
return until the difficulty was amicahly and finally adjusted, with* 
out resorting to arms, stating to his lordship that the frigatje War- 
spite should have orders to remain at New York until all was 
accomplished, and to bring him back with the treaty, &c. This 
appointment and decision of; Queen Victoria,' was, at the time, 
attributed to the influence, and by the advice of the American 
minister, to the Queen, who believed Mr, Fox, (jvhose mind had 
been made up on the object, and not a very great &vourite at 
Washington,) would have probably involved the two nations into 
a trar, which the Queen was determined should not be the case 
while she wore the crown, and having Prince Albert to coincide 
with her on the important question. The concert room is very 
superb, the floor is inlaid with satin and rose wood, which cost 
fifteen hundred pounds. The royal audience room is truly mag- 
nificent. Here her majesty receives s^U connected *wiih the royal 
family. The doors are of plate rglass, and the pier-glasses reach 
from the ceiling to the floor. While examining a most splendid 
pier-table, to which was attached a glass reaching to the ceiling, 
it suddenly retreated, shewing a secret passage to anotheir room, 
all done by a secret spring, and appeared to move on hinges. 
Through this passage the Queen enters to meet her royal kindred, 
why I could not learn. In the reception saloons, which are divided 
by folding doors, among other . splendid articles, are two grand 
pianos of rose wood, one psesented to the Queen, and one to Prince 
Albert. The Queen's being open, I found, on chording the keys, 
to be in excellent tune and of exquisite touch and tone. Prince 
Albert, as well as the Queen, is an excellent performer, both on 
the piano and organ, and has had a new organ put up in Windsor 
Castle for his and the Queen's amusement Queen Victoria is pas- 
sionately fond of music, and her eye, look, and sweet poetic ex- 
pression, all indicate that melody reigns triumphant in her inmost 
soul ; with such feelings her noble heart cannot be otherwise than 
open and alive to the welfare of her subjects. Prince Albert also 
seems to have the same temperament with that of his royal con- 
sort, which is seen in every lineament of his mild, open, and 
dignified countenance. In this case, at least, I should suppose 
among royalty, the heart had truly met with its twin heart, and 
both were most happily blended in one, and will venture to predict, 
that if there is such a thing as perfect, unalloyed felicity, which is 
so seldom the lot of mortals to enjoy in this transitory life, Prince 
Albert and Queen Victoria, (throwing aside royalty and its incum- 
brances,) uninterruptedly have obtained it, with all its attendant 
blessings. Such were the sentiments I expressed to my gentle- 
manly conductor, or usher, while standing near the closed folding- 
doors in the saloon, and as he was about replying, a soft tread was 
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heard in the adjoining saloon near the folding-doors. We listened, 
when a distant door of the saloon closing, we in silence passed 
into the beautiful picture-gallery, which is an oblong room with 
its vva^ls covered with paintings in rich ancient frames. Two 
rows of exquisitely-finished lounges extend the whole length of 
the gallery stationed in its centre, and here the Queen usually sips 
her tea, surrounded by select friends and maids of honour, while 
plaintive^ harmonious music from an invisible distant band steals 
with varying cadence around the gallery. The sweet, soothing 
airs, the twilight, and ancient paintings, all combined, ofttimes 
have such an effect on the Queen, that during the soothing harmony, 
she retires for awhile to her private apartment, attended by a maid 
of honour, where, on bended knee, England's sovereign gives vent 
to her feelings by humbling majesty before Him from whom she 
solicits that aid so necessary to enable her to bear the burden im- 
posed on her for the good of her subjects, and the safety, honour, 
and welfare of her mighty kingdom, • 

While in the picture-gallery, a door leading from the queen's 
apartments slowly opening, a lady dressed in plain mourning, with 
a white handkerchief carelessly thrown over her shoulders, and a 
handsome volume in her hand, with a finger between the leaves, 
as if she had been reading, entered to pass to a suite of rooms beyond. 
As she approached I knew her to be the Queen, We gave the 
usual salutations, my name and country, mentioned by my con- 
ductor. The Queen inquired how long 1 bad been in England — if 
I had been on the Continent — ^how Iwas pleased with London, 
&;c. On moving to pass on, she said, with one of her irresistible 
smiles, " If you are in town at our next levee, your minister, f 
presume, will present you." I replied, he had already voluntarily 
offered so far to honour me should I be in London. As the Queen 
approached the do(^r, it opened ; she passed through, and it noise- 
lessly closed, A lady, in a superb dress, great beauty, with the 
figure of a houri, soon followed hastily afler the Queen, and I was 
informed that it was the Duchess of Sutherland, the keeper of the 
Queen's robes, whose palace was seen in the park from the window 
of the gallery, and from which I had a fine view of the Queen's 
private gardens, and the far distant St. PauVs towering above all 
other objects, Buckingham Palace was built in 1703, and pur- 
chased by George the Third, in 1761. There is a certain caste on 
Queen Victoria's countenance inclining to melancholy (which no 
artist has as yet produced, and which makes her appear very in- 
teresting, and beloved by sll who approach her), as if she had a 
care too heavy, and wishing to be relieved, that she might retire to 
private life with him who is apparently all the world to her, and 
whose devotion to the happiness of his royal consort cannot be sur- 
passed by any of their subjects in private life, or probably in the 
world. 

8 
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London ; Visit to Apsley House ; Absence of the Duke of Wellington ; 
Letter; The Dike's Reply; Napoleon's Statue; Ball and Shawl 
Incident; Paintings; Visit to the Tower of London; Crown Jewels ; 
Victoria's Crown ; Horse Armory ; The Axe ; Instruments of Tor- 
ture; Traitor's Gate; Dungeons; The Moat; Battery; Principal 
Buildings ; Prison of Sir Walter Raleigh ; Queen Anne Boleyn ; 
Lady Jane Grey ; Earl of Essex, &c. ; Thames Tcmnel : Its 
Length, Breadth, Appearance ; Illumination; Arches; Side.Walks; 
Hint to Tourists; Jane Shore's late residence; The Edict; The 
Polite Fishmonger of Lombard Street, &c., &c. 

The American tourist, on first conaing to London with his 
national vanities thick upon him, with his scale of measurement 
graduated by Broadway, the City Hall, the Battery, Boston Com- 
mon, &c., is confounded by the extent of London, by its magnificent 
Parks, its immense structures, its docks and ware-houses, and all 
its details of convenience and comfort, and its aggregate of 
incalcuable wealth. — He will, however, begin to comfort himself 
with the thought that its people have been at it for thousands of 
years, and by degrees envy melts into self-complacency, and he 
will whisper to himself— they are my relations — our fathers had a 
hand in it — we are of the same race, as our new-planned cities 
and unfinished towers will, perhaps hereafter prove. It is said Lon- 
don is dismal and dark in winter, but it is not so in summer. The 
smoke colour of the houses is soil and healthy to the eye, so unlike our 
flaming brick in all the American cities. And the cleanliness of its 
streets is proverbial as well as is that of its side-walks and crossings. 

Having a note of introduction to the Duke of Wellington, from 
a high public functionary, 1 called at an early hour at Apsley 
House, Hyde Park Corner, one morning, to present it in person to 
his lordship. On sounding the summons at the high ponderous oak 
gate?, I was informed oy the veteran, smiling, good-humoured 
butler, that the Duke bad left town for Walmur Castle, Kent 
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county, — his usual summer retreat I informed him mj business, 
my disappointment, and from whence I hailed : at which he invited 
mc to see the house. In the great passage were a number of 
servants, in rich livery, who opened the saloon doors and drawing- 
rooma At the foot of the grand stairway stands a statue of 
Napoleon, on a marhle pedestal, the whole chiselled from one 
piece, weighing five tons — a present to the Duke from a French 
nobleman. Around the hall are busts of Massena, Sir Walter 
Scott, William Pitt, Lord Gordon, Lord Ponsonby, George the 
Third, two Roman statues, &c. The statue of Napoleon is eleven 
feet high, with his right arm extended. Apsley House is 
magnificently furnished, and its paintings costly, from old masters, 
many of which were presented to the Duke when on tlie Continent, 
and are arranged so as to strike the beholder in any position by 
light and shade. The great banquet ing-rcom faces on the park, in 
which the duke annually gives a feast in commemoration of his 
victory at Waterloo, at which time his noted service of silver plate 
is displayed. 

An incident, much to the Duke^s credit, was mentioned to me 
as having taken place at a ball given at Apsley House. A few 
years since, soon after the statue of Napoleon had been placed at 
the foot of the grand stairway, some few ladies of high rank, on 
ascending to the ball-roomf intentionally or thoughtlessly, threw 
over the out-stretched arm of the statue their costly cashmere 
shawls, intimating, by so doing, that if Napoleon were alive, his 
proper place would be, where his statue then stood, in the hall of 
his conqueror. In the course of the evening, the Duke, on 
descending the stairs, saw, with indignation the insult offered him 
in his own house, as he thought, and, calling his body servant, 
ordered him to take charge of those shawls, pointing to the statue, 
and hold them until he called for them. As the ladies were 
surrounding the Duke, previous to their departure, he turned and 
whispered to a servant in waiting. Immediately the shawls were 
brought in, and the Duke, holding them up, stated what had 
occurred, and how deeply mortifying it was to his feelings — 
thought it was both indecorous and thoughtless, especially in his 
house, &>c. The shawls were then sent to the ladies* drawing- 
room, and there remained — no one claiming them. After a few 
months had elapsed, and no one calling for the costly garments, 
the Duke sent them to auction, and the proceeds were placed in 
the funds of the Waterloo Orphan Society. 

Having read ** Ainsworth*s Tower of London,'* I had a great 
desire to go through the whole of that celebrated fortress at my 
leisure, and not by paying sixpence, have but a partial examination, 
and that in a hurried manner, accompanied by numerous visiters 
and a &tigued attendant. The Duke ef Wellington being Lord 
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High Constable of the Tower« it was my intention, could I have 
had the honour of presenting to him my letter, of asking him to 
grant my wish to visit the Tower at leisure ; being disappointed. 
Tasked the advice of an influential friend, who replied — ** Address 
the Duke a note at Walmur Cadtle, enclosing to him the letter of 
introduction." I did so immediately, and the next afternoon the 
penny post handed me a letter from Walmur Castle written and 
superscribed by the Duke^s own hand. Showing it to my friend, 
he was equally as surprised as myself, — observing that there were 
antiquarians in London who would give j£10 for it : and after the 
Duke's death, j£20, as he seldom took a pen in hand, except 
only to sign his name officially to some public document. The 
next morning, early, stepping into an omnibus in Piccadilly, I was 
soon threading my way through the Strand and Fleet Street^ for 
the Tower of London. The governor being absent, I stated my 
wish to the officer of the day, who politely observed **. it would 
afford him great pleasure to see that my wish was gratified :** and, 
sending for one of the men-at-arms, who was in the rich costume 
of two centuries past, gave him his instructions, and for four hours 
we were roaming through its rooms, vaults, cells, &c., and for half 
an hour examining the celebrated costly crown jewels by lamp- 
light The splendid Imperial Crown, made for Queen Victoria, 
has in front a large Jerusalem cross, entirely frosted with brilliants, 
and in its centre a unique sapphire, two inches long, of the purest 
and deepest azure, all presenting, under the reflections of the lamps, 
a dazzling succession of colours. 

The Horse Armory, in itself, is worth a jaunt across the Atlantic 
to examine. The room is 150 feet by 33, all arranged in chrono- 
logical order — no less a number than twenty-two equestrian figures, 
comprising many of the roost celebrated Kings of England, accom- 
panied by their favourite lords and men of rank, all of them, together 
with their horses, in the armour of the respective periods when 
they flourished ; many, indeed, in the identical suits in which they 
appeared while living. The horses stand, mounted by their riders, 
almost without any visible support, on a brick floor, and it is some 
time before one can do away with the impression that all he sees 
is not reality. The imposing magnificence and deep interest which 
pervade this scene is probably uneoualled. A crusader, upon his 
barbed horse, is deserving of a little time to examine, said to be 
700 years old. Near him is a man-at-arms, of the fifteenth century, 
7 feet high in gigantic armour ; and Henry the Eighth, in armour, 
on horseback. 

The Tower was a palace during 500 years, and only ceased to 
be so on the accession of Queen Elizabeth. Here fell Henry the 
Sixth ; Clarence ; Edward the Sixth and his brother, the Duke of 
York ; the two last by order of Richard the Third. The room 
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in which these innocents were mardered. w<» .hown n.e: also the 
rooms in which were confined Sir Walter Raleigh, Queen Anne 
Boleyn, Lady Jane Grey, the Earl of Essex, and Sir Guilford 
Dudley; the axe which took off the heads of the last four persons, 
was placed in my hands« and I stood upon the spot where each one 
of them was made to suffer. — The principal buildings are the 
Church, The White Tower, Governor's house, Bloody Tower, 
Jewel Office, Ordnance Office, Horse Armory, Queen £lizabeth*s 
.Armory, Artillery and Tent Room. Some of the walls are 17 feet 
in thickness. In the room of torment, were the thumb screw, the 
collar of torment, the bilboa, or yoke, the cravat, an engine for 
locking together the hands, feet and neck, before bein? placed on 
the rack. The small-arm armory is over 3d() feet in length, and 
when I saw it, contained over 150,000 stand of arms, most beautifully 
and tastefully arranged. I took a seat iii the Tower barge, and 
was rowed through the Traitor's Gate, ascended the steps, and 
stood on the landing stone wheie all state prisoners were received. 
From there I passed through the dismal winding passages to the 
different courts, rooms, prisons, &c., on to the banks of the btoad 
moat that surrounds the Tower, and crossing the drawbridge 
stood on the " Devil's Battery,^* still mounted with heavy cannon. 
The Tower has four gates of entrance. 

On leaving the Tower, I took a waterman, and was rowed a 
mile down the Thames, to see the celebrated Tunnel, landing 
first at Wapping ; then rowed over to the Surrey side, and for one 
shilling was permitted to pass through it. Its length, to Wapping, 
is thirteen hundred feet; width, thirty-eight feet; height, twenty- 
two feet ; width of each carriage-way fourteen feet including side- 
walks. It is brilliantly lighted with gas. The carriage-ways are 
laid with cement, hard as stone, and very smooth. The Tunnel, 
is 30 feet below the bed of the river, over which, hundreds of ^hips, 
of all nations, daily sail. A register is kept in the Tunnel, for 
all visiters to enter their names. Among them, I saw the auto- 
graphs of many distinguished Americans. 

The tourist should make the Tower and Tunnel his first objects 
on visiting London. On returning he can take the river up to 
London Bridge, passing the Tower, Custom House, Somerset 
House, all the shipping, with a fine view of St. Paure, the Bridge, 
and Monument ; or, crossing over to Wapping, he can take an out^ 
side seat on an omnibus, and for sixpence will be taken over 
Tower Hill, Minories, Leadenhall Street, Cheapside, Poultry, Corn- 
hill, Newgate, Skinner Street, High Holborn to Oxford street, 
some four or five mihes through the heart and most busy parts of 
London ; and his outside seat will afford him a fine opportunity of 
seeing and taking notes of all that is worthy of observation. 

8* 
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On paensing through Lomhard Street, the next morning, I called 
at ** No. 43," it heinj? once the residence of the late unfortunate 
Lady Jane Shore. The house is now occupied by a fishmongfer. 
On stating the object of my call, the good woman, with a true 
English smile of welcome, conducted me to the sleeping room where 
once rested the unfortunate Jane Shore, once the gayest of the gay, 
and the most beautiful woman in London, in whose streets she died 
of starvation, by a cruel edict of the crown. The hostess would 
take nothing for her trouble, but seeing an aged poor woman as I 
came out of the door, looking most wishfully at a small bunch of 
fish, I took them up and presented them to her, and throwing on 
the fishmonger's stall the value of them, and receiving a smile 
with thanks from both, I took my way to the first restaurant for a 
late lunch. 
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pels ; Westminster Hall ; Its magnitude ; Carlton House ; Marlbo- 
rough House, the residence of the Queen Dowager ; National Gal- 
lery ; Its Paintings and Statuary ; Haymarket Theatre ; Italian 
Opera House; Its dimensions; The Royal box; Rehearsal; Chit- 
Chat ; Politeness of its Manager ; Waning of the Drama ; Somer- 
set House ; Invitation from the Duke of Sutherland ; Hint to the 
Tourist. 

• 

't*HE tourist on his approach to London, by land or water, or in 
his first ramble through it, cannot fail to be struck by the magni- 
ficent edifices which meet his enraptured gaze. A faint sketch of 
them will be attempted in the following chapters, and will be 
fbund deserving of the attention of the tourist on his first arrival in 
the great metropolis. 

St. James' Palace was built and occupied by King Henry the 
Eighth and his Queen, Anne Boleyn. It is of brick, slanding on 
Pall Mall, and fiicing St. James' Street, the street on which stands 
Crockfbrd's and other fashionable Club houses. The rear of this 
palace and court-yard are on St. James' Park. Its external ap- 
pearance is very venerable. It was in the chapel of this palace 
that Victoria gave her hand to Prince Albert, in which the Queen 
has her pew in the gallery, facing the pulpit, (the organ on her 
left,) to which I was invited, and seated myself in the Queen's 
velvet chair in the pew, as well as in the altar chair, in which her 
Majfesty rested after the marriage ceremony. The Queen holds 
all her levees in St. James' Palace, which has but little furniture, 
as no one is permitted to sit in presence of Royalty on such occa- 
sions. All the chandeliers and pier glasses are magnificent, and 
when all the five saloons are thrown open and illuminated, they 
have an enchanting appearance. 

On leaving St James' Palace, I walked down Pall Mall to 
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Charing Cross, and turned into White Hall, on my way to West- 
minster Abbey. The Horse Guards, or War Office, stands on 
White Hall, and is an elegant building of stone. A regiment of 
Horse guards are stationed here at all times, where is transacted 
the business connected with the departments cf the army. The 
Admiralty adjoins the Horse Guards, and is a large brick building*, 
containing the apartments of the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty. The Treasury is beyond, facing Parliament Street on the 
east The front is of stone, and a noble pile to behold. Vaulted 
passages run beneath the offices from St James* Park to Parlia- 
ment and Downing Streets. Downing Street is a short street run- 
ning into Parliament street, and is where all businet^s of a foreign 
nature is transacted. The Banqueting House is opposite the Horse 
(luards; before this hou8e,^on a scaffold erected on that occasion, 
Charles the First was beheaded, on the 30th of January, 1648. 
The King passed from the Banqueting House to the scaffold through 
one of the windows; though now blocked up, the place is still dis- 
cernible. Continuing down Parliament Street, and passing West- 
minster Bridget on the left, the tourist will stand in front of West- 
minster Abbey. Its common entrance is at the ** Poets' Corner," 
and very properly named, for here are to be found the names, on 
marble tablets, of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Milton, Dryden, Butler, Thomson, Gay, Goldsmith, Addison, 
Samuel Johnson, &c., &c.; also, the tombs of Garrick, Habdel 
and Chambers. The tomb of Dr. Watts is in the south aide. Near 
the great gates, and opposite the tomb of the Ea.r\ of Chatham, lie 
the remains of Charles James Fox and William Pitt, two great 
political rivals. Lord Mansfield's monument is at the north end of 
the cross aisle ; his lordship is represented in judges' robes, sitting 
on the seat of justice. In Edward the Cgnfessor's Chapel, are to 
be seen two chairs, in which the kings and queens of England are 
crowned, and for a sixpence any person can sit in them and ima- 
gine himself a king. Henry the Seventh's Chapel is one of the 
finest and most highly finished pieces of Gothic architecture in the 
world ; it is contiguous to the eastern extremity of the Abbey. 
The cloisters are on the south side of the church, from which there 
is a door leading to them. The prospect from the tower is more 
beautiful, though less extensive, than that from St. Paul's. The 
many line situations and open sites at the west end of the town, 
and its environs, dccasion the difference. The Banqueting House, 
at White Hall, St Jame.<?' Park, with the parade and Horse Gaards, 
Carlton House, Queen's Private Gardens, Green Park, Western 
end of Piccadilly, and Hyde Park, with its river, all lie at once 
under the eye, and compose a most grand and delightful scene. 
Then the two bridges of Westminster and Blackfriars, with the 
broad expanse of water between them ; the Adelphi and Somerset 
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House on its tianks, St. PaaPs stupendous pile, and the light Gothic 
steeple of St. Dunstan*s, in the east, are all embraced with one 
glance, and happily contrast with the former prospect. The 
tourist should not fail in ascending to the tower of Westminster 
Abbey, to behold the above sublime and picturesque prospect. 
Westminster Hall, near the Abbey, is the largest room in Europe. 
It is said 10,000 persons have been entertained within its walls, 
and it is used for Coronation feasts. This hall was built by Wil- 
liam Rufus, and is where King Charles the First was tried and 
condemned to be beheaded. Carlton House, where resided the 
late Prince of Wales, is on Pall Mall, and the Marlborough House, 
now occupied by the Queen Dowager, is between Carlton House 
and St James* Palace, also on Pall Mall, and are passed in going 
to Charing Cross, both of which I had permission to examine at my 
leisure. 

On leaving Westminster Abbey, I retraced my way to Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross, on which stands the National Gallery, fill- 
ed with choice paintings and statuary — admission free. After ex- 
amining and rambling through the beautiful rooms, with a large 
crowd of both sexes, I called to see the Italian Opera Houset corner 
of Pall Mall and Haymarket Streets, opposite to which is the beau- 
tiful Haymarket Theatre. The Opera House will contain about 
eight thousand persons. The Concert-room alone will accommo- 
date seven hundred persons. There are five tiers of boxes, with 
a gallery. In the pit, near the orchestra, are stalls, holding one 
person, at one guinea each-~the pit holding about one thousand 
persons. The tK)xes are private property, and are rented for the 
season. On introducing myself to the polite and gentlemanly ma- 
nager, who was seated in his well-furnished c^ce, and informing 
him fh>m whence I came, and my great desire to see the interior 
of the Italian Opera House, of which I had heard so much in the 
United States, he immediately rose, tendered me his hand, and, 
after some little chit-chat, took me through the lower tier of boxes 
until we came to the Queen's box, into which we entered, and, 
pointing to her majesty's rich-covered chair, requelsted me to be 
seated, as he took the chair of Prince Albert, and witnessed the 
rehearsal then going on, which is the same as when before a full 
audience at night. Adjoining the Royal box is that of the Queen 
Dowager and Duchess of Kent, Victoria's mother, both furnished 
alike ; attached is an ante-room, richly furnished. Leading to it 
is a private passage from the street, covered with costly carpeting, 
and its walls with crimson silk velvet with gold stars. Beneath 
the royal box is one called the ** Omnibus," set aside for noblemen 
and other privileged characters, which will accommodate some 
twenty persons. The Queen's box adjoins the stage, or the stage- 
box. The manager, now calling an attendant, and excusing him* 
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self with the grace of a Chesterfieldian, lequested him to attend 
me over all partSMC^ the hoase I wished to examine. -After which, 
on entering the manager's office, he asked me if such dancing as I 
had witnessed a few moments since would take in New York. I 
observed that dramatic talent was then on the wane' in the United 
States, and that light heels and short tunics had, together, kicked 
Bill Shakspeare oujt of the green-room, and while Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax and Proscdy were snared at, a ^air of ankles, 
a spider-web dresd f^nd good figure were applauded, patronised to a 
fault, and almost worshipped, showing, in my humble opinion, a 
taste depraved indeed in this enlightened age. On taking leave, I 
was handed, as 1 thought, a bill for the next evenings on opening 
it, at my room, I found it was- r bill enclosing two Opera tickets, 
with the compliments of the manager. I also found, on my table, 
a note, on the seal of which was the words " Stafford House." It 
was an invitation, from the Duke of Sutherland, to visit Stafford 
House, St. James' Park, the xvost splendid palace in London, and 
containing the most choice ahd valuable gallery of paintings in 
England. I will observe, for the information of the tourist, that all 
the places mentioned in this chapter, commencing with St. James' 
Palace, are within from two to ten minutes' walk of Charing Cross: 
that, placing himself near the equestrian statue of King Charles, 
he can have a view of nearly all of those noted buildings, and visit 
each as suits his time and convenience. This hint is worth re- 
membering to one who has not mijch time to throw away in a city 
like London. Somerset House is an immense edifice of stone on 
the banks of the Thames, and is approached through an archway 
from the Strand, about half-way between Charing Cross and 
Temple Bar. Its terrace, which lies on the river, is very fine, and 
from which is a beautiful view of the Thames, with Blackfriars, 
Waterloo, and Westminster bridges. In the great Court, on which 
the building faces, is the Statue of George the Third. Somerset 
House is termed one of the wonders of the financial system of 
Great Britain in its various offices and departments. All the public 
buildings in Washington City placed together would not make so 
extensive a pile as Somerset House. No stranger can go through 
it without a guide, such are the numerous corridors, passages, stair- 
ways, &c. — ^In it are the Auditors of the Navy, Navy Department, 
Exchequer, Stamp Office — the latter alone employs two hundred 
persons, and brings in a revenue of J&7,000,000 annually, and a tax 
of j£4,000,000. The Secretary^ as a very great favour, which is 
seldom granted, permitted me, with a guide, to witness the process 
of stamping. A steam engine is used, and ninety men and boys 
employed in stamping notes, bills, Victorians head for penny letters, 
newspapers, &e. Some of the stamps cost £50 sterling. In ao 
old lumber room was found, by accident, six two-9hiUing stamps 
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jor America^ which ^ stamp act" cansed the Revolution and the 
loss of the provinces to England. The Queen was presented with 
one, which is now in a frame in Buckingham Palace. I tried to 
possess one for the National Gallery at Washington, hut no money 
could purchase one. The Secretary said they were dear bought 
relics, and must he kept as a fbture warning to the comhig gene- 
rations. No one is employed in the Stamp Office without giving 
heavy bonds, and none arc allowed to speak except on business. I 
was four hours in going through the building and examining its 
various departments ; to fully describe, would take a small volume. 
Somerset House must not be forgotten by the tourist in London. 
See it by all means. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



London ; Mansion House ; Court Scene ; Lord Mayor of London ; His 
Ck)urt Dress ; Courtesy ; The Woolsack ; Baring, Brothers &, Co. ; 
Bank of England ; Its Governor ; The Fifty Dial Clock ; Clerks ; 
Management, &.c. ; Invitation to the East India House ; Its mag- 
nitude ; Governor ; Museum and Sales-room ; Paintings ; London 
Custom House ; Long Room ; Directors; Number of Rooms ; London 
Monument ; Its height ; Prospect from its top ; The Mint ; Coinage, 
&c., &.C. 

The tourist while in London, should, before leaving his lodgings 
of a rooming, make all his arrangements for the day, either on 
business, or in the pursuit of pleasure, by consulting his map and 
taking notes of the places he intends visiting, calculating their 
distance from each other, and the most economical way of reaching 
them in the shortest space of time; — by adopting this mode, he 
will save much trouble, time and expense, not only in London, but 
in all great places while abroad. 

Having business with Baring, Brothers & Co., the Bank of 
England, and other places at the East End, I stepped into an 
omnibus going down Piccadilly, at the corner of Bond Street, and 
after slowly navigating our way through the Strand, Temple Bar, 
Fleet Street, &c., I stepped out at the junction of Cornhill and 
Lombard Streets, and was then within a few minutes* walk of the 
Ban^, Exchange, the Barings, India House, Mansion House, &c„ 
and having time, I seized a moment to call at the Mansion House 
to see the noble pile, and at the introduction of an influential 
friend, to pay my personal respects to the Lord Mayor of London. 

The Mansion House is of stone, and stands at the west end of 
Lombard Street. This vast pile, from its situation, is not seen to 
advantage, owing to the flatness of the ground around it. It is 
the official residence of the Lord Mayor, in which he frequently 
gives sumptuous feasts to the aldermen and sheriff, to which many 
noblemen of the highest rank are invited, and foreign ministers. 
The government plate in this house and furniture are of immense 
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value, and examined onoe a year from a schedule by an officer of 
the crown. A court, at which the Lord Mayor presides in state, 
is held here every morning for the examination of offenders, die. 

I had called at the Mansion House two days previous to my pre- 
sent visit, and finding the Lord Mayor very much engaged, left a 
card with a note from my friend. This morning I found him seated 
in open court on the woolsack, in full costume, with a large gold 
chain suspended from his neck, and the golden crown on the bench 
before him ; the lawyers in gowns and wigs, all appeared busy in 
the trial of a woman for theft. Not wishing to wait, I stated to 
the sheriff my disappointment, and handing him a card, requested 
him to present it to his lordship on the adjournment of the court, 
and retired to the hall to examine its architecture for a moment. 
While doing so, the sheriff in full dress came out, and said he had 
presented my card to the Lord Mayor on the bench, who, on read- 
ing it, ordered him to conduct me to his presence. With great 
reluctance I followed the sheriff who, with his staff of office, made 
the crowd give way, and following in his wake, soon stood before 
his lordship, who, rising, tendered me his hand with a graceful 
bend of his fine person, and insisted on my being seated beside 
him, during which, for a moment, the pleading ceased ; — ^his lord- 
ship waved his hand, and the business continued. Many questions, 
were asked and replied to, when he proposed, if I was not other- . 
wise engaged, to adjourn the court as soon as the trial then pending 
was concluded, and mtroduce me to his family in the house. This I 
objected to, politely observing to him my business with the Barine^s 
would not permit me that morning to have that honour, but would 
seize a more favourable opportunity when his lordship was more 
at leisure. On taking leave, he smilingly whispered while press- 
ing my hand — '* 1 hope, my dear sir, now you know the way, you 
will not make yourself a stranger at the Mansion House during 
your sojourn in London." 

Here was an honour unexpectedly conferred on an American 
citizen for the first time, by the Lord Mayor of London, and one 
that will ever be deeply remembered. On a subsequent visit, I 
had the pleasing satisfaction of going through the saloons, rooms, 
halls, corridors, and examining the magnificent furniture, hangings, 
painting state bed-chamber, which is truly splendid — and the 
great dming-hall and the beautiful architecture which met the eye 
at every turn in the spacious edifice. 

On leaving the Mansion House, I wended my way to the great 
banking house of Baring, Brothers &, Co. in Bishopgate Street, 
(having formerly corresponded with the house.) On sending in 
my card, I was immediately admitted to their private room ; after 
we had concluded our business, I was taken through the establish- 
ment; on leaving, they observed, during my a&ence from tbe 
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United States, if they could serve me in any way, to command 
them, as it would afford them pleasure at all times. 

The Bank of England is an immense and very extensive ^tone 
edifice, situated a short distance northwest of Corn Hill. The 
principal entrance is from Threadheedle Street It is said this 
building covers five acres of ground. Business hours from nine 
o'clock until &Ye p. m. There are no windows opening on the 
street ; light is admitted through open courts ; no mob could take 
the bank, therefore, without cannon to batter the immense walls. 
There are nine hundred clerks employed in the bank, and not one 
foreigner among the whole. Should a clerk be too old for service, 
he is discharged on half-pay for life. The clock in the centre of 
the bank has fifty dials attached to it ; each of the rooms has a 
dial, in order that all in the bank should know the true time. 
Large cisterns are sunk in the courts, and engines in perfect order, 
always in readiness in case of fire. This bank was incorporated 
in 1894 Capital £18,000,000 sterling, or 90,000,000 dollars. 

In twenty minutes from the time I left the Messrs. Barings, I 
was seated with Sir John H. Pelley, the governor of the Bank of 
England, in his private audience room in the bank. Sir John re- 
ceived me in the most afikble manner, without any kind of cere- 
.mony, and at once engaged in conversation on the financial opera- 
tions in the United States, state debts, of the probability of the 
^rovernment assuming the debts of the states, &c., observing, should 
It be the case, it would give the United States an enviable stand 
throughout Europe, and a credit unlimited. I surprised the 
governor on telling him that the annual products of the state of 
Pennsylvania alone, according to the last census, would more than 
pay all the state debts. He could scar(^ely be made to believe it, 
and said he would endeavour to procure a copy for the use of the 
bank, and for his own information, immediately if one could be 
had in England, if not, he would send for one to the United States, 
by the next steamer. After visiting the vaults, seeing the immense 
treasures there deposited, I took leave of the governor and walked 
over to the India House, promising to call at the bank again before 
leaving London. 

The East India House is ih Leadenhall Street, south side, built 
of stone, in 1726, and but a few minutes' walk from the bank, 
Leadenhall Street being a continuation of Corn Hill. I had re- 
ceived some days previous a written invitation from its governor, 
the Hon. William Butterworth Bayley, to visit the India House, 
its museum, &c., at my convenience. The building is of great 
extent, covering about three acres of ground, and has a grand, im- 
posing appearance. The sale-room of the Company is a curiosity 
next m degree to the rotunda of the bank. The Directors' room 
contains Uie full length portraits of Lord Hastings, Cornwallis, 
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and Lord Cleaves, who is receiving the petition of the pensioners, 
which is most admirably executed. Its Museum has a vast variety 
of Eastern curiosities and literature, which will affijrd the tourist 
the most enlightened hours of delightful amusement. The library . 
of the late Tippoo Sultan, with his armour, canopy, &c., is worth 
an hour's time to examine. There are also models of Chinese 
gardens, in ivory, and models of Hindoo and Gentoo idols, and 
Chinese views highly finished, and many trophies taken during the 
Eastern wars, by the British generals. 

The London Custom House is a short distance below London 
Bridge, in Lower Thames Street, standing on the banks of the 
Thames. On leaving the India House, in tien minutes I was stand- 
ing in front of the immense pile. The building is of Portland 
stone, of five hundred feet in length by one hundred and twenty 
in breadth, running west from Billingsgate. All the floors are of 
stone. The Long Ronm presents an imposing appearance, being 
two hundred feet in length, and is warmed by means of insulated 
air-stoves, in the form of pedestals. This room is the principal 
place for all foreign business, both inwards and outwards. All the 
business connected with the Customs are under the direction of 
nine commissioners, whose jurisdiction extends over the whole 
kingdom. This building was first opened for business in 1817, and 
contains one hundred and twenty- five rooms, exclusive of attics. 
The river in front, at high water, is twenty feet deep, and from the 
river the building is grand and imposing. On leaving the Custom 
House, I turned to the right, towards Little Eastcheap, which 
brought me in a few minutes to the London Monument, about two 
hundred yards from London Bridge, north, erected by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, in memory of the great fire, in 1666, which de- 
stroyed London from the Tower to Temple Bar, and which was 
attributed to a religious sect. The column is over two hundred 
feet high, and fluted. Within the column is a flight of steps, 
numbering near four hundred, and from the top is a fine prospect 
of the Metropolis and adjacent country, also the river for many 
miles, covered with thousands of vessels, with a view of all the 
bridges, &c. ;. admittance to the top, sixpence. Several females 
have thrown themselves from its dizzy height within a few years 
to the pavement below, and were dashed to pieces. 

The Mint is a beautiful edifice, standing on Tower Hill, in the 
vicinity of the Tower; no strangers, however, are admitted, except 
on special introduction to some one of its officers. I mention this 
as a hint to the tourist, and will observe, it is worth the trouble to 
procure an introduction to see the immense business of coining, 
by means of the steam engines and other conveniences. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



The Late American Minister to Belgium ; Invitation to visit Antwerp ; 
Departure for that ancient City by Steamer, in company with a 
number of Distinguished Passengers ; Pleasing Incidents on the 
Route ; The jiver Scheldt ; Arrival at Antwerp ; Hotel St Antoine ; 
Cheap Fare; Lady Jocelyn; The celebrated Citadel of Antwerp; 
Splendid Paintings, in the Cathedral and Churches, by Rubens, 
Vandyck, and Teniers ; The Bourse or Exchange ; A word of advice 
to the Tourist about Eating ; Cities within a short distance of AnU 
werp; The Belgians not a talkative people ; Contrast with some of 
the members of the American Congress ; Something about the 
Ladies, etc. 

While in London, I dined with my friend, the late American 
Minister at Belgiun^, who was on a visit to England, (whose expe- 
rience, high order of talent and bland republican manners, caused 
him to be not only a great favourite at the Court of King Leopold, 
but with the Belgians generally,) and received a polite invitation 
to visit the ancient city of Antwerp, and meet him and his family at 
Brussels, at a specified time ; accordingly, some days afler, having 
made my arrangements, I drove to the residence of the American 
Minister, Grosvenor Square, and having procured my passport of 
the Legation, drove to the residence of the Belgian Minister, Port- 
land Place, for his endorsement, &^c., and on a fine morning in 
July, took a cab from my lodgings at Chapel Place, Bond Street, 
and was soon swiftly threading my way through Oxford and Re- 
gent Streets, Piccadilly, Haymarket, Strand, Fleet Street, up Lud- 
gate Hill, &c., for the Tower Stairs, off which was moored the 
beautiful steamer Soho, waiting for her passengers, to sail for Ant- 
werp at twelve o'clock. 

I had, some weeks previous, received a polite letter from the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord High Constable of the Tower, dated at 
Walmur Castle, Kent County, relative to a wish I had expressed 
to visit the Tower, and had passed a day in examining the much- 
celebrated ancient fortress, its valuable curiosities, &.C., and when 
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the cab now drove up and I alighted near its massive portal, and 
was in the act of engaging^ one of the numerous watermen to take 
me on board the steamer, I was recognised by the officer of the 
day, who immediately had*a barge manned, and with an orderly to 
accompany me, was, in a few minutes swept alongside the steamer. 

At twelve o*clock the booming of the bow-gun announced that 
we were, underway for a sail up the German Ocean. The Bri- 
tish steamers have but little useless work about them, everything 
is made substantial for service, and when a steamer is finished and 
ready for service, it is, in reality, and in every sense of the word, 
finished. We soon passed Blackwall, Greenwich, Woolwich, 
Gravesend, and Tilbury Fort, to the mouth of the noble Thames, 
then shaped our course up the^ North Sea for the mouth of the 
Scheldt. 

Among the passengers were Viscount and Viscountess Jocelyn. 
The Viscountess, when Miss Cowper, was one of the bridesmaids 
to Queen Victoria, and is a lady of extraordinary oeauty and ac- 
complishments, a great favourite with the Queen, and the step-daugh- 
ter of Lord Palmerston. They had their splendid travelling ba- 
rouche on deck, intending to take post horses at Antwerp for 
Brussels, &.c. There were, also. Sir Charles J., of the Royal 
Navy, and two daughters ; Mrs. H., of Bedford Square, London, 
and Miss Adeline, her sister, a fascinating, accomplished young 
heiress, from Scotland. Also, Sir Watkins Winn and daughter, 
from Wales, who, on account of his immense wealth, is called the 
Prince of Wales, Sir Watkins informed me he was much afflict- 
ed with the rheumatism, and was going up the Rhine, for a month 
or two. The celebrated Cruikshank, artist, and Mr. Pollock, the 
noted London Counsellor at Law, were also among the passengers. 
My coming on board the steamer in the Tower barge, accompa- 
nied by an officer of the Tower, caused some curiosity to know 
who I was, among my fellow-passengers, which was soon gratified 
afler entering my name on the register in the cabin, where from, 
&c.; when, finding I was ah American, courteous advances were 
made, and before arriving at the mouth of the Thames, I had been 
introduced to every one of note on board, held conversation with 
them on topics relating to America, and as we passed places and 
objects of note in descending the Thames, one and all seemed 
pleased in pointing them out to ray notice, and relating some his- 
torical incident appertaining to them. 

The cabins bemg crowded, and the nights of but few hours in 
length, and very warm, I resolved to remain on deck, and enjov 
the sea breeze until morning. Eight bells struck the hour of mid- 
night, and the gallant steamer was bounding swiftly on her course, 
dashing the foaming billows on either side ; the pale orb of night 
hung her silvery crescent over the distant shores of Albion, and the 
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fleecy clouds, as wafted along by the balmy southern breeze, veU^ 
ed at times her gentle face from mortal eyes — all was still save the 
distant splash at times of some wanderer of the deep, playing in the 
moonbeams, when a voice, as from the blae deep waters, was heard 
chanting that too plaintive song of the late anhappy Mrg. IS., of 
London : 

** Bounding billows, cease thy motion, 
Bear me not so swiftly o*er,'* &c. 

I thought old Neptune had, in honour of a visit to his dominions, 
from the fairest of Albion^s daughters, sent from his palace of pearls, 
a favourite siren, to serenade them, or, that some lone Peri, denied 
at fair Eden's gate, was breathing its moans for admission. It 
ceased, and my deep reverie was broken by the ascending from the 
ladies' cabin, of a rair mortal with the smiling, blooming features 
of Adeline J., who jocosely asked me if the ladies in America would 
not call her singing croaking, after listening to the <lelightful 
brazy tones of Mrs, Wood, 

At nine o'clock the next morning, we entered the Scheldt and 
passed close in by Flushing, in the Island of Walcheren; — the 
bombardment it received from the British in 1610, is still visible, 
and Sir Charles J. pointed out to me the place where the frigate, to 
which he was attached, was anchored during the bombardment 
The shores on both sides of the Scheldt appeared under high culti- 
vation, and the neat Dutch whitewashed cottages added much to 
the rural scene, as the steamer ploughed her way up the beautiful 
river. At one o'clock, the Belgian banner was seen proudly float- 
ing from Antwerp's celebrated Citadel, and in another hour the 
steamer was safely moored alongside the <{uay, our passports de- 
manded, taken to the Police Office, examined, and returned to us 
at the hotel, with a fee of one franc. Our luggage was opened, 
and partially examined by the polite officers, who, on returning the 
keys, observed with a smile — ** Tout, tres bien. Monsieur." 

The fare from .London to Antwerp is j&2: steward's fee two 
shillings. I was invited by ray English friends to ride with them 
to the Hotel St, Antoine, the most noted in the city. We dined at 
the table d'hote, and it seemed as if the whole country had been 
searched for viands, and every confectioner's shop in Antwerp 
emptied on the table as a dessert; and for such a princely dinner, 
I paid but three francs. 

The barouche of Lady Jocelyn having been announced waiting 
in the Court-yard, we followed to see the happy pair off. The 
post-horses which had been hired to take them to Brussels, were 
of the most sorry kind : dressed in harness of ropes, and mounted 
by a post-boy in seven-league boots, red cap,&c., all together made 
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a most BiDgular contrast with the statelv coach to which they were 
attached to draw such fashionable travellers. 

** What a grotesque figure we shall cut on entering the gay city 
of Brussels," said Lady Joeelyn, smiling, as the post-boy made his 
third attempt to climb to one of the nags' backs, and each time was 
drawn back by the weight of his enormous boots. 

*• The courteous Flemings, your ladyship," I replied, " will be 
so attracted by the magnetic influence within^ that the equipage 
will pass unnoticed through Brussels' gay throng." 

Both bowing with a smile at the reply, and saying farewell, the 
post-boy cracked his whip, and at a hand-gallop pace the equipage 
rolled through Antwerp*s gates, to enter the gay and far-famed 
city of Brussels, Napoleon's favourite city of palaces. 

Antwerp was once the first commercial city in modern Europe, 
and is even still the busy hive of sixty thousand souls. ^ 

The river Scheldt, at Antwerp, is about as wide as the Thames 
above Blackwall, and as it is the birth-place of Rubens, Vandyck 
and Tenters, the tourist, if a lover of painting, should make up his 
mind for two or three days of real enjoyment The first object of 
attraction to me, was the celebrated Citadel, which held out for 
four weeks against the whole combined forces of the Belgians and 
French, in 1832, who threw into it upwards of twenty thousand 
shells, and destroyed its immense batteries, before the brave Gene- 
ral Chasse, its defender, struck the Dutch banner. Napoleon, in 
his time, thought it impregnable, to any force that could be brought 
against it, and added much to its formidable strength. It stancfs a 
few hundred yards beyond the walls of the city, on an elevation 
bordering on the river, and commands the city. I was politely re- 
ceived by the Commandant, on presenting a card from the Gover- 
nor of Antwerp, and was taken to every part of the fortress ; — he 
pointed out to me the damages it sustained by the shells, and the 
room in the bombproof, where the brave Chasse, his officers and 
soldiers retired when resistance was of no avail, yet still refusing, 
without orders, to lower the banner of Holland. I also visited the 
Belgian and French batteries, a few hundred yards from the Cita- 
del, having seen the immense mortars at Brussels, which had done 
so much execution, in the court-yard of the Museum. To my 
being an American citizen, may be attributed, in a great measure, 
the kind courtesy with which 1 was received by the Commandant 
and his officers. Napoleon made Antwerp a **port militaire,^* or 
rendezvous for his ships of war. The commercial docks should be 
examined ; they are capable of holding two thousand vessels, and 
BO constructed that the merchants can unload whole cargoes into 
their stores, without the goods touching the ground. 

The churches of Antwerp contain a large number of splendid 
paintings, an glaborate account of which would fill a well-sized 
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volume. In thie Cathedral, are the two Ia,8t master-pieces by Ru- 
bens, of the Ascent and Descent from the Cross, something' larger 
than life. These costly paintings were taken by Napoleon and 
placed in the Louvre at Paris, and restored to their original places 
by the Bourbons. The glory of Rubens, however, is supposed to 
\}e the grand Altar-piece^ representing the Assumption. — The 
tourist should spare an hour in examining this picture. There are 
about two hundred pictures in the Cathedral ; to name them all, 
would take up too much space. The spire of the Cathe- 
dral is four hundred and sixty-six feet high. You ascend to the 
tower by over six hundred steps. The sublime view from the 
dizzy height; will amply repay the trouble;— to' look down is in- 
deed fearful. One franc is given to the polite Sextons who attend 
to point out all that is worthy of seeing in the different churches. 
The tourist will also find a rich treat in the Church of St, Jacque^^ 
in examining the painting of Christ Crucified, by Vandyck. The 
Marquis of Hertford offered to cover this painting three times over 
with gold to obtain it. It is considered one of the most beautiful 
pictures in Europe. In this church is placed the tomb of Rubens 
— an entire chapelle is dedicated to his memory. His last paint- 
ing, a family piece, is suspended on the wall over his 'tomb, and to 
examine it I was obliged to stand on the sacred marble tablet that 
covered the remains of the great artist. Vandyck was buried in 
St Paul's, London, in 1644. 

In the church of St. Andrews, is a costly monument to the me- 
mory of Mary, Queen of Scots ; also, her portrait, splendidly execut- 
ed. The Churches of St. Paul, St Augustine, St Anthony of 
Padua, and St. Joseph, are also all worth seeing, containing nume- 
rous pictures of the old Flemish masters; and if the tourist be not 
then satisfied, let him visit the Museum^ which wiil, alone, afibrd 
one day's amusement. 

The Bourse, or Exchanore, should not be forgotten, for it is a 
most curious building, and erected in 1531, at a cost of j&50,000 
sterling. I'he Exchange in Amsterdam was built from this model. 
It has a clock which strikes the hour when business commences. 
All merchants arriving after that hour, are obliged to pay one 
franc 

The tourist, when at Antwerp, is but one hour's ride by rail-road 
to Brussels, twenty-four miles, fare two francs. From London, 
by steamer, a pleasant sail now of twenty-four hours, £2 ; and 
one day's ride will take him to Paris, distance two hundred 
and forty miles, fare 36f. The charge per day at thp Hotel St 
Antoine, is but seven francs, and its bed-rooms are more richly fur- 
nished than the parlours of some of our best hotels; and in the eat- 
ing line, far superior — the word parsimovy not being in their voca- 
bulary. I would advise the tourist, however, to avo^d eating cutlets 
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of any kind, either in the Netherlands or France, or he may have 
the pleasure of picking the same bone which has graced the table 
more than once, and afler a little cleaning, refuse meat made to fit 
the curves so nicely as not to be easily observed. 

Antwerp itself is a citadel. Her wall^ hroad deep moat, and 
fortifications, seem to bid defiance to any force. Her gates are 
closed at nine o'clock, and no one can go out after that hour with- 
out a permit from the Governor. Her streets are kept clean, and 
order prevails day and night, having an excellent police. The 
railway station is outside the gates, and for half a franc an omnibus 
will take you there from the hotel. Mechlin is half way between 
Antwerp and Brussels, and the cars stop there ten minutes. 

The ride to Brussels is truly picturesque, and within three miles 
of the city, a fine view of King Leopold's country palace may be 
had. The Belgians are generally a silent people, which is rightly 
inherited from their forefathers, who were accustomed, per forces 
to talk little; as the oldest chronicles~tell us that, in olden times, 
when a Fleming spoke too much, he was desired by an official to 
hold his tongue. After this order, if he again spoke twice, the offi- 
cial was in the habit of cutting off the corner of his coat ! What a 
pity this custom has not been handed down to us Americans ! If 
so, it would not take a school-boy long to calculate the number of 
members of Congress who would be found coatless at the end of a 
long session. This righteous law, however, did not include the 
ladies, for the Flemish ladies are renowned for their gifted intelli- 
gence and ease of expressing themselves, at all times and seasons; 
and had their foremothers the same gift and the same law in force 
in their days, scissors would have been in demand, and dress- 
makers had full employ. The ladies in Belgium dress remarkably 
neat, without gaudy show, or much expense, walk with much grace 
and ease, similar to the French and Spanish, with all that dignity 
so much admired in the English ladies, and now becoming fashion- 
able in the United States. The Belgian ladies use nothing arti- 
fidal to set off their persons; even corsets are excluded, which are 
yearly destroying so many of the fair sex in^the United States. A 
lady to be seen in public, in Belgium, with anything artificial to 
adorn her person, would be shunned, and become an object of ridi- 
cule. If the American ladies could but hear the remarks and jests 
made at their expense, while promenading in their present style of 
dress, disguising their sylph-like forms, a reform would soon follow, 
and the consequence some murmuring from the cotton-planters. 
What fair jme will first set the example? 

While travelling, the tourist should take with him his own soap, 
and never grumble, or find fault unnecessarily, or give himself 
proud, supercilious airs, if he wishes to be well and politely served 
while on his tour of observation and pleasure on the Continent 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Brussels; The City of Palaces ; Gipsies; The Manneken; Incidents 
In Napoleon*s Career ; Museums ; Paintings, etc. 

Throughout Europe, there is not perhaps a city whose enviroos 
present more delightful walks and drives, than those of the splen- 
did cit^ of Brussels — the city of palaces. While the female 
pedestrian may saunter her hour of exercise away in the delightful 
park, which, in beauty unequalled, resembles those sylvan and 
delif^htful views which ornament annuals and enrich fairy tales, or 
stroll along the gay boulevards which extend -uninterrupted for two 
miles; the more robust walker may track for weeks the surround- 
ing country, and find each day some new enchanting spot to make 
his halt in. Gipsy parties and pic*nic people may find the prettiest 
sites in the world for the indulgence of their festivities, while the 
soul, which, tired of the noise and bustle of a town, seeks tempo- 
rary retirement, may, within a couple of leagues of Brussels, find 
dells as secluded, umbrage as deep, and villages as simple as those 
of which we read of and believe to have existed in the primitive 
ages. The forest of Soignes contains within its bosom some score 
of lovely hamlets, some hundreds of romantic retreats, to enume^ 
rate which will be the subject of another chapter, together with 
the sights in and around Brussels — its palaces, museums, paintings, 
monuments, cathedrals, fountains, park, ^c, &c. ; and of the field 
of Waterloo, and the palace of the Duchess of Richmond, and the 
ball given by the Duchess to the Duke of Wellington, in June, 
1815, when surprised by the approach of the army under Napoleon. 

About one hundred yards from the Place Hotel de Ville, (a large 
square,) in a retired corner in Brussels, stands a small bronze figure, 
with a small stream of water constantly running from one of the 
members of its body, and is called the *' Manneken," which is now, 
and has been for centuries almost, worshipped by the good citizens 
of Brussels, and I may say by all the people of Flanders. The 
" Manneken** has existed since the seventh century, not in bronze, 
for the present figure is by Duguesnoy, who formed it on the exact 
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model of the stone fi^re serving* the same purpose in the year 
1648. , Tradition declares it to be the petrified figure of Prince 
Gode&oy, who, taking the liberty to turn aside during a religious 
procession to speak to a lady, (who was standing oh the very spot 
on which the ^ Manneken** stands,) was instantly turned into stone 
as a punishment for such wickedness. To steal him is impossible. 
In 1584, the Manneken was seized and carried to Antwerp. He 
was, however, re-captured and brought back by a small party of 
Bruxellois, and replaced on his pedestal. Afler the battle of Fonte- 
noy, the young gentleman was t^iken and conveyed away in a bag- 
gage wagon by the English troops ; retaken, however, he was, for 
a time, allowed to delight by his presence the inhabitants of Gram- 
mort ; but, demanded by the superstitious citizens of Brussels, who 
look upon him as the good spirit of their city, the little fellow once 
more came home and took the place in his snug corner where he 
has^tood for centuries. In 1747, he was pulled down by the soldiers 
of Louis the Fifteenth, but being found too heavy to convey away, 
and fearing the Dutch, they dropped him near the Church of Notre- 
DamO de Bons-Secoms. Again the little fellow was taken by some 
English soldiers, and left by them in superstitious dread on the 
Chaussee de Namm. Some twenty years since, the little old gen- 
tleman was, for the last time disturbed ; but the same good fortune 
attending him, Manneken was again recovered amid great rejoicing; 
when, the best to guard him from similar attempts, an iron railing 
was put up round him at the expense of the Priests. 

The grave may smile, but the following statements are strictly 
true. Lou vain and Brussels gave the little gentleman two splendid 
dresses for gala days. And he was the first person who carried the 
National cockade of Brabant, 1789. The Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, gave him a splendid complete suit, and settled a pension on 
him. Duke Maximilian, in 1668, gave him not only clothes, but, 
seriously, invested him with his order. The same year, the cross- 
bow society also dressed him. Peter the Great came a long journey 
to see him, and, bowing before him, said, " Sir, I have come to see 
you, since you go to see no one ;" and added to his pension, Louis 
the Fifteenth, to protect him, as it is said, from further violence 
from his soldiery (though actuedly to please the good people of 
Brussels) gave him a full uniform, and solemnly decorated him with 
the order of St. Louis ! ! 

The Emperor Napoleon, on his entry into Brussels with his army, 
and knowing the prejudices and superstition of the Dutch, and to 
have effect with the people of Flanders, walked with his whole 
suite to pay his respects to the Manneken, and for the first time, 
surrounded* by a great multitude, stood with his suite uncovered 
before the little gentleman, and drank from the fountain of pure 
water that issued from him, amid the shouts of the populace of Vive 
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rEmpereur ; and farther to gain on the good feelings of the peo- 
ple, mpoleon presented the Manneken with the ribbon of Grand 
Chamberlain, which the Manneken always wears on state occa- 
sions, or on a certain day in the year, which is set aside by the city 
of Brussels to meet and walk in procession to pay their respects to 
the Manneken headed by the Priests. It is also apositire fact, 
(having had my information from a learned Priestt with whom I 
travelled from Brussels to Paris,) that, in addition to these gifls to 
the Manneken from Sovereigns, several distinguished persons have 
made him votive eiftsi while others have actuallv remembered him 
in their wiUs, Within the last twenty years, a ladv left him a life 
annuity of 120 francs. He has also a regular valet de chambre, 
who is paid 400 francs a year for dressing him on fete days ; a 
treasurer, who is responsible fot his disbursements, revenues, &c. ; 
and last of all, a lawyer. M. Strass, an advocate of Brussels, some 
years ago, held this most enviable and honourable post 

The tourist can now leave the Tower stairs in London, in a splen- 
did steamer, at 12 o'clock, and dine the following day at Antwerp, 
and take his tea and toast the same evening at Brussels, at an ex- 
pense only of two pounds. 

And the young tourist should never gmmble unnecessarily, or 
give himself proud consequential airs, if he wishes to be well 
served in Belgium ; and on entering a coffee-house, he should raise 
his hat always, or at any public place, and he will lose nothing for 
his trouble. And, in passing a sentry after night, he should be sure 
not to pass nearer than six feet if he would avoid trouble. Lastly, 
never take a commissionaire from a hotel to assist in making 
purchases, unless the purse is bottomless. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Palace of King Leopold ; Napoleon ; Duke of Wellington ; Battle of 
Waterloo ; The Chateau Hougonmont ; Jerome Bonaparte ; The 
French Army and the Statue of the *• Belgian Lion ;" Brussels ; A 
Cheap place of Residence ; The Ladies ; Etiquette, &.c. 

Three miles from Brussels is Lacken, in which stands the 
splendid country palace of King Leopold. It was huilt in 1782, 
and it was in this palace, which overlooks the plains of Mount 
Plaiser, that Napoleon, (who purchased it for Josephine) signed the 
declaration of war against Russia, to which he owed his 1^1 and 
premature death. The chair in which he sat at the time, and the 
table on which be si^ed the declaration, are shown to the visiters, 
ahto the favourite wmdow at which Napoleon used to stand, at 
times, musing. 

A diligence leaves Brussels every morning, passing through 
Waterloo village ; and, taking a seat, I was in one hour and a half 
set down at the Waterloo Hotel — distance, nine miles, for two 
francsr There is but little to be seen in the village, excepting the 
tombs of those officers who fell in the battle, which are in the vil- 
lage church opposite the hotel ; the house and room in which the 
Duke of Wellington issued his bulletin of his dear-bought victory, 
is also shown to the stranger, gratis. 

The battle was fought over one mile from the village— the farm 
Mont St Jean was, as my guide informed me, the exact centre of 
the British lines, and the spot where stood the tree under which 
the Duke of Wellington held his head quarters ; the Haye Sainte, 
and the Belle Alliance, where Wellington and Blucher met after 
the battle, were also pointed out; near the former, is where Sir 
Thomas Picton fell, and in a hollow spot near by, is where four 
thousand men lie buried in one trench. The farm, at which 
Napoleon slept on the night previous to the commencement of the 
action, (the 17th of June, 1815,) and the spot on the summit (La 
Belle Alliance) where Napoleon, on his charger, watched the 
bloody conflict, with his giiide, which was to decide the fate of 
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Earope, (and from which bloody field it was expected the Eagles of 
France woald have taken flight for the lofty towers of Windsor 
Castle,) was also pointed out, on which I stood, to examine that 
part of the field, and for contemplation. The Chateau Hougou- 
mont was first attacked by Jerome fionaparte, and here the battle 
first commenced ; from an oversight and ignorance of the strength 
of the Chateau, tho battlq was eventually lost to Napoleon ; only 
one hours delay in the attack on that Chtfleau saved the British 
army from annihilation, which, with the overwhelming force of 
Jerome Bonaparte, it was expected was but ten minutes' work, and 
the whole British army would then have been destroyed to a cer- 
tainty, and Napoleon have conquered Europe. It appears, as I 
was informed on the very spot, that Wellington visited this 
Chateau the day previous to the action, and finding a high, strong^, 
brick wall surrounding the garden and court of two acres, with 
immense gates to the entrance, determined him at once to fortify 
it A platform was made for, his cannon, embrasures cut through 
the wall, the cannon mounted, and a sufficient body of chosen dis- 
ciplined troops stationed to defend it ; the whole garden of the 
Chateau was surrounded with deep umbrage and covered with 
vines, as to make it impossible to see the wall, without close in- 
spection. At a small distance was a thick wood, and here Jerome 
Bonaparte, without knowing of the wall being there, commenced 
a severe attack with musketry, (having no artillery,) hoping, in a 
few minutes, with the force he had, to carry his point, and, after 
doing so, was, by Napoleon's order, to march on with other forces 
who were waiting to have joined him to cut off Wellington's re- 
treat by the Brussels road, which was the only egress the English 
then had ; and in a semicircle formed of the choice troops of the 
French army to have overwhelmed the whole British army in a 
few hours. The plan was admirable, a credit to the bead that 
formed it, and would have succeeded without a question of doubt, 
but for the great delay of Jerome Bonaparte in his attack on the 
Chateau without artillery to support him ; and it was not until he 
gave orders to charge bayonet (supposing the English cannon 
were only entrenched behind the close-matted umbrage) that the 
great and fatal error was discovered, for on the French charging 
with double quick time, their bayonets, to their amazement, came 
in contact with bricks and mortar instead of human bodies, and in 
the confusion the French met with severe loss ; but soon rallying, 
" to the gates ! to the gates !" was the war cry, and with the im- 
petuosity which ever governed the French, under Napoleon, a rush 
was made ; the English soldiers, nothing daunted, met their deter- 
mined and doubly enraged foes ; neither gave way, and foot to foot 
the battle was now fought with sabre and bayopet ; at each blow 
and thrust a soul was sent to the other world, until \he blood of 
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England and France was ankle deep, at the gate and in the courts 
yard of the Chateau ; the resuljt was the destcuction by fire of the 
buildings, the burning of hundreds of wounded who were in them, 
of both English and French, and the retreat df the French forces. 

Jeromie Sonaparte first visited the field of Waterloo, after the 
memorable battle, in 1$39; and afteif examining the brick wall 
with some attention at Hougoumont, exclaimed, striking it with his 
cane—" Ah ! but for this hidden wall, my poor brother Napoleon 
would now be alive, and hold dominion over Europe :*' and, con- 
tinued he, as he was walking away, shrugging his shoulders, " cela 
est inert piquant,** 

The mound on which stands the statiie of the " Belgian Lion" 
is ascended by two hundred and twenty rude steps cut in the 
mound ; from this great elevation a full command of the whole 
field is had at a glance. This immense field was then ripe for 
harvest, and it was the anniversary on which the great battle was 
fought, and my guide informed me thatjthe da^ before the battle, 
the field had the same appearance as I then viewed it, excepting 
the monuments of the Hanoverians, that of Col. Gordon, and the 
one on which we werel standing. With the assistance of my guide, 
I dug around the base of the brick wall at Hougoumont, and was 
fortunate in finding a cap-ea£^le, and some few leaden bullets, two 
of them as flat as a cent, and^^ three cannister shot, which I brought 
away as relics, with some few other articles. 

When the French army, in 1831 and '32, under Marshal Girard, 
were on their march to assist the Belgians, in the bombardment of 
the citadel at Antwerp, they encamped one night on the field of 
Waterloo, and such was their feeling on first beholding the " Bel- 
gian Lion** fixed on a mound two hundred feet high as a memento, 
as the soldiers thought, of the defeat of Napoleon, that, forgetting 
for a time all discipline, they stormed the lion, procured ladders, 
aiid, carrying them up the dizzy height, mounted him, broke off a 
part of its mane and tail, and were engaged in destroying the 
stone pedestal on which the statue was placed, when Marshal 
Girard, with his chosen guard, rode up, and it was some time be- 
fore the infuriated soldiery could be made to obey the orders of 
their commanding general, and return to their encampment To 
prevent any further outrages, a strong guard was placed for the 
night around the monument. A register is kept by a young, rosy- 
cheeked Flemish girl, at the base of the mound, for all who visit 
Waterloo's field to record their names, for which a few sous are 
expected. 

As the return diligence for Brussels was now in sight, I dis- 
charged my good-natured guide, with a fee for his trouble, and, 
stepping on the diligence with the French coachman, T arrived 
early in the evening at the Bellevue Hotel. 
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Brassels is the cheapest place of residence in Europe^ hence it 
appears tiiat one-eighth of her citizens are English ; for what 
would cost a family m London to live for a year, with the strictest 
economy, they could reside in Brussels and live in any style 
suitable to their desires. A person may wear what he {leases, live 
as he pleases, go where he likes, be as retired as a hermit, and no 
one will trouble or in any wise interfere with him ; and the word 
scandaly so common throughout every city, town, and village in 
America, is not to be found in the Belgian dictionary ; or the word 
heard of, or ever mentioned throughout King Leopold's dominions. 
A Belgian considers it a compliment to be addressed bj^ a stran^r 
in a public place of amusement, but just the reverse in America, 
where all strangers are looked upon with an eye of suspicion in 
public, until, by a formal introducti<xi, they are found to be gen- 
tlemen or ladies. The ladies dress with great taste, walk with much 
ease, very graceful, and, like the English ladies, are free, open, 
afiable, full of conTersation, and seeking for information from every 
source. On ladies rising and retiring from the dinner-table, the 

fentlemen all keep their seats, but soon after join them in the 
rawing-room, and no gentleman ever nods to a lady in Belgium, 
however intimate ; it is considered disrespectful. In America it 
is all the fashion to either nod or touch the hat with the fore Jlnger, 
But in Paris or London, on meeting a' lady, you must be in fashion 
by a hearty shake of the hand — and among the most fashionable in 
Paris, to kiss a lady in the street is not only polite, but a very 
pleasant part of the etiquette of society — especially if she be qoite 
handsome and agreeable. 
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CHAPTER XXI r. 



Manaion of the late Madame M alibran ; The Mansion of the late 
Dachess of Richmond, in which was given the Ball to the Duke of 
Wellington and hie Officers, whence they were summoned to the 
Battle of Waterloo ; Paface of the Prince of Orange ; The Museum ; 
The Hotel de Ville ; Old Cathedral ; King Leopold ; Interview with 
him J His remarks on the United States, etc. ; The Town of Mecklin, 
noted for its rich lace ; City of Ghent ; Railways, etc. 

The tourist, while sojourning at Brussels, should not forget (more 
especially if he has a soul for song) to pass an hour in visiting the 
beautiful mansion of the late much celebrated Madame Malibran, 
near the Porte de Namur — whose magic, silvery tones once en- 
chanted the souls of kings and nobles through Europe, and while 
admiring the mansion and picturesque garden, he will observe, on 
the ri^ht, near a beautiful arbour, a monthly rose-bush, planted by 
the fairy hands of the late enchantress of song, and for a few sous 
will be permitted by the venerable gardener to pluck one rose in 
remembrance of his late grateful and lamented mistress. 

On leaving this beautiful mansion, the tourist, if he is of a 
romantic turn, will wend his way to the splendid mansion of the 
late Duchess of Richmond, near the Boulevards de Schaubeck, 
where the Duchess gave her splendid ball to the Duke of Welling- 
ton and his officers, on the night of the 14th of June, 1815, who 
were in the very midst of the mazy dance, when so suddenly and un- 
expectedly summoned to Waterloo's fatal field, and not having time 
to change their ball-dresses, they became toinding'Sheets for a large 
number of them. How awfully, how solemnly fell the echo of the 
officers' tread, bow dreary indeed must have been the clank of arms, 
as they hurried from the crowded iMall-room, illuminated by its 
thousands of variegated lamps, at the sounding of the bugle, call- 
ing them to the battle-field, and uncertain where they were to meet 
the hitherto invincible and now unexpected army, commanded by 
the great Napoleon in person. 

The palace of the Prince of Orange has a great attraction for 
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all strangers arriving at Brussels ; it stands between the Park and 
the Boulevards, and was presented to the Prince by the Belg^ian 
government, and although not accepted, nor even occupied by his 
highness, is most magnificently furnished, and the building, for its 
chaste style, is not surpassed in the kingdom. The floors are of 
oak and cedar in small squares, resembhng a checker-board, and 
so highly polished that the stranger on visiting the palace is fur- 
nished, at the entrance with cloth moccasins, and even then he mast 
skate to keep his equilibrium! Its immense costly stables are rented 
for a bazaar, in which is shown the gaudy state-coach of the PrinCe, 
which, like the mansion, has remained tenantless, having never 
been used. One franc is charged to view the palace. 

The Museum is a large ancient structure, and open to all, three 
times a week, free of charge. The principal room is 800 feet in 
length, containing above 7(X) paintings, many of which are choice, 
and of the old Flemish school. In the court-yard may be seen 
cannon taken from the French at Waterloo, and bombs that caused 
the surrender of Antwerp's strong citadel. 

The Hotel de Ville, or Palace of Justice, strikes the stranger 
With admiration from its ancient appearance. It was built in 1442, 
and is one of the finest specimens of Gothic architecture in £urope. 
The ancient tapestry and paintings are well worth an hour*s tinie 
to examine and admire. No fee is charged to examine the Hotel 
de Ville. • 

The old Cathedral, dedicated to St. Gudule, possesses some of 
the finest painted glass in all Belgium. The pulpit represents the 
ejectment of Adam and Eve from Eden : the figures are large as 
life, and cut in solid oak; there are in this Cathedral many other 
curiosities, paintings, &c., which the polite veteran sexton takes 
much pleasure to exhibit to the stranger, especially if he feels the 
pressure of a franc piece on the palm of his ever-open hand. 

Having met King Leopold in the streets of London several times, 
and froip his easy, democratic, independent gait in walking, con- 
cluded that his crown was not much troubled with thorns, and 
thinking himself but a man, it rested easy on his royal brow, and 
as he was soon expected to arrive at Brussels, I waited a few days, 
for the purpose of having the honour of an interview, having had 
that honour with his niece, Queen Victoria at the palace of Buck- 
ingham, when in London, also, at Windsor Castle, and with a re- 
ception that made me forget I was in the presence of royalty, such 
was Victoria's easy and afi^ble way toward the Americans gene- 
rally, not only on public presentation, but in her private saloons. 

The second morning, therefore, afler hearing of his majesty's 
exnected arrival, while standing at one of the Park gates, near the 
palace, in conversation with several English travellers, a carriage 
with fbur bay horses, with one outrider, was observed approaching 
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at a slow pace, and on its turning roand the Park corner, near 
where we wer^e standing, to drive op to the broad portal of the 
palace, we saw, with surprise, seated within, the King ; instantly 
we uncovered, and his majesty, not willing to be outdone in polite- 
ness by strangers, immediately removed his hat, at the same time 
bending gracefully forward with his usual Napoleon smile. On the 
carriage wheeling up at the palace, there were but two soldiers to 
receive him, suen was his sudden entrance into his capital, all 
without any ostentation, and the crowd who were as usual passing, 
merely removed their hats without any seeming desire or curiosity- 
evinced to stop and examine the equipage, or see their King alight, 
after an absence of two months from his domains. No monarch in 
Europe seems to be more popular with his subjects than King Leo- 
pold, his plain, oflrhand, truly republican style and manners seem 
to take with the Flemings, who despise any thing bordering on 
pomp and splendour. The fkmily of my esteemed friend, the late 
Minister from the United States to the Court of King Leopold, 
were residing at Malines, in consequence of their extreme ill 
health, and knowing my desire to have an interview with bis ma- 
jesty, presented me a note, (should he not be at Brussels on the 
return of Leopold to present me in person,) to take to the palace 
for the desired object, and also having a general note of introduc- 
tion from the Belgian Minister, resident at London, who politely 
offered it on signing my passport at London, through the friendly 
feelings he had fur our Minister at the Court of St. James, and 
being thus doubly armed, I repaired at an early day to the palace, 
and made my request known to an officer in waiting, presenting at 
the same time the introductory notes, together with my own card. 
Ten minutes had not elapsed when the officer returned, and, con- 
ducting me to a corridor, introduced me to the chamberlain, who, 
opening a door, announced me to the King, who I fou^ seated at 
a centre-table, and as I entered was presenting some papers to one 
of his Ministers, who, on receiving them, bowed and retired through 
a private door to the right of the King, when the King, rising, 
offered me his hand, and pointed to a chair, and requested me to be 
seated, with a smile of seeming pleasure. After asking me many 
questions as to my route, if I had travelled much in Belgium, how 
I was pleased with England, &c. &c., he asked me as regards the 
administration of President Tyler, his views on subjects generally 
as regards the country, and who would probably succeed him if he 
declined a nomination —spoke of the American Minister resident 
at his Court, in most exalted terms, and thought it not politic in 
any government to change their Minister abroad for the purpose of 
obliging a particular political friend — ** For," observed the King, 
'* diplomacy is not to be acquired in a day or a year; therefore, 
those functionaries should not be made the common political stock 
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of home offices. You Americans,** continued the King, smiling, 
'* are indeed a wonderfal, powerful people, and have amonff yon 
men of science that would do credit to any Naticm, combined^ with 
great talents and ingenuity, and seem determined to persevere in 
all they undertake. Why, sir, many of the vast improvements 
carried on in my dominions originated in America, sod my great 
wish is to increase the commercial relations, if possible, between 
the tvro countries, and think that steam will be a great auxiliary 
toward the much-desired object of both Nations.** His. majesty 
also spoke of the financial operations of the United States, the 
state debts due in England, the Army and Navy, with all the 
fluency of an American statesman; and the subject of America, 
its customs, rapid growth, &c., seemed to be so pleasing a topic 
with bis Majesty, that he would have continued the interview much 
longer, had not his chamberlain entered and announced one of the 
diplomatic corps — when, rising, to take leave, he observed with n 
smile, that if I intended travelling in Belgium for a time, and would 
present my passport to his private Secretary in the morning, an 
endorsement should be made which would much facilitate my move^ 
ments, and prevent the many inquiries so unpleasant to strangers 
while travelling on the Continent, and would also give me free ac- 
cess to all public places on exhibiting the pass, &>c, ; and wishing 
me a pleasant passage to America, the interview ended with Bel- 
giuro*8 Monarch, to whom his subjects are so devoted, and of whom 
strangers, who visit Brussels, speak with such high encomiums, 
and makes that city such a desirableresidencefbr foreigners of dis- 
tinction, who crowd King Leopold's, gay Court, making it one of 
the most brilliant in Europe. 

Leaving my heavy luggage at Brussels, and taking with me only 
a valise, I drove the next morning to the railway station, and 
booked for Malines or Meckl in, distance 12 miles^&re one franc- 
over a beautiful dead level road. Mecklin contains about 20,000 
inhabitants, and is noted for its rich lace; but it is not generally 
known that large orders go from Mecklin to the Nottin^am fao 
tors, in England, for lace, by the Flemish merchants. On its arri- 
val at Menklin, it is repacked and shipped to London and America^ 
and sold as Brussels lace. The Cathedral contains many old paint- 
ings. Among them is Vandyke's "Crucifixion," which is truly 
superb. The tower of the Cathedral is 350 feet high, and can be 
seen at a distance of 20 miles, so level is the country. The other 
Churches are also beautiful, and have choice paintings by Rubens, 
et al. .-. > 

The next morning I took the railway for the ancient city of Ghent 
— distance 20 miles — fare three francs only. As all the railways 
in Belgium are owned by the King, all things ar^ conducted so as 
to make them both safe and pleasant; and, as in England, police 
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are Btationed aloDg the whole lioe to see that the rails are clear, 
and no chtLVge is made for the removal of luggage from one car to 
another, and the agents are made responsible for all that may be 
missing. The cars hold six, and some carry twelve persons. The 
luggage is weighed, and, if over sixty pounds, a small fee is de- 
manded \ a receipt is then given by the agents, and on arriving at 
your destination, the receipt is produced, and the luggage given up. 
In the next chapter, I will give a bird*s-eye.view 5 Ghent, 
Brtiges, Ostend, &.C., with the expense of travelling. Hotels, Rail- 
ways, distances from city to city, manners, customs, &c., of the 
Flemings; Priests, Churches, Cathedrals, Paintings, with a de- 
scription of the celebrated tombs of Charles the Bold and Mary of 
Burgundy, at the ancient city of Bruges, which caused Napoleon 
to stand in speechless admiration on visiting the Cathedral, in which 
stand these costly monuments, unsurpassed, for their expense and 
magnificence in me Christian world. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



The Ancient City of Ghent; Interesting Incidents in its History; The 
Hawthorn Hedge ; Churches, Hotels, &c. ; Wooden Shoes ; City of 
Bruges; The Churches of Notre-Dame and St, Sepulchre; The 
Celebrated Tombs of Charles the Bold, and Margaret of Burgundy ; 
Convents ; The Hall of Justice ; Beautiful Painting in St. John^s 
Hospital ; English Families Residing in Bruges ; Cheap Living; 
Ostend ; The Digue ; Museum and Cathedral ; The Casino ; Flemish 
Etiquette ; Priests, &c., &c 

For four francs only, the tourist can travel from Brussels to 
Ghent, on the safest ana most expeditious railway on the Continent, 
and for comfort, the cars, or char-a-bancs, are not surpassed; the 
distance from the gates of Brussels to the gates of the ancient and 
celebrated city of Ghent, or Gand, being thirty-two miles. Ghent 
stands on twenty-seven islands, has over three hundred bridges, 
contains about eighty thousand inhabitants, and here, on the 24th 
of December, 1814, was signed the treaty of peace between Eng- 
land and the United States by Lord Gambier, John Quincy Adams, 
Henry Clay, Mr. Gallatin, Mr. Russell, and Mr. Bayard. Here, 
also. Napoleon, in 1801 and 1810, was received with great splen- 
dour, and in 1814 the Emperor Alexander passed through the city 
with great pomp, on his return from England: — I^ouis the Eigh- 
teenth, on the return of Napoleon to Paris, in 1815, took refuge in 
Ghent, and remained until the victory of Waterloo re-opened for him 
the road to the Tuileries — Charles the Bold of Burgundy was, in 
1467, inaugurated Duke of Burgundy at Ghent, and, in 1507, Mar- 
garet of Austria made her grand entrance through its gates, as 
Governor of the Low Countries. 

The tourist, after leaving England for the continent, will miss 
the ever to be admired Hawthorn Hedge, so grateful to the eye, 
and so common throughout the former, for a fence of any kind i% 
not to be seen on the continent, and in travelling through Flanders, 
the country being flat, appears as one vast, luxuriant and variegated 
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field of grain. Animals are not permitted to go at large, and are 
seldom or ever seen unless led by a halter. 

The buildings in Ghent are very imposing, and strike the tourist 
with admiration. The churches arc magnificent, particularly St. 
Bevons, and well worth the time and expense to go from Brussels 
to examine. The exquisite chiselled oal^ is, it is said, without its 
equal in the world ; the pictures, too, are very fine and numerous. 
The view from the lofly tower is indeed superb ; for twenty miles 
round the eye can sweep the horizon without a single object to 
interrupt the view. The College is a fine edifice, and for twenty 
pounds a year only, a young man may be educated — the professors 
the first in Flanders. The Theatre is called the most splendid in 
all Belgium, and the boxes are so comfortably arri^nged that no 
fatigue is experienced by the audience. The Nunnery is very 
large, and may be visited at any time free of charge. A large 
painting, called the " Chimney-Piece,'' painted by a young artist 
of Iwenty-two years of age, from the original at Bruges, is here 
exhibited, gratis — the king having purchased it for 60,000 francs 
for public exhibition. The Botanical Garden has a large building 
in the centre, and an Amphitheatre, and is a place of great. resort 
— balls and concerts are given nightly, and the wooden-shoe dance 
may be seen here to perfection. The hotels are very numerous 
and splendid ; among them, and one of the best, is the Hotel de 
Vienne, by Monsieur Bourgeois, and here, as at all the hotels on 
the continent, you pav, after engaging a room, only for what you 
choose to call for, and any one, of an economical turn, may live as 
a gentleman is expected to live, while travelling, for six francs a 
day on an average : and as all hotels now in Europe keep one or 
more English servants, it makes it quite pleasant to the American 
who can only speak his own language. 

Dogs, in Ghent, are made to earn their food by being harnessed 
to small carts loaded with vegetables, and driven by women and 

firls about the streets, and are as docile and obedient as well-trained 
ray horses. 
The lower and middle classes in Belgium all wear wooden shoes, 
and are quite musical in a stilly night dancing their reels on the 
stone pavements. As a city, there is not a more beautiful spot 
than Ghent ; houses superb, her numerous quays and bridges pic- 
turesque, and the approach to it on all sides fine. And it is very 
curious that the Fleming at Ghent can scarcely understand his 
countrymen from Bruges-— distance only thirty miles. 

From Ghent I again took the railway for the old city of Bruges, 
distance thirty miles, fare four francs, the countir having the same 
appearance of high cultivation as one field. The appearance of 
Bruges is strikingly gloomy, the high-pointed roofs, the qjd Spanish 
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architecture, the silent gliding monk, all combine to awe the 
tourist Although Bruges is no longer what she was in ihe fifteenth 
century^ yet she is hy no means an idld* or thinly inhabited city : 
her manufactures and numerous windmills, which are seen in all 
directions round the walls of the city, appeared in full play ; her 
population is about fiirty thousand at this time. Amonff the many 
sights, is pointed out the house in which once resided Charles the 
Second, the merry monarch of England; and in the principal 
square is a pile of buildings, erected by N^nHeoh TCsembling the 
Tuileries at Paris, and near these stands the Ureas marketphouse, 
with its superb belfry, which the tourist should % w means ascend; 
in this belfry are the much-noted chime-bells, wlHch, by a weight, 
are made to play a tune every hour ; while the bel^ are chiming, 
the tower above, (from which there is a picturesque view of the 
surrounding country, and the towers of Ostend can be seen,) 
trembles fearfully as the deep-toned bells vibrate beneath. The 
churches, like all the churches in Flanders, are to be admired for 
their costly paintings, richly carved oak, and chiselled brass. In 
Notre-Dame are the celebrated .tombs of Charles the Bold and 
Mary -of Burgundy, standing*lnde by side, with their effigies of 
silver-gilt and gem*studdea crowns, lying on the top of each. 
These tombs, the mOst fl^ly in Europe, are also studded witli the 
richest gems, and NapiSMb was 60 struck with their magnificence, 
that after contemplating thet^ hefeturned from the church silently 
with solemn look and memrol step. One franc is asked to see 
these tombs, which .are surrounded hy curtains, ^nd the money 
giv en 4 o the poor of the church. No fees are demanded to see the 
paintings. In Notre-Dame are also tiie escutcheoas and seats for- 
merly allotted to the *' Knights of the Grolden^Fleece," also a statue 
of Madonna and Child, by Michael' Angelo. The Qiurqh of St. 
Sepulchre is built after the exact model of that in Jerusalem, and 
at all hours may be seen devotees on bended knee in the small 
compartment, believing it to be the actual' tomb of our blessed 
Saviour, who is here repH||£Dted lying as a corpse, a lamp burning 
day and ni^ht. There are tMTconvents of the Carmelites, Ckpuchins, 
and Dame s Angels, which are worth an hour*s time each to visit, 
and the visiter will find the monks civil, polite, and courteous, 
more especially if he be an American citizen. In the Hall of 
Justice may be seen, gratuitous, the marble and oak Chimney- 
Piece, said to be unequalled in the world, as a specimen of fine 
chiselling ; a painting from it, as I have^. already observed, is at 
Ghent, for which King Leopold paid 60,000 francs to a young 
artist. In the Hospital of St. John is to be ^en, for one franc, 
with many other curiosities, the 11,000 virgins, painted by /fem- 
ling, and thought to be the most refined specimen, and the most 
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eztribordinary one in Europe. No miniatare can possibly excel this 
elaborate gem in fineness of touch. Oil painting, it is well known, 
was first discovered at Bruges. There are also many other churches 
in Bruges with choice paintings from l^e old Flemish masters, and 
many private residences, the owners oi which take great pleasure 
in permitting strangers to examine their pictures. 

There are a large numbe»of English fiunilies residing at Bruges, 
not only on account of the cheapness (^living, but the dimate suits 
their constitutions, and its proximity to OStend, where, twice a 
week, steamers arriving from London makes it still more desirable. 
A handsome house, with a picturesque garden attached, can be 
bad for J&dO per annum ; and furniture to correspond, complete, for 
the whole establishment, can be had of the upholsterers for an ad- 
ditional jC30, on hire for a year or more, at option. A fine turkey 
in Bruges costs only one shilling sterling, fowls Is. 6d. a pair, rab- 
bits sixpence, butter ninepence, and fish of every variety as cheap 
as one could wish, and bread in proportion. Groceries are one- 
fourth cheaper than either in England or France, and servanta* 
wages only twelve shillings per month, who always appear well 
drejgswt.and attentive. The streets have a cleanly and healthy ap- 
pearance at all seasons. The Hotel de Flandre is the best house 
for the touris^ if he be fond of variety in the eating way and good 
company ; it is only a square from the railway station, the price 
per day but lix francs, and he will have the pleasure of having his 
plate changed but eleven times for the solids, and half as many for 
the dessert. Such a dinner can be had Ibr three francs, and if you 
dine daily, one-fourth is deducted. An American, therefore, who 
would-like to pass a year at Bruges, or in its vicinity, can do so at 
an expense of three hundred pounds, with a fiimily of six grown 
persons, and two servants, and live in such a style as would cost 
him three times that amount at home ; if, of an economical turn, 
for ohe-fi)urth less. Expecting to meet a friend at Ostend, by the 
London steamer, I took the cars for that place, and in twenty-five 
minutes, a distance of twelve miles, and for one franc, I was seated 
in the splendid drawing-room in the Hotel D'Allemagne, within 
fifty yards of the station, and found the house fashionably filled 
with English families, who come to Ostend to reside during the 
bathing season. No charge is made for taking luggage to or from 
the cars, and the table, cnambers, &c., are, like all Uie hotels in 
the Netherlands, luxurious and cheap. Ostend has about 20,000 
inhabitants, .houses built in the Spanish style, and the town sur- 
rounded with impregnable fortifications. The streets are very 
cleanly, and around Uie quays were crowds of Flemings, English 
and French sailors, sentinels, and fish-women, all seemed talking 
together in difiTerent tongues, and one-half intoxicated, ready fi^ 
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any thing. The Digue is considered the finest walk in Earope, 
and only to be compared with the celebrated wall of China; it is 
about a mile in length, and at low water the sea is forty feet below^ 
you, — it is paved with Dutch brick, and seats are placed where all 
may have a beautiful view of the German Ocean, dotted with 8fai[>* 
ping of all nations. The Museum has a fine collection of paintings 
and other numerous curiosities, worth a few hour*s time to examine 
and admire, admission one firanc. The Cathedral has also many 
fine paintings ; Uie three altars are of rich marble, and strike the 
stranger with admiration. The pulpit is supported by a carved 
figure of Christ bearing the Cross, with two angels, one on eaeh 
side, while an anffel with wings eifNUided stands with one toe 
resting on the pulpit, and with her right hand supports the im- 
mense sounding-board ; the figures are as large las life, and carved 
from black oak in the usual fine style of the country, and has a fine 
efiect. In front of the church is an effigy of Christ on the croes, 
with human skulls, thi^h bones, &c., piled round its base six feet 
high. The *^ Casino** is one of the finest places of public amuse- 
ment in Europe. The stranger, for only twelve firancs, may obtain 
admission for the whole season — three splendid rooms there are 
well lit up, and a hall promenade onei hundred and fifty feet long*, 
are thrown open nightly. You can form your own party to dance, 
to play cards, to sing, to chat, &c, as you think proper. In fact, 
you have but to express your wish, and the committee, like AZ- 
ladin^s lamp, at once mtify you. A lady is bound to dance with 
the ^ntleman who asks her hand, even though not introduced — 
she IS not, however, expected to recognize him next day. When 
a gentleman enters a Flemish ball-room, or one in which a large 

Earty are assembled, if he wishes to be considered as highly br^, 
e must not only bow to his entertainer, but having done so, should 
make a general bow to the company, even though he do not know 
a single soul amongst them. This, so far fit>m being looked upon 
as a liberty, is received as a mark of extreme politeness. An 
American is often weighed by these trifles in the estimation of 
foreigners about these times. And while on the continent, I would 
advise the tourist never to take a commissionnaire from a hotel 
to |fuide him to a shop, or he must inevitably pay dearer for the 
articles he purchases, since the dealer is bound to give his con^ 
ductor ten per cent, for bringing him. A hint to be wise, &c. 

The Priests are very numerous throughout the Netherlands; 
with their three-cornered hats and full-flowing black robes they 
make quite a display ; they are termed the good Samaritans, as at 
all hours, day or night, they are going about doing good, visiting 
the sick, &c., and not the meanest in the streets who asks of them 
alms, but receive a small token of their benevolence, and on 
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parting always raise their hats from their heads with a smile of 
heneficence. 

i\Il the hearse-drivers also wear cocked hats, which looks very 
strange at fir«t to the American tourist, fus much so as to see the 
Belgian officers parading the streets in their long surtout coats, 
with epaulettes and side arms. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



City of Louvain; The Town Hall; St Peter's Church; Pleasant 
Places of Resort ; Liege, the Birmingham of Belgium ; An exten- 
sive Cannon Foundry ; The Belgian Army ; The Village of Spa, 
celebrated for its salubrious Springs; Brussels; Modern Writers 
who have resided there; English Book-Store and Reading-Room ; 
Information relative to taking out Patents; Superb Carvings, &,c,; 
The Liquor drank in Belgium ; Shipping ; Steam Vessels ; Compli- 
raent to American Ingenuity ; Curiosity Shops ; The kind of Money 
for Travelling Expenses ; English Church Service ; Concerts ; The 
Theatre ; The Flemish Ladies; Trip to Paris, &.C., &c. 

During the tourist's sojourn in Belgium, he should visit Louvain, 
one of its largest cities, being seven miles in circum'erence, con- 
taining about thirty thousand inhabitants— a great falling off since 
the fourteenth century, when she contained one hundred and fifty 
thousand souls. The city is twenty miles from Brussels by rail- 
road — fare two francs. Edward the Third once held his court here, 
and Charles the Fifth, in his youth, chose it for his residence. The 
tower of Csesar, built by the Emperor Arnold in the eighth century, 
is still standing, in defiance of Old Time; — from its summit there 
is a fine view of the city and surrounding country. The Town 
Hall, for its architecture, cannot be surpassed; nothing can exceed 
its splendour by daylight, except to view it by the moonlight, when 
it resembles some fairy palace ; — its airy minarets and fretwork, 
thrown out by the dark shadows they reflect, the stars glittering 
through the open stone work, have, indeed, almost a magical effect 
on the beholder. There are in this hall some beautiful paintings, 
by Rubens and Vandyck, worthy of notice. 

St. Peter*s Church, built in the tenth century, also possesses 
some fine paintings, by the same masters. The pulpit is indeed a 
curiosity. The spire of this church was once considered the eighth 
wonder of the world, being upwards of five hundred and thirty feet 
high. The Botanical Garden is a place of much resort; also the 
Zoological Museum and Barracks. The splendid ball room, called 
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** Frofcali,** should be visited; it will admit of eighty qaadrilles at 
the same time, and is thought to be the fiaest room for the purpose 
in Europe. ^ The Boulevards are pleasant, but not so picturesque 
as at Brussels, though a much cheaper city in all things for a resi- 
dence^the charge at the principal hotels being five francs a day, 
and but an hour's ride from Brussels. 

Liege is termed the Birmingham of Belgium. It is seventy miles 
from Brussels by railway*--a three hours* trip, for seven francs. The 
country around Liege is beautiful and picturesque— population 
about sixty thousand — the French language universally spoken, as 
is the case in most of the cities in Belgium — and is the best school 
for music in the kingdom. The PamUan Anglais is considered 
the ** crack" hotel for strangers from England and America — the 
charge per diem but four francs, with a table fit for a prince. The 
Cathedral and the 'Church of St. Jacques are venerable and very 
interesting structures ; they have many choice paintings. Also the 
Town Hall, and the old palace of the Prince Bishop of Liege, should 
not be passed unnoticed. From the beautifiil public garden, called 
*' Belle Vue" a most splendid panoramic view of the city and its 
environs are had, too enchanting for description. At Liege is to 
be seen, also, one of the most extensive cannon foundries in Europe. 
The castings are in bronze as well as iron. This foundry made 
some fine castings, by contract, for the United (States. There are 
upwards of three thousand steam engines constantly in motion in 
the vicinity of Liege, and over fifty manufactories of small arms, 
rifles, &c., all of which employ a little army of men. At one esta- 
blishment, viz., Mr. Cockerill's, there are three thousand men at 
work, and is indeed worth seeing ; — by making a proper applica- 
tion, or say, ** 1 am an American^''* you will 1^ instantly and po- 
litely admitted. 

Sir Walter Scott has not overcharged the character of the an- 
cient burghers of Liege, in his *' QMentin DurwardJ*^ Historians 
amply bear testimony to his correctness, and it will prove a rich 
treat to a romantic tourist to read it on the spot. As in England 
and France, so in Belgium are to be seen soldiers in almost every 
large town ; and the Belgian army is, in proportion to the actual 
population of the country, the largest in the world ; the average of 
paid soldiers being one to every thirty^seven inhabitants. Every 
regiment has a cantiniere, (a female sutler,) who supplies liquor to 
the soldiers, and follows the camp in war, or in peace. She wears 
in the cavalry a uniform, and her charger, which she rides astride, 
is foraged for her. No officer can marry without the leave of the 
Minister of War, who will only accord it in those cases where the 
lady has a competency of her own sufficient to support herself in- 
dependently of her husband's pay, or the ofiicer has a private in- 
come. If such a law were in force in the United States, resigno' 
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tions would be a little more common than at the present time. In 
Belgium, officers are liable to imprisonment in the common gaol 
by sentence of a court martial ; this punishment is very frequent 
to this day. 

The village of Spa is famed throughout £urope for its salubrious 
springs ; and thither at times King Leopold holds his court, to jNir- 
take of the waters and amusements. It is one hundred miles from 
Brussels, through a rich and highly cultivated country — the popa* 
lation being about four thousand, and not an expensive place, even 
in the height of the season, as four francs are only charged a day 
for board, and every luxury furnished for that sum, save wine, and 
for the best bottle of wine three francs only. At Spa, as at Sara« 
toga, the visiters amuse themselves in riding, walking, dancings, 
&c. A lady at Spa drinks water at seven, walks until nine, then 
breaklasts, passes an hour in readins^ and chatting, rides a donkey 
until dinner, then dines and strolls alx>ut untU seven, returns to the 
house, chats for an hour, thums the piano or guitar for another, 
then dresses for a ball or the theatre, dances until near moming, 
and then retires fatigued to her couch, to think what is to be done 
on the morrow to kill time. The gentlemen ^ o through pretty 
much the same routine, taking a little more time in regulating 
their usual padding, and combing, colouring their mustaches, &c.t 
and in some cases end the season by choosing a partner for life, 
and thus complete their happiness. 

On my return to Brussels, 1 was informed by the American 
Charge, of a splendid review to take place some thirty miles from 
the city, of ten thousand troops, at which the King would be pre- 
sent, and politely invited by him to attend. I was strongly induced 
to accept, but having business which would occupy my time for a 
few days, and being under a promise to be in Paris at a certain 
date, compelled me, with deep regret, to decline the polite invita- 
tion. The next day I was taken by our polite and attentive Charge, 
in bis carriag[e, to different parts of the city, introduced to many of 
his friends, visited many public places of resort, and in the evening 
attended the theatre. 

Some of the most modem writers have made Brussels, for a time, 
their place of residence, to wit :#-Bu] wer, Marryat, Grattan, White, 
Lady Morgan, &c., and last and least. Madam Trolloppe. Who, 
that has been at Brussels, can wonder ? 

The tourist, while in Brussels, or, on jthe first day of his arrival, 
should call on Edward Browne, Esq., who keeps an English book- 
store a short distance from the Bellevue Hotel, Place Royale, — his 
address is No. 80 Montague De la Cour, — and over his store he 
keeps open at all times, free for all strangers, a reading and news 
room, which makes it a pleasant resort to hear the news, &c. 
Should the tourist wish to make enquiries relative to patents, or 
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any new inventions, expense of taking out patents in any part of 
Europe, &4;., he will find R. W. Urling, Esq., 130 Rue des Arts, 
Faubourf de Louvain, a gentleman w}k> will with much pleasure 
give him all information required either on that subject or any 
other, during his sojourn in the city. 

Throughout Belgium is ta be found black oak, chiselled in the 
finest manner. Superb carvings of this kind may be picked up for 
a mere song. Splendid altar omnments, sideboards, tables, book- 
cases, clothes-presses, may be found of the most exquisite eutting, 
and these for a small tride. To him, therefore, who is anxious to 
fit up his house in the style of two or three centuries back, I re- 
commend a visit to Belgium. Also, old China is another article to 
be found very cheap ; and, to antiquarians, would prove Invaluable 
relics of olden time, in the New World. Such is now the mania 
for all things ancient in this country, that I know of no better spe* 
culation than for some shrewd American to go to Belgium, travel 
through Flanders, and purchase a cargo of ancient carved fiirnitnre 
of all kinds, china, &c., and ship to the United States; for every 
dollar expended in his purchases, he would realize /en, without a 
doubt, in the city of New York — ^where. 

In each gay mansion softest sounds control, 

And wealth, with taste and beauty, chain the soul. 

I^et one fashionable lady set the example of furnishing her sa- 
loons with the ancient, beautiful, carved black oak furniture from 
Flanders, and we should soon see quite a brisk trade carried on in 
that line — for what lady of ftishion but would delight in pointing 
out a cabinet, sideboard, table, or bedstead, that once belonged to 
Charles the Bold, or Mary, or Margaret of Burgundy^-or a glass 
from which their royal lips used to sip nectar ? 

The common spirits drank in Belgium is gin, but beer is the 
common drink of the lower orders of society, but it tastes poor and 
hard to him who has been accustomed to the ale and porter of Eng- 
land and the United States. 

The Belgian government allows on every ton of shipping, built 
in her waters, thirty-two francs, and paid on the day of^ launching. 
This sum assists in a great measure towards equipping the vessel 
for sea. The ship-carpenters are not inferior to any in the world. 

While at Bruges, I was introduced to G. W. Thompson, Esq., 
merchant of London, who informed me he had then a new steam* 
boat of ^^e hundred tons at Ostend, and although she had been 
ready to receive her engines for two months, he was still waiting 
to hear from the Unitea States for some new improvements in the 
steaming way, as we Americans were constantly, as he said, exer- 
cising our ingenious minds to rival the English in all things— more 
particularly in steam engines. On parting from Mr. Thompion, 
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he presented me his card of addreat, and hoped on my return to 
London, I woald make.it convenient to call on him, when he would 
be happy to introduce me to his mercantile friends. I meation this 
as only one instance of the civilities I received, while on the Con- 
tinent, from Englishmen, who came travelling for pleasure or on 
business on the Continent, and to show that Americans, when 
abroad, have it in their power, even without introductory letters, c^ 
eAending their acquaintance to any extent, and to be received in 
circles which may prove of great advantage to them, on a future 
occasion ; also to their friends, on going abroad. To make friends, 
and be respected when from home, study an unassuming and mo- 
dest behaviour always. 

An American may take out a patent in Belgium, either for an 
invention or discovery, for any article of importation. He must, 
however, if not a resident of Belgium, name an agenftin the pro- 
vince where he makes the demand. The patentee (though a for* 
eigner) enjoys the same privileges as if he were a Belgian, and in 
many cases is entitled to the same advantages as those conferred 
by the permissioo^of King Leopold, to settle in the country. 

There is nothing more tempting to a tourist than the curiosity 
shops of Brussels; — those in London or Paris are not to be com- 
pared with them. In almost every street you meet with one. The 
beautiful objects displayed tempt the idle saunterer to walk in and 
look over them. Indian gods in gold and silver, suits of ancient 
armour not to be surpassed; — yet these are comparatively value- 
less, when you ascend to a hall above, and find a superb collection 
of handsomely framed pictures, having on them the names of Ru- 
bens and Vandyck— black oak chiselhngs, so exquisite as to excite 
the wonder and admiration of the stoic— radd to these, gems of 
every kind, vases of every description, statues, medals, booki>,'and 
painted glass, and you have a tolerable idea of these curiosity em- 
poriums. But the tourist should not fail to examifie them, should 
be not make a single purchase ; the fair dealers will smile, and 
hope he will call whenever it may suit his pleasure in passing. 

I will also remark to the tourist, that should he visit the Oodti- 
nent of Europe, either direct from the United States, or via Eng- 
land, he has only to take with him English sovereigns to meet his 
travelling expenses, as they are known to pass everywhere, and oft- 
times at a premium, making bills of exchange or letters of credit, 
to meet the current travelling expenses, totally unnecessary. 

Should the tourist happen to pass the Sabbatli in Brussels, and 
wish to hear and respond to the English Church service, he has 
only to leave the Bellevue Hotel, or the Hotel de Flandre, cross 
Place Royale, and in ^ve minutes he will be at the English Church, 
near the Museum, in which pews are set apart for strangers, and 
whilp there, he may probably meet with some few Americans, 
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which will enhance the pleasure of passing a few days in the gayest 
and cheapest city in Europe. Concerts here are frequent, and got 
up naost admirably, the admittance three francs, at which the King 
and Queen often attend, also at the Theatre, situated in the Place 
de la Monnaie; it is of stone, very handsome, and exceedingly 
commodious, having four tiers of boxes ; the pit is divided into 
three compartments, — stalls, parquet militaire — (where officers in 
full dress are allowed to enter for one franc) — ^and the parterre, at 
the same price for any one. 

At the Theatres, or at Concerts, the Belgian ladies attend most 
frequently in their morning or visiting dresses, and in so doing, the 
gentlemen feel quite at ease, as much so as if promenading in the 
enchanting park. Not so, however, with the English ladies, who 
appear in full costume to be admired ; and the tourist will, at a 
glance, know the Belgian from the English ladies, by their appear- 
ance. If the ladies in America could but follow the example of the 
Flemish ladies, not merely in their plain dress at public amuse- 
ments and at Church, but in their plain, modest, becoming prome- 
nade costume, and natural gait, the murmuring clergymen would 
have double their present fees, and the gambling houses, billiard 
rooms, oyster houses, &c., would be in a great measure deserted, 
and drunkenness and immorality known only by name. The ex- 
travagance of the present age, and great desire for finery, to excel 
in the fashionable world, drives bipeds to dandyism in costume, to 
imitate a certain animal in features, to dissipation, and last, not 
least, an exile from the fairer portion of creation, to whom I will 
briefly say, that external beauty and gay costume may attract mo- 
mentarily, but something else is requisite to secure the affections 
of man at the present enlightened age of for tune-hunting mania. 

Having made my arrangements to leave Brussels for Paris, I 
called at the Hotel de Flandre to take a parting leave of my tra- 
velling companions from London, Sir Charles J and daugh- 
ters, and passing into the Court yard, found them on the eve of 
stepping into their barouche for an excursion through the city. 
Boulevards, &c , and they insisted on my occupying the vacant 
corner, which I without hesitation accepted ; and the reader, if he 
has ever rode through the beautiful Boulevards, and around the 
environs of Brussels, will readily conceive the exquisite pleasure 
it aflbrded me, more especially when in such company as the 
talented Sir Charles, and his highly gifted and accocnplished 
daughters, who were admirers of nature, and with dispositions of a 
truly romantic order. On our return to the hotel, I was pressed to 
stay and dine, and while the arrangements were making for the 
splendid repast. Sir Charles wrote and handed me a warm, friend- 
ly introductory epistle to his brother, the Rev. Professor J , at 

Edinburgh, which he hoped I might deliver in person, and should I 
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be in Scotland on his return, promised to ascend with me to the 
lofty Ben Lomond, have a ran^^e through the Highlands, and after- 
wards visit the cottage in which the celebrated John Paul Jones 
was born, the gallant naval hero of the American Revolution, 
whose life and exploits I had written some years previous, and pub- 
lished in London by the late eminent John Murray, f^sq., of Albe- 
marle Street Mrs. H., the eldest daughter of Sir Charles, also 
presented me the card and address of her husband. No. — , Bedford 
Square, London, on which she placed her own fair autograph as a 
passport, with a wish I would deliver it in person at her mansion. 
Her wish was complied with to the very letter, and the pleasing 
result will be given in a future chapter of ** Ramblings in Lon* 
don^^* &c. 

The next chapter will be a trip to Paris, view of the country, its 
fortifications, manners, customs and costumes of the French pea- 
santry, arrival at the barrier St. Denis, remarks, &c. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



From Bnissels to Paris ; City of Valenciennes ; The Coantry aroand ; 
The Peasantry, etc. ; Middle and Lower Orders of the French ; Hats 
and Coats ; A French Veteran ; Devotion of the Common People 
for the Memory of Napoleon ; Beautiful Scenery on nearing the 
French Capital; Arrival at the Faubourgs; Disrespect of the Sab. 
bath ; Coach-yard of Lafitte and Co. ; Hints to the Tourist in regard 
to Hotels, etc., etc. 

The diligence for Paris leaves Brussels every morning at 8 
o'clock, distance from the gates of each city ^25 miles, and is 
generally performed in twenty-eight hours — fere through thirty 
francs.* The centre of the road the whole distance is paved with 
stone similar to those used in paving the streets of a city. The 
horses are changed every eight miles, and are furnished by the 
fermers along the road, without regard to colour, size, &c., at a 
certain fixed price. — These horses travel at a hand-gallop the 
whole of the distance, up hill and down. Five are used in each 
team — three abreast, as leaders ; for the diligences are heavy, and 
have a ponderous and unwieldy appearance to an American eye, 
but are both commodious and easy, although cumbered on the top 
to a great height with way-baggage, as well as the baggage of 
the passengers, to whom the proprietors are very liberal maeed. 
A conducleur accompanies the diligence from city to city, and is 
always a respectable and responsible personage, polite almost to a 
feult to the passengers, sits above the coachman to see all that 
passes on the road day and night,' and is sheltered from the weather 
by a leather top and apron ; with the conducteur I took my seat to see 
the country and gain information, rather than be cooped up and 
squeezed to a mummy in the inside, compelled to listen to the noise 
of half4i-dozen infents, and the luUabys of their affectionate parents. 
The whole country included between the frontier of France, and a 
line supposed to be drawn from Ostend to Arlon (including the 

* A railway also connects the two cities. 
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province of Liege), abounds in marble, slate, hewing stone, lime, 
&c. ; the quarries alone of Vielsalm in Luxemburg, furnish annually 
about 80,000 hones. ^ 

The tourist should not forget to have a passport, for to attempt 
to pass the Belgium frontier without one, is impossible ; should it 
be attempted, he would be looked upon as a suspicions character, and 
treated accordingly. No American to their credit has ever yet 
made the attempt, and I trust never wilh 

When the diligence arrived on the frontier, it was detained 
about twenty-five minutes in examining the luggage. Handing* 
my keys to the polite officer, I walked into the hotel, and quietly 
took a fine breakfast, while most of the passengers were looking, 
watching, and scolding the officers fbar examining too scrictly 
the contents of their trunks. All this gave me time to walk 
through the village, and examine its beautiful church and some 
fine paintings within, as well as some of the well-filled and 
fashionable shops, &c. I will here observe, for the benefit of the 
tourist, that as theft is not known in France, there is no fear of 
trusting luggage, or even money, with thee mdttcteur^ or police. 

On arriving at the ancient and strongly fortified city of Valen- 
ciennes, our passports were demanded, and a fee of one franc 
charged for examining each. Valenciennes is one hundred mil^ 
from Brussels, and one hundred and twenty northeast from Paris, and 
IS noted for its manufactures of lace, wool, stuffs, cambric, &c. ; 
the river Scheldt flows through it, and from here it is navigable 
for small craft The fortifications are immense here, as well as 
along the whole frontier ; and intimating a desire to view them, 
to the polite conducteur, he stopped the diligence, and alighting 
outside the gates (having an hour to spare) I wended my way, 
examining as I went along, fortifications that seemed to my eye 
impregnable, like the straits of ThermopyUB^ as if one hundred 
men could keep at bay 10,000 ; the zig-zag causeway, wide, deep 
moat, draw-bridges, portcullis, &.C., all defended by cannon of the 
largest calibre, pointing in every direction, to sweep to destruction 
every obstacle in their range. In the great square is the market, 
and Cathedral, of the tenth century, in which are many valuable 
paintings and other curious relics. I ascended its great tower to 
see the old chime-bells, the most musical in all France, and also 
most costly and ancient From the tower, a complete and ex- 
tensive view is had of the city and country around. While there, 
I could, in imagination, behold the great Napoleon on his proud 
charger, standing and reviewing his grand invincible army, as it 
filed in regular order into the city gates, marching to victory. In 
the whole distance from Brussels to Paris, not the sign of h fence 
is to be seen ; and it seems like travelling through an immense field 
of waiving grain, right and lefl for hundreds of miles. No animals 
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are allowed to go at large, and it was carious to see sheep in large, 
flocks on the road to market attended by a small boy and two 
shepherd's dogs, so well trained, that the sheep are not permitted 
to nibble at the grain as they brush by it, for fear of the dogs who 
are constantly on the watch; and, on the approach of the diligence, 
the dogs would make the whole flock stand on one side until it 
passed, the dogs beinff between them and the carriage, that none 
should be injured, fhe gn^pe-vines in France, in the most ex- 
tensive vineyards, are short, planted in rows, and supported by 
stakes, not by trellises and arbours, as in Italy. It is pleasing to 
see the reapers along tlie roads about sunset, dancing to the music 
of the tambourine, me, or guitar,. after their day's work^ around 
a pole, which may be termed in reality rural felicity — the women 
and girls with a coloured handkerchief around their heads, (for 
bonnets are only worn by the higher classes.) The men afiect 
a dirty, shabby finery. Beggars (who are very numerous in France) 
will ask alms dressed in a military cocked hat. A stable-boy will 
be seen with a powdered head and cue, with ear-rings, and filthy 
nightcap. And a postilion be seen, half buried in boots, trying to 
ape the dancing'^master in politeness, &c. The women are seen 
at the plough— do three-fourths of the work to be done on the farm, 
and seem happy and contented. Where a Frenchman would 
flricassee a lorn cat for a dozen of his associates, an Englishman 
would think nothing of eating a rabbit for his breakfast, and look 
over his right shoulder for another, 

Afler partaking of an excellent French jdinner at Valenciennes, 
(without disturbing the every-day cutlets or meat soup,) for which 
I paid but two francs, the diligence, on receiving the mails, drove 
up to the hotel, and again seating myself beside the polite and 
smiling conducteur, the merry French coachman cracked his whip, 
and hallooing to his team of many colours, we were soon going at 
the usual hand-gallop style for the city gates, through which we 
passed in merry glee for the French capital, the far-famed, gay 
city of Paris, distance 120 miles, over a beautiful stone road. The 
French, among the middle and lower orders of society, through- 
out the provinces, are seldom seen either with a hat or coat, but 
wear a small, greasy leather cap,' and as a substitute for a coat, 
wear a hunting-shirt of blue stuflT, similar to those worn by the 
backwoodsmen in the West, at the present day. This is their 
dress since the battle of Waterloo, and the fall of the great 
Napoleon.— On making the inquiry of a French veteran who was 
at the Waterloo defeat, why hats and coats were not more common 
in France, he smilingly replied, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
♦* Ah, mon Dieu. Napoleon est mort" " And what has that to do 
with men's apparell" I inquired. ''Very much, very much, my 
American friend," quickly replied the veteran, looking at me with 
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a gaze of astonishment. " Napo1eon*s warff made France a Nation, 
a proud invincible Nation, feared by all the World, except the 
RepMic of America, — for all her citizens then were soldiers, 
brought up from childhood midst the roar of guns and clashing of 
armour, and when old enough to carry a musket beat a charge on 
the drum, or play the fife, they would leave their school-boy play- 
things for the victorious armies of the republic ; and would be 
sure, on their return to have a coat and hat from, the enemy. Bat 
in these piping times of peace, such necessary articles were very 
hard to be got. But in the days of the great Napoleon, (touching 
his cap,) the soldiers could not only provide clothing for themselves 
nt the expense of the enemy, but also dispose of a goodly quantity 
to the peasantry for something substantial on the march. Ah ! mon 
Dieu, pauvre Napoleon, — the times are indeed sadly changed ;*' 
continued the veteran, as a tear came trickling down his fur- 
rowed cheek. *' France will never see those bright and glorioud 
days again I fear." And, shaking me warmly by the hand, he 
walked sorrowfully away. 

I could enumerate many similar instances, while in France, of 
the devotion of the common people for the memory of Napoleon, 
especially among the women. In one instance, five miles from 
Paris, the hostess refused taking a single sous for a dinner, for my 
admiring the bust of Napoleon which stood in the room, and call- 
ing him '* Napoleon le Grand." The mere mention of his name, 
in commendation, not only in the provinces, but in Paris, is a pass- 
port to the hearts of a majority of the common classes. The name 
of Napoleon also acts as a magic among the old war-worn veterans 
who served under him, on hearing which, one and all will invaria- 
bly touch their caps, and press the hand of him who utters it, with 
a pleasing smile. 

At a small town, fifty miles from Paris, our passports were again 
demanded, the officer observing they would be sent to Paris, and 
could be obtained by calling at the ofiice of the Prefecture de Po- 
lice, the following day at the same time, requesting one franc from 
each for his trouble. The cushions and linings of the diligence 
were strictly examined, for contraband articles, but in the most 
polite manner imaginable, without causing any inconvenience to 
the passengers. But what traveller ever met with an impolite 
Frenchman, who, if he had but one poor lizard wherewithal to 
make his soup for the day, would, with pleasure, share half of it 
with a stranger, if in need 1 

On nearing the French capital, the tourist is struck with admi- 
ration at the beautiful and truly sublime scenery meeting his en- 
raptured and silent gaze, whichsoever way he turns ; the castle- 
like chateau of a nobleman or retired merchant is seen here and 
there, with their lofty turrets towering above the ancient trees, 
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and surrounded with elysian field.s vineyards, &^c., all of which 
makes it still more enchanting. Vet, should the tourist have tra- 
velled in England before visiting the Continent, his eye will look 
in vain for the beautiful hawthorn hedge, the numerous noblemen's 
parks, with the large herds of jdeer, and the fine cattle which are 
seen all* through mgland, and remind the American tourist pf 
sweet home, 

" The land of the free and the home of ihe brave," 

both as regards the picturesque scenery, the habits and language 
of the inhabitants, and last, not leasts their moral and religious de- 
portment and respect for the Sabbath, The roads leading to Paris 
are most of them spacious and in excellent repair, being paved in 
the centre, with a fine turnpike on each side, to render travelling 
good in all seasons of the year ; the lands also, for twenty miles 
around Paris, tbrm an interesting and rich appearance, and the in- 
habitants, on nearing the capital, appear in much better costume 
than those in the provinces and more distant from tho city. 

On arriving at the faubourgs, on a fine Sunday morning, the 
throng of people of all ages appeared to fill all the avenues^so 
much so, as to make it almost impossible for the diligence to ap- 
proach the barriers, notwithstanding the patient conducieur, who 
kept his bugle in full blast, for the people to give way ; and the 
continued halloo of the merry coachman to his jaded team added 
much to the scene, and the- jocose remarks of some of the crowd 
caused the impatient passengers to give way in a hearty laugh. 
Knowing that Sunday is not more respected than any other day 
of the week in Paris, and that the same usual routine of business 
and pleasure is carried on, I was fully prepared to witness it with- 
out surprise or comment; yet t roust confess I was astonished to 
view the scenes around me before we passed the gates. Dancing 
and music, fandangoes, wooden- horse riding, full-rigged vessels 
sailing in a circle in the air, filled with well-dressed persons of 
both sexes, witli bands of music, and singing from each as they 
continued their circling flight, mountebanks without number, with 
shows of every kind, and games innumerable, shows of giants and 
dwarfs, of curious animals, small theatres, dancing dogs and chat- 
tering monkeys, with chattering Frenchmen, seemed all in all a 
second Babel in the nineteenth century ; altogether on such a day 
as the Sabbath, made me rejoice to think I could call America the 
happy land of my birth, where one day in the seven is set apart for 
devotion, and respected even by the most callous infidel. 

The diligence, after arriving at thfe gates, was detained but a 
few minutes by a slight examination, when away went the horses 
under a hand-gallop, the bugle still sounding, as the diligence 
dashed along tl^ thronged streets, for the people to give way, un- 
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til we turned into Rue St. Honore, and wheeled into the great 
coacfa-yard of Lafitte & Co., from which depot all the diligences 
depart and arrive from all parts of the Continent. 

The passengers* luggage had an immediate bat partial examina- 
tion. Drivers of cabs and coaches are excluded from the depot; 
also, porters, unless they are called in by a passenger to remove his 
luggage, but the agents of the hotels are numerous, each holding 
out a card, loudly extolling the celebrity of then: hotels, accommo- 
dations, &c. ; therefore, I will take this occasion to suggest to the 
tourist, that before he arrives at Paris, to inquire and make up his 
mind at what hotel he intends stopping, and at once name the ho- 
tel ; by so doing, he will save himself much trouble and excite- 
ment, which it is tended to produce — for, if he shows the slightest 
doubt, or seems irresolute, he is dragged about, while his deci- 
mated luggage divides itself as quick as thought Giving my lug- 
gage to the care of the commissionaire from the Hotel des JBtran- 
gers, Rue St. Honore, I soon found myself quietly seated in a com- 
modious and beautifully furnished chamber adjoining a withdrawing- 
room, to which I had free access; the charge for the chamber, 
with an excellent breakfast at any hour I requested, was four firancs 
a day ; if I ordered dinner or supper, they were of course a sepa- 
rate charge ; but, taking <linner, or coffee in the evening, at the 
same hotel at which you lodge and breakfast, is seldom or ever the 
case in a city like Paris or London ; the task would be too great 
for either a tourist seeking pleasure, or a man of business — for the 
restaurants are so numerous, that in any part of Paris an excellent 
dinner can be had for one franc, a good substantial one for half a 
franc, and a bowl of rich coffee, fresh roll with butter and egg, for 
the same price. 

I, therefore, leave the tourist to calculate his daily necessary ex- 
penses, while sojourning in the gay and bewitching city of Paris ; 
and promise to take him in the next chapter beside the coffin con- 
taining the remains of the great Napoleon, with a full description 
of the scene in the Chapelle Saint Jerome, and from these to 
Notre Dame, where Napoleon was crowned, and other places of 
note, which should be first visited by the tourist on his arrival at 
Paris. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



Puris ; Its Peculiarities ; Religion ; Hotels ; Expenses ; Cabs ; Hotel 
des Invalides; Description of Napoleon*s Coffin; Chapel Saint Jerome ; 
Invalid Veterans ; Impromptu ; Notre Dame ; Hotel Diea ; Corona- 
tion Robes ; The Boulevards ; Palais du Louvre ; Paintings and 
Tapestry ; Place Vendome ; Triumphal Column ; Theatre Frangais ; 
Ladies Dress Circle ; The American Minister ; Invitation to Ver- 
sailles ; Mr. L , Secretary of Legation, &c., &c. 

The first thing the tourist should purchase on his arrival ia 
Paris, is a map of the city for his pocket cooipanion, for which be 
will pay two francs — all the buildings of note are arranged round 
its margin, and all the streets are seen at a glance ; this map should 
be examined an hour every morning or evening, and in a few daysy 
the tourist will feel as well acquainted in Paris with the numerous 
lanes, short cuts, and places of amusements, as in his own native 
place. 

The hotels are, of course, very numerous; the Hotel des 
£trangers, Rue St. Honore ; Hotel de Lille and d^Albion, Rue St. 
Thomas du Louvre, No. 40; and Grand Hotel du Duche de Bery, 
Rue du Jour, No. 8 ; are all in the vicinity, and near the Palais 
des Tuileries and its beautiful gardens, tne Palais Royal, Ex' 
change and Stage depot, &c., and all have one or more English 
attendants ; for a handsome furnished ch^^mber and breakfast, the 
charge will not exceed five francs a day. 

The morning afler my arrival in Paris, I addressed a note 
to my friend, the American Minister, informing him of my arri- 
val in Paris from Belgium, and would have the honour of pay- 
ing to him my personal respects, the day following, &c.; afler 
despatching this note, I took an 6pen cab, similar to our gigs, from 
the stand opposite the Palais Royal, Rue St. Honore, for which I 
was to pay thirty sous an hour only, and the communicative driver, 
seating himself by my side, we drove to the Hdpital des Invalides, 
in which is the Chapelle de St. Jerome, containing the coffin of the 
great Napoleon. On arriving at the gates, I met a veteran pen- 
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sioner, who, for yesrs, had served under Napoleon ; to him I intro- 
duced myself as an American citizen who wished to see the coffin 
in which the remains of the conqueror of Europe were deposited : 
Napoleon le Grand ; the smiling old soldier shook me warmly by 
the hand and a tear glistened in his eye, as placing his arm on 
mine, he at once guided me to the sacred spot, threading our way 
through the long corridors to the rear of the hospital, where stood 
the Chapel. On entering the door, such were my feelings, that I 
forgot to remove my hat, which caused the four veteran invalids 
who sat at a respectful distance from the coffin, watching with 
jealous care the remains of their Emperor, to rise and approach us 
with looks of anger. My conductor quickly observing the cause, 
said — " Voire chapeau, monsieur"— immediately I was uncovered, 
and apologized. My conductor informed them 1 wa8«n American, 
when they all approached, and in silence squeezed ray hand. My 
great desire was now satisfied : I stood bende the coffin and re- 
mains of him who bound Kings in chains and their nobles with 
links of iron ; made crowns his playthings, kingdoms his foot balls, 
and caused proud AlbiorCa Isle to tremble to its very centre. But 
England, to whom all the world looked for example in all that was 
great and honourable, in a moment, for revenue, with the combined 
powers of Europe, dared to crush the warriors hopes when yield- 
mg to the iron hand of power — he threw himself under the emblem 
of purity^ a victim to their mercy. Exiled, the warrior died on a 
rocAr, his spirit unconquered ascended to his God ; humanity wept ; 
the stain never can be erased from the proud escutcheon of the 
actorB in that deep tragedy of Nations. 

The Chapel of St. Jerome is circular and was insulated from 
the great Church of the Hospital — converted into a sanctuary from 
noise and light^hung with violet velvet glittering here and there 
with beads; and altogether, with its half darkness and ritual drapery, 
produced an effect which the -French call grandiose^ but which 
impressed me with sentiments the reverse of that epithet. The 
coffin which encloses the imperial remains is of dark wood resem- 
bling cedar; it appeared heavy and solid, and has a burnished 
handle at each end. It was covered with a canopy of purple 
velvet, lined with ermine, and richly figured with ^eura de lis; at 
one corner the initial JV., and at the other the imperial Eagle 
wrought in gold. At the head of the coffin was the Napoleon 
crown, and on a splendid cushion at the foot, were the various in- 
signia which once shone on his breast On an exquisite finished 
stand near the loot, was the late Emperor's three-cornered chapeau 
under a glass vase, with his dress small sword in front of the vase. 
Above, waived the banners fifained in mighty battles. Austerlitz, 
Ulm, Lodij Jena^ &c., which are inscribed in golden characters on 
the sides of the Chapel, and a pyramidal urn near the head of the 
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coffin bears the words : Honneur et Pairie. A iarop is kept con- 
Btsntiy bumiog near the corpse. Day after day scores of wreaths 
were thrown though the gates opening into the Chapel by devout 
worshippers — a majority of whom were females. 

IMPROMPTU 

AT THE COFFIN OF NAFOLEOV. 

No more the trumpet's brazen voice 

Shall call thee to the tented field ; 
No more shall warriors stem rejoice 

While foes were made to fly or yield — 
No more shall cannon's thunder roar 

To rouse thee from thy marbled bed ; 
Or mighty squadrons onward pour 

On foes who from thy veterans fled ; 
Freedom has fled the Gallic shore, 

Where thou, NapoleoUt loved to dwell ; 
Then sleep — sleep on, for evermore, 

Napoleon — to thee, farewell, farewell — 
Thy deadly wrongs the muse shall trace 

Thy deeds shall fire a. future race. 

The roll of a distant drum broke on the stillness of the Chapel, 
and my veteran conductor giving me a si^n, I followed him to 
the parade ground at the Hospital, where I found assembled up- 
wards of seven hundred veteran pensioners, all of whom had fought 
under Napoleon and wore the uniform cut in the fashion of those 
glorious days of chivalry. After roll call, they were dismissed to 
go where they pleased. 

At one end of the parade ground stands a marble statue of 
Napoleon, twenty feet from the pavement, his right hand pointing 
to his guards below ; and euch is still the veneration for his me- 
mory, that these veteran pensioners in crossing, coming on or 
leaving the parade ground, invariably turn towards the statue and 
touch their chapeau. I, on leaving the parade, followed their ex- 
ample, which seemed to please them so much, that all who were 
present came forward and shook me warmly by the hand, with 
many expressions of friendship. 

After amusing myself in roaming over the picturesque grounds 
and gardens attached to the Hdpitaldes Invalides, with some of the 
old warriors, I stepped into the cab, and drove to the celebrated 
Church of Notre Dame, where Napoleon and Marie Louise were 
crown^, and the favourite Church where Napoleon worshipped. 
There was the altar at which that mighty genius (whose will was 
law to Europe, and at whose nod kin^ and mighty men trembled) 
stood beside the Empress, and near uieir sacred persons, the Pope 
of Rome, in his magnificent robes of office, holding the crown to 
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adorn the conqueror's noble brow. In deep contemplation, I whis- 
pered to myself—" Where now is Napoleon T' — the full deep-toned 
organ at that moment swelled on the deep silence around, echoing* 
and re-echoing from the vault above and along the aisles below, 
seemed to whisper, " Where /" For a few sous given to the 
polite old dame in attendance, I was permitted to examine the im- 
perial robes worn at the coronation. The paintings are numerous, 
and should be leisurely examined, as well as the antique carving* 
around the altar. The organist having left the Church and closed the 
organ in the choir, I was permitted, for a few more sous, to play a dirge 
on the organ on the ^oor of the Church, near the altar, after which, 
I ascend^ to the towers to have a view of that part of the city, 
and the island on which the ancient structure stands. Opposite 
Notre Dame, is the Hotel Dieu, a charitable institution for the 
sick ; and crossing over, I made my request known to a smiling 
nurse, and from what country I hailed, &.C., &.c. She, with all 
that ease and grace which seems naturally and almost exclusively 
to belong to the French, immediately led the way through the airy 
corridors and neatly furnished rooms, pointing out and explaining 
the admirable and praiseworthy manner in which this institution 
is conducted. On taking leave of my polite conducteur, I ten- 
dered her a small fee for the trouble given her, which she smilingly 
refused, observing — " American gentlemen are free at all times to 
visit Hotel DieuV 

The gay Parisians think their Boulevards unequalled in the 
world for their great breadth, cleanliness, inimitable side-walks, 
splendid mansions, showy shops, palace-like hotels, beautiful trees, 
&.C., and in this belief, few, if any, will be found to dispute the 
point, especially when they see them thronged daily with beautifol 
equipages, and pedestrians of the higher .order, military and civil 
officers, who make these broad avenues their daily drive and 
lounge. 

These Boulevards surround the city, and are about as wide as 
Market Street, Philadelphia. The fine, even carriage road in the 
centre, is separated from the broad, well-laid pavements by a 
double row of shade trees. On the pavements are an immense 
number of small chairs, on which those who choose to pay one sous, 
can sit, and lounge away an hour in sipping wine, lemonade, or eating 
ice-cream, &c. ; which are to be had from the unsurpassed cafes 
and restaurants so numerous along these avenues, which take dif* 
ferent names at the different angles, to wit: Boulevard Italians 
(which is the most splendid); Capuchins ; Madeleine; Montmorte; 
Poissonnaire ; Nouvelie; St. Denis; St. Martin; St Antoine, 
&c. Therefore, should the tourist be in the Tuileries gardens, or 
be standing in the Place de la Concorde, or at the corner of Rue 
St, Honore and 'Rue Royale, he will have in view, and be but a 
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few minutes* walk of the new splendid Church Madeleine ; from 
that Church, the Boulevard Madeleine will lead him to Boulevard 
St, Antoine, where once stood the celebrated Baslile ; and five 
minutes' walk from La Place Bastile, will take him to the much- 
admired Pere la Chaise^ which walk, or ride, will lead him through 
tiie most beautiful part of Paris. Omni busses are passing every 
few minutes through all the main streets, and the charge is only 
six sous to any part of the city, one mile or six; and should the 
tourist follow my plan of taking a seat outside, with the coachman, 
to see all the different streets, their names, public and private 
buildings, monuments, &c., take their bearings as they come in 
view, and at night or in the morning look for them on his map, he 
will very soon be acquainted, and know how to find any place, and 
the nearest way to reach it without a cab, or omnibus, or the 
trouble of making inquiry. As in Paris, so in London, the tourist 
without thought will call a cab, or take an omnibus, as it passes 
his lodgings, to go to a certain place, and will be half an hour, by 
a circuitous route, in reaching it, when, if he looks at his map, he 
will find the place and street not five minutes' walk, perhaps, 
through a by- lane or street, of which, without that necessary ar- 
ticle, he would have been ignorant ; and this is the only proper 
and economical way of knowing how to thread your way without 
troubling any one through the streets and lanes of a great city. 

The Palais du Louvre, is on the banks of the Seine, at the rear 
of the Palais des TuUeries ; but as this superb edifice has already 
been described with its valuable paintings, by a thousand more able 
pens than mine, I shall merely confine myself to a bird's-eye 
glance. No fee is charged for admission. Canes and umbrellas 
are left with a porter at the entrance. On receiving them back, 
a few sous are generally given, but none required. X>n entering 
the immense picture-gallery, so often pictured to my imagination 
as once the great depot of Napoleon's gatherings among the con- 
quered cities of Europe, I was, like thousands before me, struck 
with admiration, although many of the choice paintings were sub- 
jects 1 had but recently seen ; yet T could still gaze on them, and 
find something to feast the eye and enrich the mind. Along the 
gallery, were groups of both sexes, engaged in copying for other 
mstitutions, and for their own studios. Among them were two ^ 
Americans, to whom I was much indebted for their polite attention 
during the examination. In the gallery adjoining will be found a 
rich treat ; also in admirijig the ancient tapestry, set apart ex- 
pressly for it, and its rich texture, with its different shades and sub- 
jects displayed by those fair hands of by-gone centuries, must be 
examined leisurely to know their value in the nineteenth century, 
and the patience exhibited by the fairer portion of earth's blessing 
many centuries since. The fioor of the picture-gallery is so 
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curiuusly laid and shaded, that the first glance, a stranger would 
think it impossible to walk on it without great care, for fear of 
slipping or falling, from apparently its uneven surface. 

On leaving the Louvre^ I wended ray way to Rue St, HonorS^ 
and passing up that street, by the Palais Royal, (at which 1 gave 
a hasty glance,) arrived in a few minutes at Place Vendome, to 
ascend that lofly triumphal column, built of brass cannon captured 
from the allied powers of Europe, by the invincible armies of the 
great Napoleon. It was near sunset, and having a great desire to 
see Paris at that hour, induced me to ascend one hundred and 
seventy steps within the column in total darkness ; and well was 
I repaid for the trouble, for a more picturesque and sublime pros- 
pect at that moment may be imagined, but to describe it is past the 
power of my feeble pen. The statue of Napoleon was but a few 
feet over my head, with its face towards the Palais des Tuileries, 
The fee for ascending the column is six sous. It is surrounded by 
an iron railing. All the victories of Napoleon are emblazoned on 
the column for future generations to behold in speechless wonder; 
and, as time wears on. Napoleon's meteor-like victorious course 
over Europe will be thought fabulous, or his memory stigmatized 
with that of a despotic bandit, who fought for treasure, not liberty 
to the people. 

As the lamps in the square were about being lighted, I turned 
up Rue St, Honors, towards my hotel ; but on arriving opposite 
the Palms Royal, I called into one of the numerous and splendid 
restaurants attached to that celebrated bazaar of Paris, and for 
eight sous had a bowl of rich coflee, (whxh can be had only in 
France,) hot rolls and eggs; then, to finish the day which I had 
passed so pleasantly, I concluded to attend the Theatre' Fran^ais, 
which is but two minutes' walk from the Palais Royal, to see a 
French comedy performed. The house was crowded even to the 
fourth tier of boxes ; but stating to one of the police that I was 
an American, and the first time that I had attended the theatre, I 
was immediately conducted to a good seat The whole five acts 
were performed without once changing the scene, which was new 
to me, and the sameness was any thing but pleasing. The ladies 
were dressed without gaudy show, with a veil carelessly thrown 
over their heads, and applauded (as well as the gentlemen) by 
striking their fans against the palm of the hand. At the conclu- 
sion, there was a shower of bouquets seen falling from all direc- 
tions on the stage, paid for by the star of the evening, of course. 

On returning to my hotel, I found on the centre- table in my 
chamber, a silver salver, on which was a bottle of claret wine, 
sweet biscuit and sandwich, and was told by the polite chamber- 
maid it was " une gratuit present de Madame." I also was 
presented with a card from the American Minister, who had 
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called, and finding me absent, left his card, together with a 
note, politely inviting me to dine with his family, en/amille, the 
next day. Boulevard Saint Antoine, No. 7, Versailles. A card 
also was left from Mr, Ledyard, the Secretary of Legation, in- 
viting me to call on him the next morning at his residence, No. 
19, Rue Lavoisier. I accepted the polite invitation, and there had 
the pleasure of meeting my friend Mr. Cambreling, our Minister 
to the Court of St. Petersburg, then on his return home to the 
United States, who intended also, on that day, to be a guest of 
the Minister. 

The rural and delightful abode of General Cass, with his true 
republican easy welcome of his visiters, made them, however 
unused to the strict etiquette of tlie day, feel perfectly at home ; 
and his amiable lady and accomplished daughters assisted in 
making their chateau at Versailles, a second Paradise. Hence the 
resort of all citizens, as well as strangers, who had the least claim to 
the honour of an acquaintance with the fomily. Mr. Ledyard, the 
Siecretary of Legation, and son-in-law of the General, made him- 
self also a great favourite, not only in imitating the General in his 
firee affable manners ; but his business-like habits made him par- 
ticularly pleasing to all who had the pleasure of doing business at 
the American Legation. 
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CHAPTER XXV I r. 



Paris ; General Interesting Remarks for the Tourist; Expense of Vi- 
siting the European Capitals, &c. ; French and English Atlantic 
Steamers ; Competition ; Reduction of Fare ; Police Spies ; Auto- 
graph of the Prefecture de Police ; Its Importance ; Courtesy toward 
Americans ; St Cloud, Chateau, Grounds, Gardens, &c. ; Napoleon's 
Observatory ; Steamer to Paris ; Party ; High Houses ; Inhabitants ; 
Omnibuses and Police ; General Post Office ; Gambling Saloons in 
Palais Royol ; Suicides, ^c, &c. 

Of the great number of tourists who annually visit England and 
the Continent of Europe, I feel convinced there are at least one 
third who leave the United States without any settled plan, with- 
out any fixed resolve as to their ultimate place of destination, leav- 
ing to chance, when they arrive, or to the advice of their friends, 
the choice of their future movements. Now, it unfortunately hap- 
pens that every person who has travelled takes his or her own par- 
ticular view, forms his or her own particular opinion of the gai6ty, 
the dullness, the cheapness or the extravagance of the difl^i^ent 
cities and towns they may happen to visit, an inequality of fortune 
or of health often giving a bias, and colouring with gloom or bright- 
ness the different cities of magnitude they may be questioned 
about. To obviate, in some measure, these conflicting modes of 
obtaining information, "The Tourist's Guide" has been thrown 
hastily together, to point out the expenses to the economical tra- 
veller, the curiosities to be seen by the more inquisitive visiter, 
and to give a general view of society, and arrangements which 
may be obtained in the previous and future chapters by the more 
light-hearted voyager. Add to this, the best modes of travelling", 
and other subjects interesting to those who may wish to remain 
abroad one or more years. Such is now the great facility of tra- 
velling in England and on the Continent, and the moderate fare^^ 
from place to place, that an economical tourist, who has had somd^K 
little experience in travelling, and acquainted somewhat with what^^ 
is termed the dignity of human nature, and feels a pride in ac- 
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knowledging himself an American, — such a person, at this time 
can, for about (|600, visit every capital in Europe, all England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
The greatest expense at this time is in crossing the Atlantic, — 
which will be soon obviated by the running of French steamers, 
when the competition between the English and French steamers, 
and the numerous packet ships, will and must unquestionably re- 
duce the present exorbitant rates to one third, or possibly one half, 
which will permit all persons then of n)oderate means and income, 
and of an economical turn, to have the pleasing satisfaction of 
visiting the Old World. 

In 1835, a man would have been thought insane, if he had pro* 
phesied that in 1845 a person could leave New York, and in four- 
teen days sip his wine in Paris, Brussels, Rotterdam, &c., via 
Liverpool and London ; yet we see it easily accomplished, without 
much fatigue. At this time, a person may dine in London to-day, 
and to-morrow dine on the field of Waterloo, Brussels, Rotterdam 
or Dublin ; or, can breakfast in London, and dine on Bosworth 
Field, &,c ; and all for a trifling expense, which will be given in 
dollars and cents, and the mode of conveyance, &c., in a future 
chapter, pro bono publico. 

All the Cafes, Restaurants, PubFic Gardens, Theatres, Balls, 
Gaming Houses, — in fact, all places of public resort in Paris, have 
spies, under pay of the Prefecture de Police, who dress as gentle- 
men, engage in all amusements, sing, and sip their wine, without 
exciting the least suspicion, and freely converse on any and every 
subject, in order to mark their man, and watch their movements 
thereafter. The English and Spaniards are very closely watched : 
but the Americans, from the time our Minister, General Cass, took 
up his residence in Paris, are seldom noticed by these police agents ; 
can ^o and come when they please, and at all hours, without a 
question ; — for at this time the Frenchman looks upon an American 
as a friend, try to make his time pass agreeably when in their 
country, and will go much out of their way to do him a favour. 
Through the influence of an influential friend, I was furnished with 
the autograph of the Secretary of Police, while in Paris, which 
proved of great service to me, while wending my way, day or night, 
through the city, and at places of public resort ; the agents knew 
I possessed this secret protection, and I was respected accordingly 
wherever I went ; for in having that autograph, I could command 
the immediate service of one and all the police at any moment in 
Paris. Hence 1 had no fear of entering any place, or of being out 
late at night, or even crossing the bridges at midnight, from which 
my friends often cautioned me, as being very dangerous, as they 
were the lurking-places of robbers and assassins. In all my ram* 
bles, however, in and around Paris, I was not in any one instance, 
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ever molested, or received an insulting word ; nor did I, in all the 
time, see any one intoxicated, or one asking alms ; smiles of con- 
tentment seemed to pervade every countenance, rich or poor ; all 
appeared satisfied, as if true happiness and contentment reigned 
within its walls, although 

A motley group throashout its streets prevail, 
And pleasure revels, tnough their funds should fail. 

St Cloud was the favourite residence of Napoleon, and being 
but a twenty minutes' ride by the railway, I took an early break- 
fast one pleasant morning in July, then walking over, to Place 
Carrous^t^ stepped into an omnibus, and rode to the railway St. 
Cloud station, and in twenty minutes was at the romantic village 
of St. Cloud, Having received a letter of introduction to Captain 

L , of the Barracks, I inquired of a sentinel for his quarters, and 

found him taking his breakfast. He pressed mo to take one cup 
with him, and he would be at my service for the rest of the day. 
Before visiting the Ancient Chateau, in which the unfortunate 
Napoleon loved to dwell with his Louise, we passed through the 
great court yard for the beautiful and romantic grounds l^yond, 
and descending into a valley, we ascended Prospect Hill, directly 
in front of the Chateau, which is very steep, and over one hundred 
feet higher than its turrets; a plain then extends for many acres, 
covered with stately trees of every variety, and laid out in serpen- 
tine walks for miles. On the summit of this hill is an Observatory^ 
one hundred feet high, built under the direction of Napoleon. You 
ascend within this tower one hundred steps to the cupola, or lan- 
tern, from which Paris appears stretched out in all its beauty and 
greatness, but a few miles distant The view also of the village, 
the placid Seine, as it winds its course through it, and the highly 
cultivated vineyards, gardens, fields, with a full view of the Cha- 
teau, all combined, make it apparently one of the most romantic 
and picturesque places around Paris: and afler a visit to this truly 
enchanting spot, who will wonder that Napoleon chose it as his 
favourite retreat, away from the bustle of court and camp, to enjoy 
rural felicity in the society of his Louise? The Observatory was 
Napoleon^s Vesort afler his aflernoon*s siesta, to glance at his beau- 
tiful Paris and surrounding country, through his pocket-telescope. 
It was while viewing Paris from this Observatory one summer 
afternoon, after a victorious campaign in Russia, and his Louise by 
his side, that turning with his usual winning smile to her, he ob- 
served, while his arm encircled her sylph-like figure, " My Em- 
press, the time is not far distant when the whole European world 
must do homage to France, its beautiful capital be the depository 
of the arts, its court the resort of princes, statesmen and philoso- 
phers, its people no longer priest-riaden, its armies invincible, and 
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France be the pole-star on which the whole Christian world shall 
gaze in silent admiration and respect." The Observatory is occu- 
pied by an aged widow of a veteran who fell in Egypt, under Na- 
poleon, on whom Napoleon settled a pension, with permission to 
reside in the Observatory during her life. She now has a table on 
which are refreshments at the door, and all who ascend the Ob- 
servatory generally make a small purchase, also give her a few 
sous in charity. Hhe showed us a neat gold chain, to which was 
affixed a crucifix, given to her by Napoleon, which she said was 
not in the power of the Bank of France to purchase while she lived, 
such was her veneration for his character. 

We now took a ramble through the romantic grounds of the 
Chateau^ then descending the hill, approached a small gate, made 
in a high wall, which surrounded the private gardens of the Cha- 
teau. Captain L applied a small key, and we entered a gar- 
den covering an immense space, which might be truly compared 
with those we read of in the Arabian Nights; and well might the 
Empress Louise exclaim on leaving this magic spot, as Mother 
Eve on leaving Eden's fair garden — " Must 1 leave thee, Para' 
dise .^" The gate through which we passed. Napoleon always en- 
tered on his return from his walk in the grounds and visit to the 
Observatory. All that art and money could do, has been done to 
make these gardens indeed truly elysian to the very letter. I had 
seen the Royal gardens at Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle, 
Brussels, &c., with a gay Court threading their cooling, luxurious 
walks, while balmy zephyrs, scented with thousands of variegated 
flowers, fanned gently their courtly brows, and bore with them 
strains of harmony from invisible bands, to soothe and calm the 
minds given to contemplation ; yet, all this, when compared with 
the private gardens at St. Cloud, (now deserted in a measure,) ap- 
peared to me insignificant. The fiivourite walk and seat of Napo- 
leon and Marie l>ouise, were pointed out, near one of the many 
beautiful marbled fountains, surrounded with exotics and statuary; 
among the latter were four spaniels, favourite animals of Napoleon, 
placed in different attitudes around the margin of a fountain, whose 
marbled extensive basin was made to overflow as a cascade, causing 
a soft, sweet, soothing, continued murmur ; and the deep umbrage 
around, filled with sweet flowers of every hue, and from every 
clime, prevented the intrusion of the sun's warm rays. 

Here, then, was the great Napoleon's resort, and, while listening 
to the murmuring fountain, gave up his gigantic mind to deep con- 
templation of the past, present, and future state of an empire which 
his mind and prowess had brought from chaos to its then enviable 
and prosperous condition. While seated alone in one of these 
moods of calm contemplation, the fair, delicate hand of his Louise 
was laid soflly on the Emperor's shoulder ; he rose, and drawing 
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her arm throug^h his, smiled as his lips touched her noble brow ; a 
tear was in his eye as he quickly turned his face from the too ob- 
serving and fondly attached Empress, as they silently wended their 
way amid the deep foliage to their favourite Eden-like spot, and 
vihiie the soul-thrilling music from tlie Emperor's select band 
echoed from the distant barracks around the enchanting grounds, 
mingling its sweet strains with the murmuring fountains, Napo- 
leon, for once, giving way to feelings which cannot at times be 
suppressed, whispered to his Empress, as he pressed her to his 
throbbing heart while a tear glistened in his eye : " Would my 
dear Louise, I might ever indulge thus in the calm and quiet 
shades of my own St. Cloud, and learn war no more." 

After roaming through these enchanting gardens, we approached 
the Chateau, and stepping on the colonnade. Captain L. touched a 
secret spring attached to one of the windows which reached to the 
floor ; it suddenly opened inward like folding doors similar to all 
French windows, oa hinges, which led us into a long corridor, 
whose beautiful painted walls seemed covered with costly paint- 
ings, and the niches with statuary. Most of Napoleon's furniture 
still adorns this palace, and the rich lounge, on which the late 
Emperor used to take his siesta, remained in its old position, on 
which I had permission to rest myself and reflect a moment on the 
brevity of all human greatness and splendour. St. Cloud and its 
environs are considered the most romantic spots around Paris: the 
village is neat and airy, the inhabitants polite and attentive to all 
who visit or pass through it. A steamer runs regularly to the 
village from the city, which gives the tourist an opportunity of 
viewing the beautiful scenery on the banks of the placid Seine — 
fare for the excursion only one franc; the same as the railway. 
After partaking of a late dinner with the polite and attentive 
Captain L., and wishing to return by the steamer, I stepped on 
board, which was crowded with a party of pleasure from the city, 
who kept up their quadrilles until we arrived at the quay opposite 
the Tuileries, about sun-down. In its gardens, the King's band 
were then serenading.. 

Many of the houses in Paris are six and seven stories high, and 
some contain twenty separate families, all entering one door from 
a court, with but ones^-flight of stairs. At the gate of the court is a 
paid porter, who has a list of names of all the families, the number 
in each family, and the numbers of their separate apartments. A 
bell is attached to every room : therefore, when a call is made, the 
porter looks at the card and pulls the proper bell ; a servant soon 
appears, and the visiter is conducted to the family without probably 
meeting with a single soul on the stairway, or hearing any un- 
pleasant noi$o nmong fo vast a multitude congregated in one 
building in the heart of Paris. 
So strict are the police regulations in Paris, that all the omni- 
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buses which are continually passing and. repassing through its 
gates, which a stranger would not probably notice, as the streets 
run far beyond the gates, are all searched on their return, and 
even ladies' small baskets and packages of articles purchased at 
the stores for their own use, are not exempt, to prevent the intro- 
duction of articles which are liable to pay duty. Yet, all this is 
done in the most polite manner, and in a few moments' time. It 
appears strange at first to the tourist, but, like every thing else 
when abroad, we soon get used to habits and customs, and cease to 
bonder. 

The General Post Cjffice is situated on the Rue de Grenelle, a 
narrow street running from Saint Honor e to the Boulevard Mon- 
martre. The building is not near as spacious as the one in Lon- 
don, nor so convenient for stages to arrive and depart from ; ap* 
pears small for a building for the purpose intended, and in the very 
heart of the city, being situated in a confined court. Sub Post 
Offices are, as in all great cities, all over the city of Paris. The 
Gambling Houses are on a more extensive and extravagant scale 
than in any part of Europe ; London not excepted. Those in the 
Palais Royal should be visited out of curiosity by the tourist, to 
see how these luxurious and tempting money traps are set to catch 
the unwary. Never having gambled in my life, and unacquainted 
with any of the French games, I was not even invited to play, but 
invited by the bankers to partake of some of the tempting viands 
spread out in the private saloons, under which the rich tables 
seemed to groan, and the marble sideboards smile with the costly 
and tempting wines, &c., with which they were loaded. There 
were many Englishmen and some Americans playing at the tables 
piled up with gold and silver, many of whom had visited the side- 
board once too often, and as they lost or won, the oaths, mad ges- 
tures, and threats, were enough to astound the silent spectator, but 
having my protector in my pocket (the autograph) I was as cool 
and calm amid the noise as in my own quiet room. I was a little 
surprised, when I first visited Crockford''s, in St. James's Street, 
London, but in the Palais Royal, I was indeed truly astonished at 
the magnificence around me. How many hundreds of young gen- 
tlemen, who have entered these gambling palaces with wealth and 
honour, have, in a state of mind bordering on distraction, left them 
to find a bed in the bottom of the Seine, whose tempting, rushing 
waters are heard at the still hour of midnight rapidly passing the 
piers of the numerous bridges which cross its stream in the imme- 
diate vicinity of these celebrated places of resort! 

But we have these establishments in all our chief cities, and al- 
though not on so magnificent a scale, yet as alluring to the young, 
thoughtless stranger, who is enticed with a hope of increasmg his 
wealth, but soon leaves, a penniless wretch— a living monument 
of splendid misery. 

13* 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Paris ; Its Walls ; Fortifications by Louis Philippe ; Useless Ezpendi. 
ture ; Palace of the Tuileries ; Its Gardens ; Place Da Carronsel ; 
The Egyptian Obelisk ; Place de la Concorde ; Enchanting Prospect; 
Chamber of Deputies ; Champs Elysces ; Champs de Mars ; Trium. 
phal Marble Arch, etc. etc. 

Paris most certainly may be classed in the first rank of the 
most beautiful cities in the world. Its walls are about seventeen 
miles in circumference, and within a few years past, Louis Phi- 
lippe has, at certain exposed points, rendered them almost impreg- 
nable to a foreign fbe, and truly so to an internal one. The fear 
of the latter, doubtless caused him to almost drain the treasury of 
the nation, to accomplish an object which must prove futile in this 
present enlightened age. Should a foreign enemy invade France, 
and lay siege to its capita], what advantage would its impregnable 
walls have to defend it, when the enemy would be sure to have 
possession of the eminences around the city, and in a few hours lay 
it in ruins ? If I am wrong in my calculations, I should be pleased 
if those of more experience would point out my error, provided 
they have stood upon those eminences, as I have, and while there, 
drew the conclusions which 1 have briefly stated. If the true 
secret were known, it would be found that ix)uis Philippe, fearing 
an outbreak, or revolution, at the time, among the dissatisfied peo- 
ple, resorted to this costly expedient to give them employment, and 
thereby turn their attention from a project which, if successful, 
would have cost him his crown, if not his head, so determined were 
the people at that particular juncture to have a change of govern- 
ment ; hence the many attempts to assassinate him in open day. 
So much for the walls of Paris — now for the King's Palace. 

The Palais des Tuileries and its splendid gardens, are most 
generally the first objects of attraction to the tourist on finst arriv- 
ing in Paris. The Tuileries is so named on account of its being 
situated on a place where tiles were made. This grand, imposing 
palace, was commenced by Catharine de Medids, in 1564 ; and 
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completed in the reigns of Louis Xlll.t and XIV., and is well worth 
a prolonged visit to examine its internal and external attractions. 
It is of stone, and about one-fifth of a mile fronting on its pic- 
turesque gardens, its left wing resting on the banks of the Seine, 
and its right on the Rue de Rivoli ; in its rear, is the Place du 
Carrousel, an immense square, so named from a splendid festival 
given by Louis XIV. On the second day, devoted to knightly 
games, the king» who appeared in the character of Roger, carried 
off four prizes. All the crown jewels were prodigalized on his 
arms and the trappings of his charger. Place du Carrousel is 
now the square from which the omnibuses start for the Versailles 
railway station ; and all the buildings which enclose the square are 
occupied afi barracks for the troops (about KMX)) who guard the 
TuUeries, and the royal &mily. Through the centre main building 
of the palace, the door, or passage, is made a common highway for 
everybody, as much so as any lane or passage-way in Paris, who 
wish to visit its gardens, or ma^e a short cut to any place in the 
vicinity. A guard of soldiers are always in the passage, to prevent 
any one ascending the grand stairway to the saloon above — and 
amuse their time in playing cards, dominoes, &c., while seated on 
the marble floor, a floor which has so oft been stained with human 
blood during the horrors of the revolution. In the centre of the 
palace, over the broad passage-way, proudly floats in dizzy height, 
the banner of France, during the king's sojourn in the city. The 
palace stands at the head of the gardens, and on coming out, at the 
right and left, are two parterres, enclosed with neat netted iron 
railings, in which the royal family promenade, and inhale the per- 
fume of flowers brought from the four quarters of the globe. The 
king's band play here, and fountains in all directions, through these 
matchless gardens, fill the air with their unceasing murmurs. The 
smooth, wide gravelled walks, terraces, shrubbery, flowers, groves 
of chestnut and lime trees, statues in bronze, marble vases, &c. &c., 
all combine to make them the favourite promenade of citizens and 
strangers, who at all times and seasons resort here in immense 
crowds. Chairs for the accommodation of thousands are scattered 
under the shfRe trees, and amid the more dense umbrage ; ladies 
in small groups, with their pet lap-dogs, here sit reading, sewing, 
and gossiping, while the numerous children of all classes are 
amusing themselves in the shade, or feeding the stately swans in 
the fountains, free from care or danger. 

On leaving the gardens, through the broad avenue at the south 
end, you come to Place Louis XV,, now called Place de la CoU' 
corde, which is the centre of Paris, and where the dread Ouillotine 
stood in 1793, which deprived Louis XVL, and iTis beautiful queen, 
Marie Antoinette, of their heads. Charlotte Corday was also exe- 
cuted here, with a moss rose-bud between her lips, which kept its 
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p]ace while her head fell into the bloody basket. Only half a cen- 
tury has expired, when this beautiful (Jourt, now glittering wiih 
marble, gilding, and dashing fountains, ran down with the noblest 
blood of France. Daily, during the revolution, carriages poured 
into this lovely and enchanting Court, laden with the rich and the 
proud, the young and the beautiful, to ascend the fatal scafibld. 
Now^ on this very spot, once so saturated with human blood, stands 
in bold relief, the famous Egyptian Obelisk, seventy-three feet in 
height, weighing near 500,000 pounds, and covered from its base 
to Its top with about 2,0()0 hieroglyphics. It was brought from 
Egypt and erected on this spot in 1836, by order of Louis Philippe. 
While standing at the base of the obelisk, the tourist will have a 
more enchanting prospect than probably can be found in the world. 
The Tuileries in fronts behind the Champs Ely sees, or the Elysian 
Fields, reaching to the Triumphal Arch of Napoleon ; at the right, 
the Chamber of Deputies and the palace of its President ; in the 
distance, the venerable towers of Notre Dame ; on the left, the 
towering column at Place Vendome, and that most beautiful struc- 
ture, the Church Madeleine, which is allowed to be the most mag- 
nificent Church in modern times, resembling very much at that 
distance Girard College, at Philadelphia. The tourist by passing 
over Pont de la Concorde, which here crosses the Seine, will stand 
fronting that most chaste building in all Paris, the Chamber of 
Deputies ; then retracing his steps to the obelisk, from there he 
can continue his walk to the Champs Elysees, which is a spacious 
common, or area, the most pleasant walk about Paris, and most 
magnificent entrance to the city. It is laid out with great taste in 
walks, planted with every variety of trees. All the great National 
fetes are given here, at which times it is most brilliantly illumi- 
nated. Further on is the Champ de Mars, an oblong enclosure, 
and extends from the Military Academy to the Seine. It is usually 
appropriated to review the troops. When here, the tourist will be 
at the extreme end of the Avenue de Neuilly, where stands the 
Triumphal Marble Arch, which cannot be exceeded for its beautiful 
architecture and magnificent appearance. Standing here, the 
tourist will see the Tuileries, on a straight line, at a distance of 
near two miles, overlooking Champs Elysees, Place de la Concorde, 
and the Tuileries gardens. Sic. A most sublime prospect it is, 
and only equalled in its truly picturesque magnificence, by the view 
from the terrace at Windsor CaStle to 8noto Hill, the extreme end 
of what is termed the " Long Walk" in Windsor Park, where 
stands the equestrian statue of George the Third, three miles dis- 
tant from the Castle, which is seen from the terrace througli a 
broad, even avenue, arched with ancient elms,, and is the favourite 
drive of Queen Victoria and her Court 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



Palais Royal ; Its Attractions ; Fashionable Resort for Ladies ; Amase- 
meots; The Jardin des Plantes; Zoological Gardens; Hall Auz 
Vins; Place de la Bastile; Pdre la Chaise Cemetery; Tombs of 
Lafayette and Paul Jones, &.c., &c. 

The Palais Royal is a great attraction to strangers visiting 
Paris. It fronts on Rtie St, Honore, is but a very short distance 
from the Tuileries, and is indeed a most imposing pile of buildings, 
in the form of an immense quadrangle, surrounding an open court 
and gardens. It stands in the most central and busy part of the 
city, and may well be termed the Bazaar of Paris, for it consti- 
tutes a grand assemblage of shops, galleries, coffee-houses, saloons, 
gaming-houses, restaurants, &.C., &c. Fashion here, it may be 
truly said, has indeed established her empire, and reigns unrivalled 
not only over France, but the whole Christian World. There are 
upwards of two hundred and seventy shops in the Palais Royals 
exclusive of the places above mentioned, and mostly attended by 
young, attractive, and polite French girls, with some few English, 
who make it a point to call the attention of the Americans and 
English to their stalls and shops, by exhibiting a placard, on which 
is placed in large characters, '* The English language spoken 
here" which causes some little jealousy among the French girls, 
who think the pockets oT foreigners are always well lined with the 
one thing needful, who visit the Palais Royal. These shops con- 
tain the richest stuff?, most costly trinkets; in fact, every produc- 
tion of art that is to be found in all Europe, can be had at this im- 
mense Bazaar, which is the focus of wealth, business, idleness^ 
festivity, pleasure, industry, dissipation, &c., and the whole owned 
by Louis Philippe, who is thought to be the richest individual in 
Europe. 

The American tourist will be not a little surprised on entering 
the beautiful garden at the Palais Royal, to see the fashionable 
ladies of Paris, accompanied by gentlemen, seated at the small 
marble tables sipping lemonade and ice cream, through the day, at 
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the same time amusing themselves in playing at dominoes (the . 
favourite game at Paris) to see who shall pay the bill. This, with 
the fountains in full play, and the foliage and flowers around, with 
the hundreds of promenaders through the immense beautiful mar- 
bled piazzas which surround the garden, and the shops glittering 
with goods, has, at first sight, a magical efiect on the stranger, 
which will never be forgotten. Such are the numerous corridors, 
alleys, passages, and courts, crossing in every direction in the 
Palais Royat that the stranger must be very careful he is not lost 
for hours in finding his way out, and also to be very careful of the 
numerous sharpers who are always watching for their prey, in the 
shape of gentlemen of the f}eau ton. 

The next most attractive place for the tourist, especially if he 
be a botanist, or naturalist, is the Jardin des Plantes, about one 
mile from the Tkiileries (by an omnibus). It is certainly a credit 
to Paris, for the four quarters of the globe have been made to con- 
tribute to the almost endless variety of trees and plants which 
adorn this garden, laid out in broad, beautiful, serpentine walks, 
which makes it the most rural and delightful place for promenading 
around Paris, and where the botanist can feast his eye for weelra 
without fatigue or expense, and is a place of great resort for all 
strangers and citizens. 

The Zoological Garden is adjoining. The animals and birds 
seemed to have been selected with much care. Some of them ap- 
peared far superior to those in the Zoological Gardens, Regent*8 
Park, London, although in the latter a much larger space is allow* 
ed the animals to range about, as well as the great variety of 
birds, those of the aquatic species having the privilege of ponds, 
wherein to wash, swim, and otherwise amuse themselves. 

The Halle aux Vins is but a short distance above the Jardin 
des PlanteSf on the same side, and on the banks of the Seine. 
Should the tourist be a lover of good wine, or a dealer in that 
article, he should stop and taste of wine from all parts ot Europe. 
An immense space is walled in, and small one story buildings, or 
offices, laid out in streets, in which are kept only the samples 
which each merchant has to dispose of, and when the purchase is 
made, an order is given for the delivery and shipment. All atten- 
tion is paid to visiters, either on business or curiosity, and all will 
be sure of tasting some of the best and purest wine in the world. 

The Place de la Bastile is on the opposite side of the Seine, and 
by crossing Pont d* Auslerlitz, a short distance below Halle aux 
Vins, a few minutes will take the tourist to that once formidable 
fortress, the very name of which caused all Frenchmen to tremble 
in terror. Its sluggish, dark moat still remains, and near it a huge 
figure of an elephant, twenty feet in height, intended by Napoleon 
as a monument and fountain, to perpetuate the spot of tyranny and 
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bloodshed. The legs of the elephant are so constructed a»to admit 
a man ascending within to its head. — Altogether, it has a strange 
appearance. A most chaste and beautiful column has, within a 
few years, been erected on Place de la Bastile, Boulevard St., 
Antoine, two hundred feet in height, to the memory of those who 
fell in the three days' revolution, 1830, on the top of which is a 
gilded figure of Fame, with wings expanded, resting on one foot, 
ready for flight toward the Tuileries, On this column, are in- 
scribed the names of those who fell in the three days. For six 
sous, any one is permitted to ascend the flight of circular steps 
within, to view the city and its beautiful environs, including Pire 
La Chaise, which celebrated cemetery is less than half a mile fVom 
the column, or a ten minutes' walk only to its broad portal of en- 
trance, through which the statesman, politician, philanthropist, the 
soldier and sailor, the aged and young, are borne to their marbled 
beds, and * 

In silence sleep, *till rolling years have fled, 

*Till Gabriel's trump shall rouse both quick and dead. 

P^e La Chaise contains over one hundred acres, and is laid out 
in broad gravelled avenues, and serpentine walks, leading in every 
direction ; and the numerous narrow secluded tfvenues leading to 
some consecrated spot through the deep umbrage, will, if no guide 
is at hand, so embarrass and confuse the stranger, that it may take 
him hours to retrace his steps ; and should it be late of an afternoon, 
be might probably have to roam about among the numerous tombs 
until morning, as many have been compelled to do, for the mere 
saving of a few sous to a guide, who constantly are in attendance 
at the gates to offer their services. There appeared to me over a 
hundred females kneeling at tombs in different parts of the ceme- 
tery, and hanging garlands of rich flowers over the tomb of a father, 
mother, brother, sister, husband, or lover. The chaste gothic tomb 
of Abelard and Heloise, was not only surrounded with fresh gar^ 
lands, but their marble effigies, lying on the marble slab, were 
covered a foot in depth with them. So much is this tomb visited, 
that grass is not permitted to grow within some feet of its base. 
The costly tomb of Jacques Debille is also visited by all strangers. 
But to stop and examine all the tombs in this celebrated cemetery, 
would require some days. On the eminence is the Chapel, into 
which the dead are oflen carried, and service read, and from whence 
they are taken to be entombed. From the portal of this Chapel is 
to be had a panoramic view of Paris, which seems spread out be- 
fore you in all its splendour and glory. At the gates of Pere la 
Chatse, are a number of shops and stalls, for the making and vend^ 
ing of garlands of every hue, love, jealousy, hatred, &c., which 
are purchased and made to adorn the tombs of the departed. La 
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Fayette ^ name endeared to every American heart) and his wife 
lie entombed in the eastern part of the city ; the tomb is of plain 
marble, with a suitable inscription. A short distance east of this 
tomb, lie the remains of La Payette's old and valued friend, John 
Paul JoneSf late a Captain in the United States Navy, and so cele- 
brated in the Revolution for his chivalric daring, naval exploits, in 
so often humbling the proud flag of England, by capturing, single- 
handed, its cradi frigates, then dashing, meteor-like, through its 
fleets, unharmed, into the Briiisk Channel, causing its rock-bound 
shores to echo and re-echo with the thunder of his cannon, to the 
dismay of 9. foe thought to be invincible on the ocean. 

This lamented naval hero, who may be ranked as the Wash- 
ington of the Atlantic, died in Paris on the V2th of September, 
1792, of water on the brain ; and although a Calvinist, his funeral 
was attended by the French National Assembly, all the foreigners 
of distinction, and citizens of note, of both sexes. An eloquent 
oration was pronounced over his tomb by the late celebrated orator, 
M, Marron, one of the leading influential members of the National 
Assembly. 

I little dreamt, while engaged in writing the life and character 
of this naval hero, for the purpose of having his name enrolled 
among the defenders of American liberty and independence, which 
had been neglected for near half a century — or, while writing the 
biographical sketch of La Fayette, — that the day would arrive 
when I should stand three thousand miles from my native land, in 
a foreign clime, between the sacred remains of these gallant twin- 
champions of liberty, and while pointing to the tomb of the firsts 
whisper to its guardian spirit. 

Glory ! immortaj glory was his goal, 
On which he fix*d Aw fond, unerring eye ; 
It nerv'd his arm, it warmed his inmost soul. 
It taught him how to live^ and how to die. 

And to the latter — 

Throughout the world his matchless name has spread. 
In every country are his virtues read ; 
Lamented chief — ^how vast and bright his fame. 
How great hix glory — ^still how great his name! 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



Pmris ; Remarks lotcrestin^ to the Tourist ; City of Versailles^ Its 
Avenues; King's Stables; Railway; Cars; Unfortunate Casualty; 
Palace, or Caslle of Versailles ; Its magnificent and extensive Gar- 
dens ; Basins and costly Fountains ; Statuary ; Paintings ; The 
Great and small Trianon, or Castles in Miniature ; Parade of Troops ; 
La Garde de Paris ; National Guard. 

How common it is for persons about to visit England and the 
eontinent of Europe, to make 'inquiry of travellers, ** Is house rent 
or board dear abroad V* *' Which is the cheapest city to reside in ?" 
*' Is such a place healthy to reside in ?** *' Is such another gay % 
what amusements, and the expense from place to place T* &c. &c. 
FacU^ therefore, in black and whiter calculations made on the spot, 
and many truths told in jirint^ which, perhaps from shame of ex- 
posing our poverty, or limited means, or confessing our ignorance^ 
we 8lK>uld hesitate to ask, are, and should be welcome information 
to the uncertain wanderer, who wavers as to tdhere he can best find 
those objects that be seeks, and has gladly, it is hoped, welcomed 
** Pencillinfis Abroad ^'^ as they have from time to time appeared 
in the *' Philadelphia Saturday Courier.*' 

The American tourist must not wait until he arrives in London, 
that world in miniature, or Paris, the city of arts and pleasure, or 
Brussels, that chaste city of palaces, to determine the selection of 
bis route — but ere he quits his native shore, to ascertain from every 
impartial source the merits or demerits of each country, either as 
a residence, or as a spot interesting to pass through. The expenses 
have been given as closely and correctly as any estimate can be 
made, 

The beautiful and much celebrated city of Versailles is about 
twelve miles from Paris by railway. An omnibus leaves Place 
Carrousel every half hour for the railway station, fere half a franc 
— to Versailles one fhmc — time thirty minutes. The cars are 
made to take eight persons, four on a seat, facing each other. A 
whole range of Uiese cars are made under one cover, and then 

14 
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divided into compartments, and to an Englishman's or American's 
eye, are, in this enlightened age, rather uncouth for Paris. As 
soon as the passengers are all seated, the doors are locked until the 
train arrives at a station ; and there is no possible egress, except 
through a small window. In many jaunts to and from Versailles, 
I always took the precaution to take a seat next the window, for 
fear of any accident, knowing that if the cars should happen to run 
off the track, my only chance of escape was by making a desperate 
leap through the window. Soon after I left Paris, the train com* 
ing from Versailles in the evening of a Sunday, and having ten 
persons crowded in each of these cells, ran off the track, and afler 
being all turned over and thrown into a pile, took fire from the 
locoipotive, and over one hundred men, women, and children were 
burned to death, in consequence of having the doors locked, pre- 
venting egress. 

The Palace, or Castle of Versailles, is about half a mile from 
the railway station, on a beautiful, commanding eminence. Five 
broad avenues branch off from the palace gate through Versailles, 
viz : Avenue de Paris, de St. Cloud, de Seeaux, Alice de Potager^ 
and de Saint Germain, or Boulevard de Rot, On each side of the 
Avenue de Paris, and opposite the palace gates, are two fine, im- 
mense buildings, the King*s stables, which will hold over one thou* 
sand horses. At the farther end of this Avenue, to be admired, is 
the imposing landscape of the Mendon Forest, so celebrated in 
those luxurious days of Louis ^/F., and his gay Court, for hunting. 

On entering the great Court-yard fronting this Castle, the tourist 
will be struck with admiration on beholding the beautiful statuai^ 
on the right and lefl as he approaches the magnificent pile before 
him. On the right, the first is Bayard ; second, Colbert ; third, 
Richelieu; fourth, Jourdan; fifth, Massena ; sixth, Tourville ; 
seventh, Duguay, Trouin; eighth, Turenne, On the left — first, 
Duguselin; second. Sully; third, Suger ; fourth, tjonnes ; fifth, 
Moriier ; sixth, Suffren ; seventh, Duquesne ; and eighth, Conde, 
In the centre, is the equestrian statue of Louis XIV., in bronze, 
by Carteiller, — all standing on marble pedestals, in different atti- 
tudes, twenty feet high from the marble pavement of the Court- 
yard. It is food for the mind given to contemplation, whiltf exa- 
mining the statuary of those who once figured so conspicuously in 
Europe, and to whom millions of mortals paid homage on bended 
knee and with lowly mien. The brick building is the old castle 
which was built by tiouis XIII, in 1664, under whose reign it was 
only a hunting-seat This palace, gardens, and grounds, the most 
extensive and splendid in Europe, — being twenty leagues in cir- 
cumference — cost the Nation rising one hundred and ffty millions 
of dollars^ and after it was finished, the accounts were all burned 
for fear of the people, and the National Treasury could at no time 
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find itself in a situation to furnish it. The buildings are in fact 
too extensive for a palace, and splendid as it is, I can easily believe 
that no Monarch of modern date would have any desire to inhabit 
it. On my first visiting it, I wondered why Napoleon did not take 
a fancy to its vastness. The expense, even to him, in all his glory 
and power, L suppose was too great; and his millions he thought 
best converted into the sinews of toar, rather than patronise the 
upholsterers, Louis Philippe, to please the people, has placed 
scarlet-coloured ottomans throughout, I might sny, the countless 
rooms, which, with the paintings in their rich frames, that adorn 
the walls of the entire palace, gives it all the appearance of being 
occupied. To visit every room, without stopping to rest, would 
take a person full six hours ; and even in that time, he must be 
very industrious to pass through them. To examine the palace 
and its numerous paintings would require two days, and another 
day to view the extensive magnificent gardens and fountaini*. Over 
the entrance to the palace is the fatal balcony where Marie Antoi' 
nette stood, her young son in her arms, her doomed husband, Louis 
XVL, beside her, looking down upon the demons, already drunk 
with blood, who demanded their lives. Louis Philippe has added 
to the paintings, those representing the battles of Napohon, on 
canvass, 15 by 20, in rich frames; the one representing the battle 
of Waterlooy the Parisians compelled him to have removed. In 
the painting of the surrender of Yorktoton, La Fayette i;^ made to 
receive the sword from Lord CornwaUis. The state bed chamber 
of Louis XIV,, with its costly bed and appendages, remain the 
same as when that Monarch occupied it. There are throe corri- 
dors running the whole length of the main palace, in the first, 
second, and third stories, each containing two rows of marble sta* 
tuary, of the most exquisite finish, on almost every subject. These 
alone, will require, to examine them, the best part of a day, and 
are worth the expense of a jaunt from London, to the lover of the 
arts, to feast his eye and enrich his mind. As the Palace of Ver- 
sailles, its grand, imposing, and extensive gardens, have been so 
often described by tourists, I shall merely give the name and num- 
ber of its many beautiful fountains, or Jets d'eatt,, groves, parterres, 
&c. &e., to give the tourist some idea of the magnificence of these 
celebrated gardens, which so astonish all who first visit them« 
crowding the mind with rapture unspeakable. The tourist, stand- 
ing on the terrace of the castle, will have a grand and most pic- 
turesque view of these celebrated gardens, extending as far as the 
eye can reach. On the right and left of the terrace are parterres 
and orangery, surrounded by statuary ; in front, a water parterre, 
with statuary ; descending a hundred marble steps, you come to 
Lotona^s Basin parterre, surrounded by 20 statues. On the riffht 
of this fountain/ is the Fountain of ApoUo, called ApoUQ*$ Bathg; 
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on the left, the Queen^s CrrovCf and adjoining, the BalURoom, In 
front Is the Tapis Vert,' or Royal Alley, leading to Apollo*8 Basin, 
with statuary. On each side of the Royal Alley is the Hall of 
Chestnut Trees; while passing down the beautiful Alley, you have, 
on either side, the whole distance, statues and vases of exquisite 
heauty. In Apollo's Basin, the god is seen coming from the bosom 
of the sea, sitting in his chariot, drawn by four steeds, surrounded 
by tritons and dolphins, all spouting water in streams forty feet 
high, and the water made to fall on the head of Apollo, from whose 
mouth a large stream is spouting of equal height. This group is 
in lead, the whole surrounded with statuary. The Obelisk Foun^ 
tain has one hundred pipes, throwing up small streams in all 
directions. 

Neptune's Fountain is very extensive; twenty-three water 
works, made in the form of aquatic monsters, and twenty- two large 
marble vases, spouting water, making in all 45 beautiful water- 
spouts, the streams of which form a Tittle cloud, and falling in a 
light dust, cover, like a long drapery, oh the surrounding objects. 
Neplune is seen in the middle of the basin armed with his trident: 
his spouse, Amphilrite, on his left, surrounded by TVitons, Nymphs^ 
and Sea^ Monsters ; also, Ocean sleeping upon a Sea'Unicom, 
Around these groups, watei^works are dispersed with admirable 
effect. In Bacchus* Basin, the god is seen spouting water and 
holding up a large cup to catch it; four Satyrs surround him, hold- 
ing up bunches of grapes and spouting up water. The Basin of 
Ceres — the goddess is seen in the middle of the basin, surrounded 
by her children, lying on sheaves of wheat, and holding a sickle — 
all in different attitudes, and throwing up water in small streams 
over the goddess. Florals Basin, with the goddess in the middle 
with a basket of roses — children surround her, holding garlands dT 
flowers, and spouting water. There are also the fountains of Sa- 
turn. Minors ; Apollo's Baths ; Great Water-Spout, &c., also the 
Grand Canal which runs to Saint Cyr, There is also the BalU 
Room Grove, of oval shape — the Court in former times gave balk 
here, dancing on the grass. There were four quadrilles and a 
young lady playing the guitar for the dancers, while I was wend* 
mg my way through the gardens, and received an invitation to join 
in the merry throng. 

Apollo*s Bathing Grove is, without contradiction, most admira* 
ble ; the sculpture it contains arc indeed master-pieces, and should 
be by all means visited. The tulip tree walk is in the midst of a 
thicket, and merits notice ; there are decorating it, some fine vases 
in granite and bronze. The Green Round Grove is circular — this 
has also some fine statuary. The Star Chrove is in tlie form of a 
star, and has on every point, a marble stattie. The Grttve of Domes 
takes its names on account of the pavilions, covered by domes, sar- 
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rounded with statuary. The King's Garden is surrounded by a 
neat iron railing^, and laid out with great taste ; in the middle is 
the statue of Flora on a marble pedestal. The Grove of the Colon* 
node is a magnificent rotunda formed by 82 marble pillars, which 
are united by arcades, oq which a Corinthian cornice is placed, 
with 32 white marble vases, above each pillar. In the middle of 
the pourtour of the colonnade, is a group representing the rape of 
Proserpina by Pluto. 

From the Colonnade you go into the Salle des Marronniers, so 
named on account of the large chestnut trees and the beautiful an- 
cient statues it contains, viz. : MeUager^* Antinous, Annibal, Octa- 
vian, Severus, Apollo, Alexander, Otho, and Marcus Aurelius, 
Opposite the fountain of the Dragon is an alley called the avenue 
of Trianon, About half way down this avenue, it is divided by 
an iron gate, which is the entrance into the park of Trianon. 
From this fairy-like spot you see before you at the end of the 
avenue, the great 7'rianon. At the end of an alley a little to the 
right, is the little Trianon. These beautiful buildjngs are more 
like two pretty country seats than royal castles. The great Trianon 
is of an Italian style, having only a ground floor. It has two wings 
on the right and left, forming pavilions, graceful and elegant. They 
are joined by a fine peristyle, ornamented by 22 columns of marble, 
in the Ionian order. This piece of architecture is in red marble, 
excepting the columns of the peristyle, towards the neat court- 
yard, which are in green marble. Louis Philippe has lately greatly 
increased these little castles. The little Trianon consists of a 
ground floor and first story. The Queen's apartment, which is on 
the canal side of this miniature castle, consists of four rooms. The 
window panes in the latter are in sheet glass. In the small chapel 
are two paintings: ^S^ Matthew and St, Mark, by Mignaud. In 
the right wing are two large apartments and six small rooms on a 
line, all with paintings and statuary. On the lefl of these rooms 
is a gallery, which is lighted by eleven windows. A saloon with 
paintings is at. each end of it, lioth richly furnished. Most of the 
paintings were furnished gratuitously by the Paris Museum, and 
all are from the first masters. In the g'ardens, attached to these 
two castles in miniature, are an unceasing variety. In the middle 
is the exquisitely finished marble Temple of Venus, 

I was two days roaming through the extensive Palace of Ver- 
sailles, and its truly enchanting gardens, the grandeur of which 
strikes the stranger with unspeakable admiration. To describe all 
the marble basins dind fountains which play in the gardens, would 
require a small volume, and even then, the pen could not do justice 
to all the beauties which strike the eye in these enchanting grounds. 
They must be seen. 

After leaving the palace, I walked to the Chateau of General 

14* 
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Cass, and passed the eyening with him and his amiable ^mtljr, 
where I found a small select party from Paris, with whom I re- 
turned in company to the city, late in the evening. 

The city of Versailles, though dull as regards business, is a most 
beautiful and romantic place; no wonder Louis XIV, ^ passed so 
much of his time here, and hunting in its vicinity. Two regimenla 
were on parade during my first visit ; all the men .appeared of 
small stature, and none over the age of thirty— consequently, not 
one probably was born while Nap^eon ruled France, yet one and 
all revere his memory. Their evolutions and movements were ao 
exceedingly fine, that I could not resist informing their commander 
pf the high satisfaction the marching and countermarching had 
given me, as an American and stranger. The officer smiled, 
touched his chapeau, and replied, as he rode quickly away to give 
some order : " Je suis bien aise, Monstfur^ ires bien pour recrueJ" 

I had the pleasing satisfaction of witnessing a review oi troops 
in the Place Carrousel — among them was La Garde de Paris, a 
most superb-looking body. They have performed in Paris, since 
the revolution of 1830, the duties of that pcnrtion of the police for- 
merly called Gendarmei'ie : the title of Garde de Paris has been 
accorded to them instead. Gendarmes are only now to be found 
in the provinces. Take them all in all, men, horses, and accoutre- 
ments, a more superb corps I never before witnessed. The uniforoa 
of the National Guard, dark blue coat and white pantaloons, looks 
peculiarly handsome when on parade in a large body, as I saw 
them. This corps have enormous power and importance in Paris 
^— their discipline is perfect, and on any emergency, 60,000 of these 
troops would be equipped, and armed for service in one hour in 
Paris, and these are the troops intended to defend the fortijicationg 
lately completed on its walls. This force may quiet the city in the 
event of another revolution, but not France ; the people at the first 
signal are ready to cry out — " Vive VEmpereur ! A has les Bour^ 
bans /— Vive ISapoleon-^Napoleon le grand /" 
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CHAPTER XXX r. 



The Shops in Paris ; Small Stocks ; Lady Brokers ; Female Barbers ; 
Shaving and Kockiog Chairs unknown ; Living in Paris; Expense ; 
General Cass an4 Mr. Stevenson ; Fashionable Mansions ; Famiture, 
&.C. ; Theatres ; Opera ; Floating Baths ; Laundresses ; Fruit, Cake, 
and Fish Women ; Their Reverence of Napoleon ; Polytechnic 
Scholars; Costume; Public Macks, Cabs, Horses, and Diligences, 

The shops in Paris, although roost tastefully and beautifully 
arranged to make a show for attraction, are not so lar^/e, neither 
have they one half the stock of an English or American shop in 
the same basiness. Their plan is, small profits and quick sales, 
either on a large or small capitaL Thejewellers* shops make a 
splendid show from the streets, but for the value and extent of 
their stocks, they should not be mentioned on the same day with 
those in Bond and Regent Streets, London. Most of the shops in 
Paris, as in London, are attended by females. Even if yon nave 
basiness in the exchange or brokerage way, yon are waited on 
and your business transacted (if not very difficult) by an interest- 
ing young lady, whose father, most probably, has retired from 
business with a fortune made in the same office. If you enter a 
barber's shop to have your hair cut or arranged for a party, yon 
are trimmed off by the tapering fingers of an interesting, young, 
smiling, graceful female. Strange as it may seem, yet not in all 
Paris or London is there to be found, in any one of their barber's 
shops, such a simple article as an easy, luxurious shaving-chair, 
such as are to be found in every two-penny shaving-shop in tbe 
United States. In all cases, the common, hard-bottom Windsor 
chair is used, with yo|^r head thrown back resting on air. Quite 
comfortable, with a razor which requires stropping every few 
moments, and a barber with an unsteady hand. 

The beautiful, luxurious rocking-chairs, which have adorned 
every lady's parlour in tba United States for the last quarter of a 
century, have only been known in London or Paris within a few 
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yekrs past, and even to this day, are *'like ang^els' visits, few and 
far between,'* and looked upon and admired as curiosities, but be- 
coming now quite fashionable, as every packet takes out a few of 
them on speculation. 

Wine, furniture, horses, carriages, theatres, lights, fruit, books, 
rents, servants, wages, &c., are all much cheaper, and taxes less, 
in Paris, tiian in London. The advantages of living in Paris, as a 
matter of economy, depend, I should think, altogether lipon the 
degree of luxury to be obtained. Our Minister in Paris, General 
Cass, resided in a Chateau suitable for a Prince, for which he paid 
but $800 rent; whereas Mr. Stevenson, our Minister at the Court 
of St. James, residing in a mansion in Grosveuor Square, London, 
paid 600 guineas (J(jl3iK)0) rent, being surrounded by the aristocracy, 
whose yearly incomes were from X10,000 to Xi;)0,000 sterling, 
and was compelled, in a measure, to live up to his salary of $9^000, 
for the honour of representing the great American Republic, and 
in doing this, was obliged to study the strictest economy, and even 
keep his servants on board wages, depending on a neighbouring 
restaurant for his meals. The necessity for parade, so much the 
more costly of all the appendages to rank, may, in Paris, be greatly 
dispensed with, and that without any degradation whatever. 

But not so in London; appearances there, as in the United 
States, are every thing, and must be kept up even at the sacrifiee 
of comfort and domestic felicity. All, all roust give way for oat<> 
ward show ! The passage, or hall of houses of the most opulent 
in Paris are neither furnished or carpeted, and the stairways the 
same, which gives the appearance of being untenanted, yet, on 
entering the brilliant and splendid rooms and saloons, the contrael 
so great and sudden takes one with surprise. Even the halls and 
passages of the mansions of the nobility in London, are not even 
to be compared for elegance and comfort, with those in the 
American cities, which no traveller will dispute. In France, it is 
much more easy to enter into conversation with strangers, than 
than either in England or the United States. There seems a 
courteous inclination to welcome every attempt at doing so, which 
appears to pervade all ranks, and any one who wishes it, m9j 
easily find or make opportunities of hearing the opinions of all 
classes. To one anxious to seek information, this trait in the cha- 
racter of the Parisians should be estimated and valued accordingly 
while sojourning among them. 

The Theatres in Paris appeared to be well attended, but I fre-* 
qoently heard the same observation made there as in the United 
States, and in England upon the decline of the legitimate 
drama, or theatrical taste, especially among the higher orders, 
which arises, I should think, from the same causes in all three of 
these theatrical countries. The perfoitnance of comedy is too 
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dlen accompanied by an unwarrantable freedom among the actors 
of attempting to assist the author, or, in other words, making the 
author responsible for sentences which he would not be guilty of 
expressing, even in a tap-room, much less in manuscript, for the 
eye and ear of a refined, intellectual, and respectable audience. 
It requires for its success, however, and indeed for its endurance, 
that the audience should be, on such occasions, perfectly in good 
humour. The Opera House is always fully attended, even without 
the assistance and smile of royalty, so necessary to insure a full 
house at the Italian Opera, London. The Opera generally opens 
one hour after the Theatres, to give time for late dmners, &c. 

The floating baths on the Seine in Pariji^ are as commodious 
and as well attended as those admirable floating baths near Castle 
Garden, New York, which have the advantage of those on the 
Seine, by flt^ating on salt water. These baths are in the vicinity 
of the Tuiieries, and charge but half a franc for a single bath, 
shower or otherwise. Should the tourist take an early ^th on a 
Monday morning, and then wend his way down the banks of the 
Seine, he will be much amused on seeing the hundreds of French 
women at their work, washing and chanting National songs on the 
river side in the very heart of the city. Should he go among 
them, let him tell them he is an American citizen, be sure to 
eulogise Napoleon and Lafayette, and they will treat him with 
some of those soul-stirring National airs, as sang in the revolution, 
which inspired the people to deeds of chivalry and victory. The 
time will not be regretted nor forgotten. Should he, however, 
speak of Napoleon other than having been a great General or 
ood Emperor, he would have a shower-bath of suds, if he should 
not be soused head and heels in pome of the tubs standing near at 
hand, so much do this class of people revere the memory and name 
of their late Emperor. 

Standing one morning in the faubourg St. Denis, making a small 
purchase from one of the numerous fruit and cake women, I, for 
eflfect, pointed to the statue of Napoleon, on the towering column 
at Place Vendome, observing that *' France would never see so 
great and good an Emperor again, as the great Napoleon, the 
friend of the poor." The old lady on hearing me laud Napoleon, 
refused to receive a single sous for my purchase, and began to 
preach in so loud a tone about the merits and victories of Napoleon 
as to bring about an immense crowd of men and women, who all 
seemed as much excited by their gestures as the old lady herself; 
called roe the good American, and friend to the late Emperor, &c. 
Such were their friendly feelings, that I could have had any thing 
in the eating or drinking line, for a month from their tables with- 
out charge. This little occurrence, and similar ones which I met 
while roving about Paris, convinced roe of the great influence the 
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women have in exciting the men during a revolution in France. 
They seem to have a deep, holy reverence for the memory of Na- 
poleon, which no time can change, and which is handed down to 
their children. 

On the death of Louis Philippe, a revolution will be likely to 
follow, and it will be found that a great mass of the lower class of 
women will be the instigators. All the scholars of the Polytechnic 
School dress as did the late Emperor, even to the three-cornered 
chapeau, and imitate him in every gesture and look, such is their 
admiration of his character, although not one of them were born 
when Napoleon died. You will see on Sundays, a hundred of 
these young Napoleons about the streets and gardens of Paris, 
who seem to take a delight in seeing who can make himself appear 
most like the late Emperor; they are great favourites among all 
the fruit, cake, and fish women in the city, and are hailed with 
joy wherever they appear. 

The present enlightened age seems to have changed all things 
for the better in Paris, except public hacks and diligences. These 
continue and look as if they were made a century ago, and the 
horses and harness are well matched to drag these strange unconth 
vehicles about the city, and from town to town. It is surprising to 
an American who sees with delight the beautiful coaches and 
horses at home, when he arrives in Paris, to behold the old* 
fashioned chariots and lazy cart-like horses attached to them on the 
stands. As England is famed and justly too, for their beautiful 
stage-coaches and horses, it is a matter of wonder, when so near, 
that the French people have not long since followed their fashion, 
to accommodate the travelling public, and that they have not only 
introduced the stage-coach, but the public hack and cab into the 
city of Paris. But neither Paris nor London can show such con- 
venient and beautiful hacks ani cabs, as are daily seen on the 
American stands, in any of the great cities of our country. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



Paris; Alexander at VenaiUei ; Sunday in Paris ; Dress of the Parisian 
Ladies ; Rouge, False Hair and Jewelry Discarded ; Courtesy of the 
Parisians ; English Ladies in Paris, their Dress, etc. etc. 

Delightful and gay Paris ! No wonder the great Napoleon 
ealled thee his bride, and caused Europe, and, I may say the world, 
to contribute to thy glory and splendour. One mouth spent in the 
enjoyment of thy inexhaustible resources, in partaking of thy agree- 
able promenades, in regarding thy light and elegant divertisements, 
is worth a whole year of lounging about the portal or piazza of a 
hotel, as in the case of a vast number of travellers who enter thy 
gates and attempt to portray thy numberless attractions. Rousseau 
says, that ** cela se faW^ and ** cela ne se fait pas** are the words 
which regulate every thing that goes on within the walls of Pari& 
A tourist may travel ail over the world, and see all its wonders, 
curiosities, splendours and amusements, visit its gayest courts, &c., 
and if he has not been in Paris, a Parisian will tell him that he has 
seen nothing at all, and that there is but one Paris in the world. 
— In the latter statement, I believe all who have visited Paris will 
most cheerfully concur with the enthusiastic Parisians, that taking 
all things in consideration, a vast city, even without commerce, 
near two hundred miles from the ocean, and convulsed as she has 
been by wars and bloody revolutions for half a century, yet under 
all these disadvantages, to still maintain her supremacy over her 
sister European cities, is indeed most truly astonishing. The 
Emperor Alexander, on his visiting Paris in 1815, express^ freely 
his astonishment at its splendour and festivities ; but when he saw 
the Palace of Versailles, its paintings, statuary, its magnificent 
and seeming boundless gardens, with their numerous costly marble 
basins and fountains in full play, turning to the Duke of Wellington 
he observed, " Who, your Grace, can for one moment wonder, or 
even blame Napoleon for preferring this truly enchanting spot to 
the small, roclf*bound, sterile Elba?*' 
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Could a person raiaehimself to a certain altitude, where he could 
be able to see London and Paris on a Sunday, he would say Lon- 
don, in comparison with Paris, appeared like a city of the dead ; 
for in the former the observance of the Sabbath is as strict as in 
New England, while in the latter it is hailed as a holiday by all 
classes, and there are more amusements on that day than any other 
day in the week, in which ail seem equally to partake. It is singular 
to a stranger, to take a seat in the garden of the Tuileries, and see 
the motley crowd there on Sunday ; and truly laughable to see 
small boys trundle their hoops in the full dress uniform of a 
National Guard; and little misses in every possible variety of 
unbabylike apparel; and to observe the grotesque costumes of 
figures constantly lounging about' these enchanting walks. I do 
not mean to include the ladies, for an air of quiet, elegant neatness, 
is the most striking characteristic of the promenade costume of the 
French ladies generally. All the little minor finishing of the 
female toilet appear to be more sedulously cared for than the 
weightier matters of the pelisse and gown. Every lady you meet 
is bien chausse, bien gante. Her ribbons, if they do not match 
her dress, are sure to accord with it; and for all the delicate 
garnitare that comes under the care of the laundress, it should 
seem that Paris alone, of all the world, knows how to use the 
smoothing iron. The caprices of gentlemen's attire defy anything 
like general remark. At a little distance, they appear to have 
their faces tied up with black ribbons. When every fop has his 
face so concealed with hair, it ceases to be a very valuable dis- 
tinction, I so highly estimate the taste of ladies generally that I 
will venture to assert, that a clean close^havcn gentleman is 
valued at a much higher premium.*-But, to the truly accomplished 
French lady, let me observe, that, to their credit, such -fops are 
never, on any occasion, permitted to approach them ; and argue, 
that as the index tells the contents of stories, and directs to the 
particular chapter,- even so does the outward habit and superficial 
order pf garments, and artificial arrangements, give a taste of the 
spirit, and demonstratively point, as it were, a manual note from 
the margin, all the internal quality of the soul. To the American 
ladies it would argue thus, and keep at bay all such bipeds having 
more hair on their &ce than brains in their cranium, and who are 
daily seen lounging about the fashionable hotels, and promenading 
the streets at a fashionable hour. They would, as well as the 
public generally, see a reform as pleasing as is now so disgusting 
to female delicacy, and so contemptible to all men of sense. It is 
quite a relief to an American to find the article of rouge, once bo 
&shionable in Paris, now discarded from the toilet, and no longer 
in use; also, the wearing of false, artificial hair, is done away with 
entirely among the fashionables, who now arrange their own with 
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all the neatneM and care possible ; the effect is extremely &vour- 
able, aod universally hailed with high satisfaction by the gentle- 
men ; for nature always arranges all things for us much better 
than we can do it ourselves. The Parisian lady wears but little 
jewelry, while a London lady is not satisfied without she can 
exhibit a great profusion. In London a lady of fashion will change 
her dress four or ^ve times a day, while a Parisian lady, holding 
the same rank, will change only twice, and frequently dme in the 
same dress in which she has made her morning calls, or promenaded 
in the Tuileries. Go, )K)wever, in what part of the world yoa will, 
Tou will see French fashions ; but you must go to gay Paris to see 
bow French people wear them. Indeed, after alf, there is an 
elegance of taste and love of the g[raceful about the Parisian, which 
is roost certainly not to be found in any other quarter of the globe; 
yet not confined to the patrician and fashionables alone, but it is 
traced through every order and class of society. 

The manner in which an old fruit or fish woman will serve a 
customer in making even the most trifling purchase, would in ftct 
be a lesson to any of our keepers of fancy-shops at the present time; 
the graceful bend and winning smile with which the article 
purchased is presented, would do credit to the saloon of a Duchess. 
Yet, with all the true politeness and winning ways of the French 
ladies, they find it impracticable to imitate the true English ladies 
in the inimitable, graceful and commanding gait, for which they 
are justly celebrat^, and so much to be admired. With forms of 
faultless symmetry, they move even in their private walks with all 
that magic, graceful mien, as if thousands were fondly gazing on 
them. 80 conspicuous are they in this respect, that on entering 
any shop in Paris, and before they open their lips to speak, the 
head of the shop will tell one of the clerks to attend on the English 
lady. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 



Faria; Bautara; Caf^t; Their Splendour; Resort of Ladles; Games; 
French and^glish Politeness; Church Madeleine, Notre I)ameand 
St Roche ; Their Attractions, Architecture ; Mount Calvary in Mi- 
niature ; Impromptu, &€., &c 

The tourist will find it an agreeable relaxation to trifle tiwny an 
hour or so, now and then, in some one of the nameroas fiazaars 
and p€L8$age$ with which Paris abounds. And to be acquainted 
with the character of the French people, let him frequent the Pa- 
risian Cafes, 6lc. How consistent, bow agreeable, nay, how pro- 
fitable to beguile an hour or two in the evening at the Cqfes, where 
the brilliancy of the chandeliers is only surpassed by the beams 
emanating from the bright eyes of the fair sex, reflected from and 
multiplied by countless mirrors. How delightful to sip an ice or 
lemonade, or a cup of rich, delicous cofiee, and contemplate the 
diversity of the society and the gaiety of the ever-changing scene, 
with which one finds himself surrounded. I could enumerate a 
thousand little elegancies and conveniencies alone peculiar to 
Paris, but it is not necessary, for the many correspondents of the 
day who have both time and inclination, are constantly holding up 
a picture of Paris, London, Brussels, &c., which tends to give the 
inquisitive tourist all the information he seeks. True, it strikes 
an American with surprise on first visiting Paris, to see ladies ac- 
companied by their husbands, brothers, lovers, or friends, partaking 
of an ice or lemonade, or dinner, at some one of the hundred 
splendid establishments which abound in Paris; but it is a common 
Bight, and the most virtuous, the most fastidious lady need not 
scruple in being at these establishments, when accompanied by her 
husband, brother, or friends, for a lady is no more in danger of 
having her ears assailed by gross remarks than she is of having 
her modesty offended by impertinent curiosity. Dominoes is a 
favourite game in Paris at all places of public resort. Until I saw 
and played the game in Paris, I looked upon it as only a child's 
game, but it is no uncommon sight to see ladies and gentlemen 
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playing this game in public, while flipping their ice, or lemonade, 
at noon-day, and a very pleasant sight it is to a stranger seeking 
amusement 

It is characteristic in the truly polite Frenchman, never to laugh, 
or even smile at any mistake which an American or £nglishmaii 
may happen to make while in conversation ; on the contrary, they 
seem to take great pleasure in assisting them out : but, unfortu* 
nately, it is not so with us, for we invariably, or most generally, 
for a moment forget ourselves, and smile or laugh at the poor 
Frenchman, should he happen to mistake an English word, in 
which, ofltimes, the polite Frenchman will good-naturedly join. 

Paris has, like all large cities, its numerous churches, but as 
most of them have been again and again described bv tourists, I 
shall merely confine myself to thrde which should be visited, viz. : 
Madeleine^ Notre Dame, and Saint Roche, The Madeleine is 
thought to be the most magnificent church in modem times. From 
the garden of the Tuileries, it resembles very much the Girard 
College, at Philadelphia. Its columns are of the Corinthian order, 
richly fluted, standing about ten feet firom the body of the church) 
and between each is seen a statue, representing the Apostles, et a2, 
in a niche in the walls of the edifice. Its doors are immense, of 
solid bronze, thirty feet high. The lofty dome is most gorgeously 
inlaid with white and gold. On the tympanum is an immense 
alto relievo, ninety feet in length, representing the day of Jud^ 
ment: the Saviour standing, while the Virgin Mary is seen m 
supplication at his feet, the good on his right hand, and the wicked 
on his left Chairs are used in this church, as they are in all the 
cathedrals on the continent The altars are along the walls, and 
the whole surrounded with fine statuary. The effect on a stranger 
on entering this church, is, at first, almost overpowering from its 
splendour. The floors are of variegated marble. Its length within 
the walls is about 300 feet and its width about 140, height to the 
dome from the floor about 05 feet On week days the cnairs are 
all removed, and then the beautiful interior has the appearance of 
an immense hall. From the steps of this church is a beautifiil 
view of the Boulevard Madeleine. The ancient Notre Dame has 
already been mentioned in a former chapter, and will, of course, 
he one of the first attractions to the touiist 

The Church St, Roche is in the Rue de St. Honore, about one 
square west of the Palais Royal, and is so called from the east end 
having been hewn out of a clifiT. The queen worships regularly at 
this church while in Paris, when the whole opera corps attend and 
accompany the organ, while over one hundred singers attached to 
the choir join in chorus. To hear them chant once, is worth the 
expense, to an amateur, of a jaunt from London. There are also 
some very choice old paintings (torn the Flemish masters berSf 
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which should be examined . on week days. The doors of the 
Churches are never closed, and are free for all to enter at all times 
during the day. The common flag-bottom chairs are used here for 
seats, as in most of the Catholic Churches on the Continent, such 
as are to be fonnd in almost every farm-house in New England. 
They are both (ight and easy, free fur all who attend church, can 
be taken to any part of the church, to listen to the service, and for 
observation. Should chairs be used in our churchep, how much 
more comfortable it would be when listening to an hour's sermon ; 
«it would be no fatigue then—and the opening and closing of the 
narrow pew doors to admit strangers and others, and then be 
squeezed uncomfortably together, without a chance of even moving 
a limb, makes one rejoice when he hears Amen ; more especially 
the ladies, with their fashionable, full dresses, so neatly arranged, 
and in such prim order when they enter the church, being com- 
pelled to squeeze in between gentlemen,, and seat themselves as 
best they can, to the complete disorder of their morning's toiled 

After the service, and while the choir were chanting, I walked 
to the rear of the beautiful altars, and passed into a long arched 
passage, cut through a solid rock, which brought me into a large, 
semi-circular, high-vaulted hall, lighted from above by two ground- 
glass windows. Here was displayed to ray enraptured gaze and 
astonishment, Mount Calvary, in Miniature; within the curve 
was the Mount, made of large, irregular-shaped rocks, as if thrown 
together by nature ; the cross rose from the centre, on which was 
nailed the Saviour, in effigy. At the foot of the cross was a figure, 
representing tlie mother of the Saviour, in a kneeling posture, with 
uplifted hands, as if in prayer, dressed in the costume of those days. 
On the right and left of the cross, in the distance, were two figures, 
sitting on the rocks, apparently watching the woman, in the cos- 
tume of Roman soldiers, fully armed. On the right, near the foot 
of the Mount, appeared a tomb, hewn out of the clifi", a large stone 
was beside the dark entrance, while four figures, dressed Tike the 
Apostles, were carrying the Saviour in effigy toward the tomb, all 
appearing in different attitudes in trying to accomjdish the sacred 
task. On the left of the Mount, was a figure representing the 
Saviour stretched prostrate upon the Cross, which was lying on the 
ground ; one hand was nailed to the cross, and a figure with a 
hammer was about driving a nail into the other hand, when, one 
dressed as if in authority, seeing the Saviour had fainted, by a sign 
stops the descending hammer, at which the executioner appears 
displeased, and seems to smile with hatred on the prostrate bleed- 
ing figure at his feet. It is almost impossible to do away the im- 
pression that you are, in fiict, viewing the Crucifixion of the 
Saviour and his burial ; and the soft light from above seems to add 
much toward the delusion. The swell of the deep-toned organ. 
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echoing along the deep-vaulted passage, and dying away in soft 
cadence, also assisted to imagine the scene a reality. For two 
hours I sat contenoplating the scene before me, while a number of 
kneeling devotees were near and around, sobbing as if their hearts 
were breaking. Taking my tablets, I wrote the following sonnet, 
descriptive orthe truly melancholy scene : 

THE CRUCIFIXION. 

Hark ! a voice from Calvary's height, 

Proclaims that Christ the Saviour dies ; 
The Sun, oppalPd, withdraws its light. 

Tremendous whirlwinds rend the skies. 
Hills sink to plains, the mountains quake, 

The planets in their orbits stand, 
The silent dead from sleep awake. 

Gross darkness spreads wide o*er the land. 
Loud thunders roll, the Temples* rent. 

Archangels mourn their prince's doom, 
Dread lightnings down from Heaven are sent, 

0*er nature hancs a fearful gloom — 
Christ prayed his Father to Forgive, 
And bade the guilty world to live ! 



15* 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Bridges in Pftris; He da Palais; Palais de Justice; Police Office; 
£qucstriaB Statue of Henry IV« ; Amosenients and Gaiety of the 
French ; Streets in Paris ; Side Walks ; Lap Dogs; Bank of France ; 
Hints on American Banking; Mint; Hotel de Ville; Robespierre; 
Chamber of Deputies ; Palace of its President ; Paintings, Statuary; 
etc. 

The toarist coming direct from London, after having seen those 
splendid thoroughfares crossing the Thames, is not apt to care 
about throwing away his time in admiring the numerous bridges 
which span the Seine, at Paris. Yet, their great solidity, and 
architectural beauty, are indeed worthy of a passing notice. To 
stand on some one of these bridges bv moonlight, and listen to the 
wild chant of the boatmen descending the river, was a much 

greater treat to me than a visit to the opera, or to the Palais 
oyal ; and many were the nights, while in Paris, I gave my mind 
those musical treats so congenial to the soul fond of harmony. The 
Pont Neuf is genenlly the most crowded, and is the greatest tho- 
rough&re in Paris, connecting the city with the lie du Palais in 
the Seine, on which stands ?hire Dame, the Palais de Justice, a 
very ancient structure, the Police Office, from which all passports 
are issued, and numerous other places of note. At a point of the 
lie, stands the equestrian statue of Henry IV., looking toward the 
Tuileries, and far superior, in every way, to the equestrian statue 
of Eling Charles, at Charing Cross, London, which is so much ad- 
mired by strangers. 

The French appear to be the happiest people in the world. The 
shade of care never seems to cross their brow ; and for true polite- 
ness, they are not equalled in any Christian country, even among 
the lower classes. A Frenchman in Paris is seldom or ever at 
home during the day ; they are always seeking amusement, which 
is to be met with at every turn in Paris ; whichsoever way the 
eye is turned, there is something to attract; then the beautiful 
gardens, and splendid cafes, crowded with ladies of fashion and 
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beauty, at all times, and the gay troubadoars, playing and singing 
sool-inspiring songs and glees, are of themselves sufficient to drive 
away an Englishman's blues. The French are a very resUess 
people — ever on the mov6. In passing their shops of a morning, 
you will most generally see them waltzing tolus round the shop, 
with a tumbler of claret wine in one hand, in the other a fresh rdl, 
and humming a tune. Hard times, and the want of moneir, is sel* 
dom heard. A true Frenchman will be happy, let the wmd blow 
as it will ; and it seems they never despair, or are never discouraged, 
but smile on misfortune: generous to a fault, they will share their 
last franc with a friend— and to strangers, seem as if they cannot 
be attentive enough to make their time pass pleasantly while so* 
journing amongst them, and think nothing of going out of their 
way two or three squares to show a stranger any place he might 
inquire for. Not so in England or America, without a small fee. 

In old Paris, the streets are without sidewalks, and the narrow 
pavements inclining to the centre, cause at all tiroes a run of filthy 
water, which obliges the pedestrian to look out, as the carts and 
carriages pass along, and dive into a shop door, or passage, to pre- 
vent an unpleasant shower bath, not the moet odcHrous, or cleanly, 
especially if about making a call, or an evening visit. 

It is a verv common sight, in Paris, to see ladies, and even aged 
gentlemen, leading through the streets, or public gardens, a fa* 
von rite lap dog, by a fancy-coloured ribbon, and ofitimes having 
them in their arms. In London, the sight of leading lap dogs is 
not common : the ladies in that metropolis take them to ride, and 
one or two can always be seen snuffing the air in the parks and 
streets, looking out of the coach window. For the ladies to have 
one of their children with them, they would be sneered at as in- 
clining to plebeinnisin, notwithstanding the blazing of heraldry on 
the hammer-cloth, so conspicuously displayed to the gaping multi- 
tude. 

The Bank of France is situated in a narrow street near the Po' 
lais Royal, After having gone through the Bank of England, I 
must confess, in some respects I was somewhat disappointed, more 
especially having heard it so extolled. Yet, from what passed un- 
der my observation in going through the Bank of France, I am 
prepared to say, that no institution m the world is on such a solid 
foundation of gold and silver. It is admirably arranged and con- 
ducted in their paper issue. It is also founded on economical prin- 
ciples, which is somewhat surprising in Paris, in not having too 
many living useless appendages, or hanging-on pensioners, taking 
therefrom the profits, which should go to the sinking fund of the 
Bank. If the American Banks would but follow the example, and 
dismiss one-third of the sinecures hanging about them, their stock 
would not be £0 often below par, or they become bankrupt, de- 
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fhiading the unaocipicioijs, hard-working mechanic, farn^er, widowj 
and helpless orphan. 

The Mint, at Paris, is opposite the Thiileries, on the other side 
of the Seine. If the tourist be an antiquarian, he should, by all 
means enter and examine its immense and valuable collection of 
ancient coins, &c.; see the superb manner in which this establish^ 
roent is conducted, and fail not in saying from what country he 
hails. No fee is charged, and he will never regret the time pa»ed 
in the Mint at Paris. 

The Hotel de ViUe is a ver^ extensive and ancient pile of build- 
ings, and the beautiful intenor, as well as its exterior, must be 
seen to be appreciated. Should the tourist be on the lie du Pa* 
hits, by crossing Uie Pont d'Arcole, he will, in a few minutes, be 
standing on tlie square in which this much-celebrated Palace is 
situated. It was in this Palace that Robespierrs resided, and is- 
sued his bloody mandates, dragging thousands of innocent victims, 
male and female, to sufier by the guillotine ; shedding some of the 
best and purest blood in France, in 1794 ; and from this palace the 
tyrant himself was dragged, by an enraged populace, and suffered 
by the same instrument by which he had sent thousands to the 
other world. 

The Chamber of Deputies is a building in itself faultless — as 
chaste in its appearance as the United States' Bank, in Philadel- 
phia. From the Pont de la Concorde, the tourist will have the 
best view of this public edifice, so much admired by all stranpfers 
visiting Paris. The Palace of the President of the Chamber is in 
the rear, adjoining, and can be examined partially, with its gallery 
of magnificent paintings and statuary. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



Paris; Preparations for the Celebration of the Three Days' Revelation j 
The King's Grand Concert in the Tuileries' Gardens; Immense 
Throng; Reception of the Royal Family, Ministers, &>c.; King 
Philippe's Generosity ; Magnificent Illumination of the Taileries 
Gardens; Place Concorde, Champs EHysees, &c.; Grand Fireworks; 
Immense Temporary Theatres ; Dancing Saloons ; Games and 
Shows ; T|)e King's Sudden Departure from Paris ; Disappointment. 

For two weeks previous to my arrival at Paris, over one thou- 
sand men were employed in making unusual and splendid prepa* 
rations for the purpose of commemorating the approaching anni* 
versary of the three days' revolution in iSo, viz. : July 27tb, 28th, 
and 29th. Louis Philippe appeared determined to amuse the 
people by a spectacle which the Parisians never, even in the glo- 
rious and palmy days of Napoleon, could have dreamt of seeing 
within the walls of Paris, and from his own private purse advanced, 
on this occasion, sixty thousand francs, that nothing might be want- 
ing to carry out the grand imposing spectacle intended. Artisans 
bfi3 been specially selected from all quarters to insure the comple- 
tion of the preparations in time for the evening of the 29th. The 
King was to give a Grand Concert, for which purpose a very cost- 
ly and sumptuous pavilbn was erected as near to the Tuileries aa 
possible, in its gardens, that the royal family, ministers of state, 
and foreign ambassadors, with their families, could see, hear, and 
also be seen by the multitude, while standing in the balconies and 
at the immense windows of the palace. Ten thqusand additional 
troops had been ordered into the city, stationed at different quar- 
ters, and the guard at the TuUeries doubled. — At certain comers 
of streets were cavalry stationed, and appeared at niffht as immo- 
vable as statues. For fifty miles rounds the people poured in 
through the citv gstes in immense crowds ; and some even came 
over from England to witness the promised imposing spectacle. 
Many of the churches, during the three days, were entirely cover- 
ed in front with black cloth, and ornamented with gold imperial 
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eagles. The whole cityt for the three days and nights, was a 
scene of festivity and joy. All business was suspended, and the 
people seemed as one, without regard to rank or station. Yet 
order prevailed in and around the city ; and in no single instance 
were the guard called to quell any disturbance. All the theatres 
were open gratis, during this time, to the public, and crowded to 
excess, notwithstanding the amusements going on in the Champ* 
ElyseeSf of every kind that the mind can possibly conceive.— Im- 
mense temporary theatres had been erected in the Champs Ely^ 
sees, each with a front of one hundred and fifty feet ; and on the 
Curtain rising, the whole front displayed the stage. The perform 
mances were pantomime, and the performers the National Guard. 
All the victorious battles of Napoleon were fought over, to have 
efiect on the immense multitude, who filled the air with their 
shoots of applause. The interval between the theatres would con- 
tain thirty thonsmd people. While one theatre performed, the 
other enjoyed a relache, and reposed itself; but the instant the 
curtain of one fell, that of the other rose amid deafening shouts. — 
They performed day and night, and from a distance, seemed indeed 
reality. When the officer personating Napoleon appeared, the 
shouts were continued 4]ntil the officer came in front of the stage, 
and swung his chapeau three times round his head. So Istrge a 
firont to these temporary theatres, permitted all to have a distant 
view of the difibrent battle scenes, and had the intended efiect of 
drawing the attention of the disafiected of both sexes from any de- 
sire to create a disturbance. Around this immense throng c€ 
people, at selected posts, were several regiments of regulars, as a 
guard to keep order, while great numbers of the National Guard, 
in full uniform, mixed among the crowd, enjoying the sports goings 
on in difierent parts of the beautiful grounds. Immense fancy 
fairy-like saloons had been built for this occasion, at selected spots, 
fer effect, and to accommodate the dancers, enclosed al fresco, all 
of them having full bands of music; and hundreds might be seen, 
day and night, in the mazy dance, in these saloons, while the joy 
and festivities of the three days continued. The games on the 
grounds were of every description that min could possibly invent 
or imagine, and thousands of tasty tables set out to invite the appe-^ 
tite, covered with every luxury which the four quarters of the 
globe could furnish. Add to these, small theatres, shows of ani- 
mals, giants, dwarfs, men, women and children deformed, and to 
excite feelings of charity, throwing themselves- into every possible 
position for the sake of a sous, and receive the gross^ gibes of the 
crowd. In another quarter might be seen a hundred winged 
ships, full rigged, fiying in endless whirl, and heaving as if on 
the ocean, some fiUeid with ladies, and others filled with gentle- 
men, whirling in opposite directions, and keeping up a running* 
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fi|rht wUfa b6n-mot8, sugar pioms, and every kind of eonfectiooaryt 
each having their badd of musie, while thousands of children were 
standing around, to scramble for the sweets as they should happea 
to fidl to the ground. Also, hundreds of flying horses, splendidly 
caparisoned, poised high in air, coursing each other in a circle, 
mounted by knights, in full armour ; on others, were ladies, dress- 
ed in the amazonian ^tyle, armed with bows and arrows; on the 
head of each arrow a note or couplet was fixed, and the knights» 
as they whirled by, would strive to catch them on their silver 
aluelds, creating much ^Jport for the dense mass of human beings 
below, of both sexes. Tasteful booths, with small tri- coloured 
flags, were arranged also around the area, showing tables contain- 
ing every thing to tempt the spectators, and attended by beautiful 
girls, arrayed in costumes suitable for the National fete. 

The King's Concert commenced on the third evening, at 7 
o^elock, and repairing to the Tuileries at an early hour, I was for- 
tunate in obtaining a situation near the pavilion on which the mu- 
sicians were already seated, and within twentv yards of the bal- 
cony on which the royal family were to make tfieir appearance. It 
was computed that in the Tuileries' gardens. Place Concorde, and 
around the gardens, were, collected, at the least calculation, from 
two to three hundred thousand people, to listen to the Concert, and 
see the King and royal family. All Paris seemed to have emptied 
itself— yet the utmost order prevailed, which was astopishing at 
such a perfect jam. A signal from the palace, announcing the ap* 
proach of the royal family, caused the two hundred musicians and 
singers to rise. All was still ; the broad, heavy windows on the 
Mcony, reaching to the floor, slowly opened on their silver hinges, 
at which the royal family appeared, the King uncovered. At the 
windows on his right and left, were the members of his councilf 
and the foreign ambassador's in full dres& A general shout of 
** Vive la jRot" was expected— but not so; a death-like stillness 
seemed to pervade throughout the whole dense living mass, and 
not a sound was heard^ save the falling of the silvery streams of 
water of the jets d*eau into the beautiful marble basins in the gar- 
dens. At a signal, tha band played that truly inspiring Marseil' 
lots Hymn, in which thousands of voices joined in chorus, and all 
seemed animated and deeply excited. Could Napoleon have heard 
it, he would have come forth in his shroud, and joined in the Na^ 
tional jubilee. 1'he King, not hearing ** Vive la JRoi/' seemed struck 
with surprise, and withdrew himself behind his Queen, as if fear- 
Ail of some desperate assassin near at band ; but, during the hour's 
Concert, occasionally showed himself for a moment, to convince the 
people that he was both seeing^ and listening to all that was going 
on around the palace. Any one, from where I stood, could, had 
they been so disposed, have shot the King with a pistol, and es- 
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eaped throa^h the crowd, as no guard eoald poniUy make their 
way in time to have made an arrest This appeared the only 
damper to the three days* fete, and showed itself so strongly as to 
produce a very disagreeable eflfect. That so gay and demonstra* 
tive a people, assembled in such vast nambers, and on soch an oe- 
easion, should remain with uplifted heads gazing on their sovereign, 
without a sound being uttered by a single voice, appeared to me 
perfectly astonishing and ominous. 

The bright lights darting through the oleanders, myrtles, &«:, 
on the balcony, showed to much advantage the royal party station- 
ed there. On every side were trees, statuary, iiowers, brought oat 
to view, by countless variegated lamps^ rising in brilliant pyramids 
amon^ them, while the souf inspiring music resounded in the midst 
The jets d*€au^ catching the artificnl light, sprung high in the air 
like arrows of fire — then turned into spray, and descended again 
in light showers, shedding a delicious coolness in the crowd around. 

The concert ended, the immense multitude thronged Place Cotu 
corde and Champs Elysees, to witness the illumination and spleodid 
firo' works, which were to surpass anything of the kind ever before 
witnessed in Paris; and to fully describe the magnificent scene, is 
past the power of my feeble pen — but which may be done partially, 
to give some idea how they manas^e such things in Paris. From 
Place Concorde to the jyiumphal Arck is about one mile, passing 
through the centre of Ckanvps Elysees by an avenue one hundred 
and fifty feet wide, calledi Avenue de Neuilly, The whole distance 
on either side was lattice-work, thirty feet high, and running east 
and west on Place Concorde a half mile, fiicing the Palace of Ike 
Tkiileries and gardens. The whole of this extensive lattice-wmk 
was covered with millions of variegated lamps-^blue, white and 
red, in ftncy figures. On the top of the lattice- work, at equal di*" 
tances, were large lights burning, of the same colours; and across 
the Avenue also, at certain distances, were ropes, from which were 
suspended immense chandelier8,~of a thousand lamps, each of varie- 
gated colours. These lights, with the millions that were suspend- 
ed from the trees, tents, and tables, in these extensive and beautiful 
grounds, with the numerous full bands of music, singing, dancing, 
and games of every kind, and the throng of near Uiree hundr^ 
thousand human bemgs of all ages, and the continued throwing up 
of rockets, serpents, squib?, &c., ^., caused feelings of dumb as- 
tonishment to one, who for the first time had witnessed a natum^ 
fite at the French capital, and whose feeble pen would fiill far short 
to attempt ffiving such an imposing spectacle all that was due to 
those who designed it 

The splendid fireworks commenced at nine o'clock, from a 
signal of artillery, and finished at twelve o'clock. The night being 
cloudy, added to the brilliant spectacle, which cost the nation over 
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three hundred thoasand francs. One of the prettiest popular con- 
trivances (or creating a shout, was the continued sending up tri- 
coloured fire-balls-^blue, white and red — in rapid succession, look* 
ing like winged messengers from their loved banner up to Heaven. 
The most beautiful of the fireworks was the Chamber of Deputies, 
the architecture of which was marked by lines of light, and the 
magnificent flight of steps leading to it naving each one its un- 
broken fencing of fire. The Bouqaet was the last display that 
finished the exhibition; its top seemed to reach the clouds, and 
almost every variety of flower was seen as it continued to branch 
oat and ascend.-— Castles were made to appear, and their names in 
fire discernible ; while volcanoes were seen throwing up flames, 
and spouting forth balls of fire— blue, red and white. Those who 
have not seen a public f^te celebrated in Paris, can have no con- 
ception 0f the scene which the whole of this very extensive and 
beautiful area presented on this occasion. 

Two hours afler the close of the fi^te, the King lefl Paris by 
torchlight, for Fontalnbleau, as if he still apprehended some dis- 
turbance—therefore, chose to be out of harm's way— and leave the 
military to keep the people in order in the city. This was a great 
disappointment to me, for the day after the national fite I was to 
have been presented to the King at the Tuileries, as the nephew 
of the late Governor John Langdon, of New Hampshire, at whose 
hospitable mansion, the King, then Duke of Orleans, (a wandering 
exile from his own native France) was an invited ^oest, during his 
sojourn at Portsmouth; and many was the time his royal highness 
condescended to trot me on his knee, pat me on the cheek, and 
call me •♦ vn bon petit garcon" while playing round the room after 
school hours. The King bad been informed of this, and had set the 
day after the f^^te to welcome me at the Tuileries, and be intro- 
duced to the royal family. 

I had mentioned this circumstance to King Leopold of Belgium, 
(the son«in-law of Louis Philippe,) who wished me, by all means, 

Sile at Brussels, to mention it to his venerable father-in-law, 
o, on every occasion of any connexion of those who were his 
friends when an exile ill America, visiting France, were warmly 
welcomed, and grateful favours bestowed while in his dominions, 
&c. ; showing that monarchs can be grateful, while republics, it 
would seem, are yet unacquainted with the true definition of so 
important a word, as is often exemplified in the present eventful 
aentury. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Remarks on Foreign Travel ; Americans Abroad ; French Societj ; 
Influence of Women ; French Husbands ; French and American 
Ladies ; Their Information ; No Old Maids in France ; Friendship 
of the French ; Character of Parisian Ladies, &c., &c. 

One of the greatest advantages of foreign travel consista of its 
tendencv to obliterate national prejudices. Nor am I insensible to 
the trutn» that no folly can be greater than that of sitting in judg- 
ment on a political system, of whose organic structure and prac- 
tical workings, we are in a great measure ignorant No prejudice 
is narrower than that of supposing that our own cauntry is 
the limit of all that is wise in policy, noble in patriotism, and 
generous in virtua The intelligent tourji^ often meets with ex- 
cellencies where he expected blemishes— *Wfil find cause for adm»- 
ration where he had looked for grounds of censure — and will also 
learn that eminent worth and virtue can, and do flourish, in the 
sterile and exhausted deserts of tyranny, as well as in the more 
generous soil of public as well as individual freedom. But, even 
charity has its limits, and to surrender the judgment upon the altar 
of a fieilse expansion of views and sentiments, is a mark rather of 
weakness than of true liberalitv. When powerful Fentiments 
animate a people, and truly enlightened views, political or moral, 
direct them to the attainment of benefits calculated to secure their 
freedom, happiness, and prosperity, the soul of man expands, his 
moral faculties assume their natural proportion and energy, and, in 
defiance of the artificial distinctions of society, genius and talents, 
however originally obscure, burst from concealment, shine with 
resplendent lustre, and manifest themselves in actions which com- 
mand the esteem and admiraticm of the world. The history of all 
nations, ancient as well as modern, attests the truth of this ass^- 
tion. France, in particular, within the last half century, furnishes 
proof in abundance that whatever distinctions are created by sys- 
tems of social order, in behalf of bnrth and fortune. Nature dis- 
tributes her fiivours without regard to wealth or rank ; and that it 
is in the revolutions of empires when truly great men are brought 
forth, as has been exemplified both in France and America in the 
last century. As a proof that birth and fortune are no longer the 
requisites in Europe for admission into the first society by an in- 
telligent and well-informed American citizen, we see and read at 
this time that noblemen of the highest rank, and even royalty itself, 
do not think it beneath their dignity, of not only admitting, but in- 
viting Americans of information into their presence and society, 
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showing that the mind is courted, not hirth or rank, and informaF 
tion sought after from the American citizen as greedily as the 
Spaniards sought for gold among the Peruvian mountains* 

The American tourist, on first being admitted into French 
society, will at once perceive that the women play a very distin- 
guished part in it, and have more power, and far more important 
mfluence, than the toomen of England or the United States. 
France may well be termed the Paradise of women, and if con- 
sideration and deference be sufficient to constitute a Paradise, it 
may be called so very justly. I am not, however, prepared to 
admit that Frenchmen make better husbands than the Americans, 
even allowing the farmet a little more true and studied politeness. 
A French gentlemen is never known to speak a harsh or improper 
word to his wife, even if she is wrong in argument on household 
affairs, or committed an error which can be remedied. A Parisian 
lady will bring forward with equal readiness and sweet grace, all 
she knows, all she thinks, and all she feels on every subject that 
may be started : whereas, in the United States, the dread of 
egotism weighs down many a bright and shining spirit, and sallies 
(» pure wit and fancy are withheld, for fear of betraying either the 
reading or the genius with which a fair, promising young lady is 
endued, who would rather be thought an idiot, than be thought or 
named an egotist. A majority of the ladies in the United States 
are as well, if not better informed, than the majority of either the 
French or English ladies ; but unfortunately it too often happens 
that they are terrified at the idea of appearing too much so. 
The terror of being called learned, is in general much more 
powerful than that or being classed as ignorant Much as it may 
surprise the American tourist, yet it is a matter of fact, that the 
meeting of a single woman past thirty, is indeed a very rare oc- 
currence in France, and "old maids," so termed in the United 
Slates, to all ladies past forty-five, are never seen or heard of in Paris 
or the provinces. Yet I firmly believe, so highly do I appreciate 
women, that there is scarcely one to be found in the United States, 
who, at the age of fifty, has not, at some time, or in some manner, 
bad the power of marrying, if she chose it No woman merits 
scorn because she has had the firmness and constancy of purpose 
in preferring a single life, considering it best and fittest for her. 
In fact I know nothing more high-minded than the doing so. The 
sneering which follows female celibacy in the United States, in 
particular, is so well known and so very coarsely manifested, that 
it shows very considerable dignity of character to enable a woman 
of fine feelings to endure the appellation of '* old maid,'* rather 
than act agamst her sense of what she considers right. Lady 
Morgan says, in whatever other countries friendship may raise her 
altars, it is in Fram^e, and by French women, that she will find 
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them best served. Lady Morgan, when she asserted this, was 
igoorant that a country like Uie United States existed, or she 
would never have raade so broad and wholesale a remark on her 
sex. If her Ladyship had lefl out the word France, and French 
women, and inserted America end American women, all travellers 
would have acknowledged it a just and deserved remark, and 
bowed to her ladyship^s superior judgment and knowledge of 
human nature. Diderot says, to paint the character of a woman, 
^ou must use the feather of a butterfly's wing. I should suppose 
in some places, from what we daily read and hear, that they made 
use of the spread tail of a peacock on such an occasion, and found 
even that too small. Diderot, however, must have meant the cha« 
racter of a Parisian lady, who unites to more solid qualities, many 
of the peculiar attributes of that lively insect. Light, brilliant, 
and volatile, she seems to flutter on the surface of life, with endless 
adaptation to its forms, and has no hesitation in acknowledging that 
the ^* besoin de sentir*' (want of feeling) is the first want of her 
existence — that a succession of pursuits is necessary to preserve 
the current of life from that stagnation which is the death of all 
vivid and generous emotions. 



CHAPTER XXXVI L 

Poverty, Sorrow, and Affliction not seen in Paris ; The Cause ; Hotel 
des Monnaies ; Hotel des Beaux Arts ; Palace and Gardens of Lux- 
embourg ; The Pantheon ; Legion d'Honneur ; Ecole Militairc ; Pa- 
laces of the Ministers ; Jardin da Roi ; Hospitals ; Mr. Emerson, 
Mr. Okey, &.c. 

I BELIEVE one good reason why the city of Paris is so much more 
amusing to a stranger than London, is, that it contains so many 
more people, in proportion to its population, who seem to have no 
employment whatever, other than to make sport for themselves and 
others. Thousands, it would appear, are contented in Paris to 
exist on incomes that in the United States or England would be 
considered by some as scarcely sufficient to furnish comfortable 
lodgings. Yet, such persons dress in the fashionable costume of 
the day, and appear as independent as princes of the blood. Mar- 
ried or single, they are always received with much courtesy at all 
the soirees, and without this class of truly independent persons, 
what would become of all the parties and balls in Paris ? In the 
United States, it is only a small and highly-privileged class who 
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can permit themselves 15 go wherever and whenever pleasure 
beckons. But in Paris, nob(3y of ton^ in making arrangements for 
Kf^te^ has need to think twice before she can answer the important 

Suestion, "But where are we to get beaux 1" Paris is indeed a 
elightful city, as all must ac6;nowledge who have entered its gates. 
It would be* interesting beyond all other cities in Europe, if care- 
fully travelled through with a shrewd, well-informed antiquarian, 
to enable him to do justice to it Even a history of the streets of 
Paris might contain a mixture of tragedy, comedy, and poetry ; of 
history, biography, and romance, that might furnish volumes of 
entertaining and useful knowledge, which could hardly fail of 
meeting with success in these days of experiments, improvements, 
and cheap reading, so greedily souo^ht after. I have ofttimes 
Wondered, while wending my way through the by-streets, lanes 
and alleys in Paris, seeking for information, as I looked around, 
where all the sorrow and suffering, which we know to be the lot 
of mortals, contrived to hide itself. In all other cities, we see peo- 
ple looking anxious and busy, at least, if not wo-begone and utterly 
miserable. But in Paris the glance of every eye, male or female, 
young or old, is a gay, laughinff one, seemingly void of all care ; 
although this may he assumed, tne effect id certainly most cheering 
to the spirits of the tourist in search of pleasure and information in 
a large city. 

The Hotel des Monnaies is a great attraction to tourists, on 
visiting Paris ; it is situated on the Quai Conli, on the spot where 
the old Hotel de Conti stood. This building has truly a magnifi- 
cent appearance, like all public buildings in Paris, and contains 
an immense collection of valuable ancient coins and medals. This 
collection formerly was placed at the Palace of the Louvre. Every 
medal struck in France has an impression preserved in the Hotel 
des Monnaies. There is also to be seen in this building, gratis, a 
gallery of portraits, of great historical interest, which the tourist, 
if he be a connoisseur, must not forget. 

The Palais des Beaux Arts is another public building to be 
visited by the tourist, and should he be at the Louvre, by crossing 
over the Seine by the Pont des Arts^ which leads from the Quai 
Louvre, he will be in a few minutes standing near the chaste 
towering column in its front, surmounted by a statue of bronze, 
which cannot fail of catching the tourist^s eye in crossing the 
bridge from the Louvre, On leaving the Palais des Beaux Arts, 
one square will bring the tourist to Rue de Seine, which will lead 
him directly in front of the magnificent palace and gardens of 
Luxembourg, all of which can be visited e^ratis, and should by all 
means be examined, and its fairy-like gardens roamed through at 
leisure, to see the exquisite taste of the French in olden times. 
From these delightful gardens the tourist will see the superb dome 
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of the Pantheon, towering above all Burrdundiiijg^ objects, but two 
squares off, and can be visited at the same time with but little 
trouble, which he will not regret To visit the Legion d'Honneur^ 
the tourist, by crossing the SSeine, near the TuileHes by the Pont 
Royal to the Quai d^Orcay, and turning to the right he will stand 
at Its portal, and all the pass he will require to enter, will be to 
say to the sentinel or the orderly on duty, ^* I'm an American 
citizen." The reply will be, with a salute, **Tres bien, passe 
Monsieur, S*il vous plait." 

The Ecole Militaire is near the Hopital des Invoiides, and adjoin- 
ing Champ de ^ar«, both of which places can be visited while in that 
section of Paris. The military school at West Point is conducted 
on the same principle, with one exception only, and that is, the 
Cadets in the French school are obliged to serve the country for a 
certain number of years, and are not permitted, after receiving 
their education at the expense of the nation, to resign, as is so 
often the case with those educated at West Point, a year or two 
after leaving the Academy. On the Rue de Rivoli, opposite the 
gardens of the Tuileries, stands those two much-admired splendid 
government palaces of the Ministers of Finance and Marine, and 
lacing them, on the opposite side of the Seine, stands in majestic 
grandeur the Palace of the Minister of the Interior ; this last go- 
vernment buildiqg, in an architectural point of view excels all 
others in Paris ; it is but a very short distance from the Chamber of 
Deputies, faces on the Seine, same as the latter, and from the 
Tuileries has a beautiful appearance. 

The Jardin du Roi is also pro bono publico^ and a garden of 
great attraction and resort, about a mile from the Tuileries, down 
the Seine, and its entrance fronts the Pont d*Au8terlitz, wbieh 
here crosses the river, and will lead the tourist to Place la pastile. 

The Hospitals are very numerous in Paris, and all conducted, it 
would seem, on the same excellent plan as the Hotel Dieu, oppo- 
site the Notre'Dame, which, for its judicious management, and 
kind treatment of the invalids cannot be surpassed in the world, 
which is ackriowledged by all who visit it. The Hospital des 
MenageSy La Salpetriere^ Incurables femmes des Enfans^ Mo" 
ladies de la Charile, Saint Antoine, &c., ^c, should not escape 
notice of the tourist, and all can be visited in one day, with com- 
mon industry, and without a commissionaire, by referring to the 
pocket map of the city, which no tourist should be without for a 
moment, while wending the streets of Paris, and give him infor- 
mation far more correct than inquiring of persons in the streets for 
the place you wish to visit, particularly so if you do not speak or 
understand French. 

The agent for the Cunard line of steamers to Boston is Mr. 
Fmerson ; his office is Na 14 Boulevard Perssonniere^ in a small 
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oourt, up stairs ; on passing into the conrt his name will be seen 
among^ others who transact business there. Mr. EnierscHi is from 
New England, and all Americans will find pleasure and informa- 
tion at his office, as all the English and American papers are re- 
gularly received by the steamers, and all letters and packages are 
transmitted from this office to the United States, via Liverpool; 
and for an. American, while in Paris, it is pleasant to have a place 
where all the daily news is communicated, and read American 
papers but two weeks from the press. Should the tourist have any 
business in England, of any kind, even to the taking out of a patent, 
or business in any part of Europe,.of a pecuniary nature, by calling 
on Mr. Okey, Counsellor to the British Embassy, No. 39 Riac 
Faubourg St. Honore^ he will have all accomplished promptly to 
his entire satisfaction ; and so eleyated is Mr. O key's position in 
Paris, that his name alone, as a reference, is a passport to the first 
society. Mr. Okey, like all English gentlemen when abroad, 
seems to court the society of well-informed Americans, who, while 
travelling in Europe, take a pride in hailing as their native country 
the birth-place of Washington, the only true Republic on the globe, 
whose proud flag floats in triumph in every port, and whose can- 
vass whitens every sea. Respected at home and abroad, blessed 
with every climate, America may in truth be called the land of 
milk and honey, and so is termed by the old world, which causes 
its thousands and^tens of thousands yearly, to make America their 
adopted home, where, under their own vine and fig tree, they sink 
the subject, and bail as free and independent citizens. 

Every stranger coming to Paris, is absolutely obliged to speak 
French, almost whether he can, or cannot. A very considerable 
proportion of the educated Parisians, both male and female, read 
English, and often appear to enter very ably into the spirit of 
English and American authors ; but there is not one in fifty of 
these who will venture to pronounqe a single word of the language 
in conversation. Thouj^h they endure with a polite gravity im- 
perturbable, the very drollest blunders of which language is capable, 
they cannot endure to run the risk of making blunders in return* 
Every thing connected with the externals of good society, in the 
Parisian circles, is held sacred by the members of it, and if they 
shrink from offending la bienseance, by laughing at the mistakes 
of others, they avoid, with at least an equal degree of caution, the 
unpardonable ofiTence of committing any themselves. 

The American tourist, with a determination while abroad to re- 
present the Anicrican gentleman, with a suavity of manners to all 
he is compeiied by circumstances to associate with while on his 
tour, will seldom or never have cause to be put out of temper, and 
will always, most invariably command the respect and esteem of 
all classes. True genuine politeness costs us nothing, and acts as 
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a passport and introduction to society^ at times, when abroad, as 
well as letters, in this present enlightened ipge. 



CHAPTER XXXVII I. 

Paris ; Visit to General Cass ; Invite to a F6le ; Tower of Neslc ; 
Prefecture du Police ; Amusing Tdte-ii-t^te ; Passports ; Departure 
for Boulogne ; Diligence ; Roads ; Scenery ; Abbeville ; Montreal ; 
American Host ; Warm Reception ; View of Dover Cliffs ; Railway 
from Paris to Boulogne ; Yankee Enterprise ; Mr. Holt, etc. etc. 

Having made the necessary arrangements for leaving the gay 
city of Paris, I rode to Versailles, to p tss the evening with my 
fVlend, General Cass, and family, and personally to express my 
grateful thanks for their polite and courteous attention while so- 
journing in the city. I was warmly pressed by the General to stay 
and accompany himself and family, the following day, to visit the 
palace and gardens of Versailles, for the purpose of being present 
at a iete, which would be grand and imposing, more so, he thought, 
than the national fete, which I had witnessed in the Tuileries Gat" 
dens, but as business with the American Minister at London re- 
quired my being in that city on a certain day, I was reluctantly 
compelled to decline his kind and polite invitation, and at 10 
o'clock, taking the return train of cars, arrived in half an hour at 
my hotel. 

As an American citizen, I felt a degree of pride in having ocu- 
lar demonstration of the influence and high esteem in which, even 
among the common classes in Paris, our Minister, General Cass, 
was held: and it was a pleasing satisfaction to me, while in Paris 
receiving his polite attentions, in knowing that the first breath we 
both respired was the pure air amid the granite hills of New 
Hampshire ; the same pure air that inspired his father and mine 
from the same county, in 1776, to defend their country, and shed 
freely their blood in achieving its independence. 

The place where once stood the " Tower of Nesle," so cele- 
brated in history in the reign of Louis X., and lately dramatized, 
was pointed out to me. The plot, as represented m the drama, 
Would seem incredible, had not the historian of those times given 
to it his endorsement in part, to justify the author of the drama to 
draw from it scenes too disgusting for the eye, ear, and taste of an 
audience of the 19th century. The whole is founded on a story 
which was rife in those days, that Margaret of Burgundy, Queen 
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of Loais the Xtb, maintained herself in the ** Tower of Nesle/' on 
the Seine, and having many desperate spies in her pay, caused 
them to arrest all travellers of distinction, wealth, &c., who visited 
Paris and bring them to the tower, then selecting those who had 
personal property, such as money and jewels, and without influen- 
tial friends to cause search or inquiry to be made, had them at 
midnight, thrown from the top of the tower into the Seine. The 
author of the drama of ** La Tour de Nesle** has, like many authors, 
drawn rather largely on fancy, and deviated from the true history 
of the horrible transactions which took place at *^ Nesle Tower,^ 
making Queen Margaret, if possible, as despicable a character, if 
not more so, than Catharine, late Empress of Russia. 

The following morning I called to pay my respects to the Pre- 
fecture du Police^ and receive my passports, which remained on 
file in his department since my arrival at Paris ; and it was amus- 
ing to see the vast crowd in the court-yard and rooms, all waiting 
to have their names called to receive their passports to leave the 
country, either on business or pleasure, which restriction, thanks 
to the people and righteous liberty, is not known either in England 
or America. While detained at the office, the chief Secretary, 
Monsieur O., invited roe to his room, from whom T received a fund 
of information as regarded the strictness and regularity of the police 
system in France, more particularly in Paris. I said to him, *' I 
believe I could leave France without the usual form of a passport, 
after throwing aside the autograph of the Prefecture, which an- 
swered all my purposes withm the dominions of the King; and 
provided he would not j?ive any intimation to the police of my in- 
tentions at Boulogne, ^om which city I should leave France for 
England, I would make the attempt** The Secretary laughed 
heartily at the idea, and observed, ** You Yankees can do anything 
but get out of France without our permission. When you com6 
here you are caged, and must come to this office for the necessary 
key to open the door for escape.** And, smilin?, he presented me 
with the passport which had been demanded of me fifty miles be- 
fore arriving at the city. I then remarked, I would, at all events, 
teat the vigilance of his police agents at Boulogne, and, if I suc- 
ceeded, would apprise him by a note from Dover. The Secretary 
promised not a word should be mentioned, or any notice given at 
Boulogne of my intentions, and after a warm shake of the hand 
and many adieus, with an admonition to be careful of the police, 
we parted. 

From the police office I drove to the coach-yard of Lafitte & Co., 
Rue St Honore, and secured my usual seat by the side of the 
conducteur, for the purpose of observing the country, and obtaining 
information as we rode through the villages and towns on our 
joamey. The fare by the Diligence from Paris to Boulogne, is 80 
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fnuice, 170 miles, «nd is most generally performed in about twraity- 
ibur hours. The road is paved the v/hole distance, similar to street 
paving, #with a brautifui gravel way on each side. From the 
moment we passed the coach-yard, the six horse team of many 
colours, harnessed with ropes to the ponderous diligence, were put 
to a hand-gallop, whi'e the conlucteur took good care to give the 
merry citizens warning of our approach, while dashing through 
the narrow streets, by the continued winding* of his fine bugle; 
and the merry coachman kept time to the music with his lon^ 
whip, around the heads of his sorry team, and singing with might 
and main to keep them at the top of their speed, notwithstanding^ 
the crowded state of the diligence, and the immense load on* ita 
reeling top.— The whole distance is through a highly cultivated, 
undulating, picturesque country, and the person who could have 
the blues in such a pleasant, merry, song-singing, happy country, 
deserves to have a home in some insane asylum. No sign of a 
fence of any kind is seen the whole distance, or an animal at 
large ; which, to an American eye at iirst appears very strange, 
and would seem as if the whole country belonged to one individuaL 
Yet the tourist, who has previously travelled in England, will miss 
in France the beautiful English cottage, which, in no other Country 
is to be found, with its neat tasteful flower gardens and beautiful 
arbours, which meet the eye every few miles through that garden 
of the world. 

Most of the small towns we passed through appeared to have 
but little business ; yet the people all seemed gay and happy, if 
the merry tambourine and violin, with the mazy dance, are any 
indications of happiness, which were beard and seen even in the 
most remote villages, and it would 6eem, with the spirit of Na- 
poleon, fled the ambitious spirit of the French yeomanry. In 
consequence of the numerous long steep hills throughout France, 
the building of railways has been neglected on account of the 
immense expense of making a level by cutting down or tunnelling, 
these small mountains. I little thought while pondering on the 
subject in climbing up these hills, that France would be indebted 
to a Yankee (Mr. Holt) for causing them to sink to plains as by 
magic, with his very ingenious steam machine, to the astonishment 
of the first engineers in Europe, and when the railway now in 
progress is completed, between Paris, Amiens, and Boulogne, 
the London merchant can take his breakfast as usual at his own 
fireside, and on going out say to his wife, he shall dine in Paris 
that evening at the Palais Royal; and for this improvement the 
world win be indebted to Yankee enterprise and ingenuity. Had 
Louis Philippe expended the vast treasure of the Nation years ago 
in the construction of railways throughout his kingdom, connecting 
Paris with the sea coast, instead of throwing away the millions of 
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paUic treasure in constructinif the U8ele9$ fbrtifications oo the 
walls of Parish it woald have redounded to his lasting fa^ie, and 
ere this, the railways would all have been complete. But ail 
Monarchs are not Napoleons. A delay of an hoar at Abbeville, 
gave xne an oppcHlunit^ of having a bird's-eye view of the town 
and its mano&ctures of woollen cloth, canvass, carpets, soap, &c., 
and the pleasure to a stranger, enhanced by the polite attention of 
the people. On asking them to show yon any place, it is always 
with a most graceful bend and smile : ** Avec grand plaisir. Mon- 
sieur." 

The next morning we entered the strongly ibrtified town of 
Montreuil. In passing from Abbeville to Montreuil, the tourist 
will ride through the forest of Crecy, where Edward the Black 
Prince, gained his celebrated victory over the French. I took 
breakfast at Montreuil, and found to my surprise, a Yankee repast, 
in every sense of the term, and on inquiry, was introduced to the 
proprietor of the hotel, who hailed from Vermont, and had, as 
waiting maids, two girls from the Green Mountains of Vermont. 
So pleased was Mr. M. to meet one from New Hampshire in France, 
and at his house, that he not only refused to take pay for my break- 
fast, but insisted on my stopping with him a week, and wonld then 
take me in his own coach to Boulogne. Finding ray engagements 
would prevent me from accepting his polite invitation, he gave me 
a note of introduction to an English friend of his, the proprietor of 
the Hotel de Flandre, at Boulogne, which I found of great use 
while sojourning there, and visiting all that was worthy of seeing 
for a stranger. Montreuil is considered one of the most strongly 
fortified towns in France. Napoleon, while superintending his 
transports, and assembling his army of invasion at Boulogne to 
Bubjugate England, would frequently pass a week at a time at 
Montreuil, giving directions in person while the fortifications were 
advancing to their impregnable completion. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Boulogne ; Napoleon's Invasion of England, in 1808 ; Its Success had 
"Steam Power been known ; The Consequence ; English Residents 
at Boulogne; Bathing; Napoleon's IHonumcnt; The Landing of 
Louis Napoleon at Boulogne in 1839 ; His Failure and Capture ; 
Statue of Napoleon; Excitement; National Guard; Encampment; 
Raising of the Statue ; Demonstration of Joy ; Fire- Works ; Illu- 
mination, &c. 

A PEW miles from Boulogne, on reaching the snmmit of a high 
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hill overlooking the pictaresque town, we had a delightful view 
of the Channel and numerous vessels of different nations sailing on 
their course, and arriving in the lower harbour. The chalky cliflfe 
of Albion could be distinctly seen without the aid of a glass, so 
transparent was the atmosphere on that morning. So truly in- 
viting to tlie keen eye or Napoleon were these white towering 
clif&, on one of which stands the impregnable Dover Castle^ with 
the proud banner of England floatmg from its lofty towers, that be 
was determined, if possible, to possess the treasure he had so long 
coveted, and fortunate was it for England that the present power 
and use of steam was unknown during the glorious and triumphant 
reign of that mighty genius ; had it been, the tri-coloured banner 
of France would soon have waved in triumph from the telegraph 
at Buckingham Palace, St. James's Park, London, and its Eagles 
found a resting-place on the turrets of Windsor Castle, ftom which 
citadel its triumphant chief would have proclaimed to the asto* 
nished world that war should be no more. What Napoleon planned, 
will be for America to carry out at no distant dav, when the veil 
of tyranny shall have dropped from the eyes of an enlightened 
people, and the goddess of Liberty, in all her purity, appear to 
them, pointing to the land of Washington, the land of freedom 
and happiness — and whisper, such canst thou be, free and inde- 
pendent. 

Boulogne is a beautiful town, and a cheap place as a residence, 
remarkably healthy, and during the summer months thousands 
from England come over to enjoy the luxury of sea-bathing, which 
cannot b^ excelled any where. I should suppose one-third of the 
inhabitants of Boulogne are English, who, on small incomes live 
in much better style than they could in England, and have more 
real enjoyment of life. The sea-beach appeared covered with 
small bathing houses, fixed on wheels; the bathers enter one and 
lock the door — when ready, a signal is made, and they are backed 
into the breakers as far as they wish, and then leap out and enjoy 
themselves as long as they please, for one shilling. 

The towering monument to the memory of Napoleon, erected 
by subscription from the National Guard of France, stands on the 
lofly summit to the left, as you enter the harbour, on which is now 
the statue of the Emperor, with its face toward Enp^land. The 
spot on which the monument stands, is where Napoleon usually 
resorted to examine the English coast through his glass, while 
preparing his fleet for the contemplated invasion. It wag at the 
base of this cliff where Louis Napoleon landed in 1839, with a 
few followers, and on this monument displayed his flag to the won- 
dering citizens of Boulogne, at early dawn. Louis Napoleon was 
in a uniform similar to that of his late uncle, the Emperor, with a 
three-cornered chapeau — his officers all in Aill rich uni&rms. On 
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their sadden appearance at the harracks, the sentinels^ Bu^poaiag 
them to be general officers of the army, presented arms, and 
allowed them to pass without a challenge — the commandant was 
at his^ own house, some distance from the harracks, and asleep. 
By a profusion of gold and promises, the soldiers cried, " Vive 
I'Empereur !" ** Vive Loais Napoleon !*' At this critical moment, 
the coramdndaut arrived with a drawn sword in his hand— <and for 
a moment )vas dismayed to find his men ranked under Louis 
Napoleon — but recovering himself, and with great coolness and 
determination addressed the soldiers who had, ii> a thoughtless 
moment, deserted their colours — and such was the impression, the 
men cried out, *'Vive le Roi!" and crowded round their com- 
mander to defend him, at which, Louis Napoleon, drawing a pistol, 
discharged it at the heart of the commandant, but a soldier stepping 
between them, the ball entered his heart, and he fell without a 
groan to the floor. In the confusion, Louis Napoleon was made 
prisoner, with some of his officers : while other officers and their 
men . escaped, and made for the beach, to regain their vessel, a 
steamer lying off the harbour; finding this impossible, and the 
people in pursuit, they entered the small bathinff-houses, on 
wheels, which are at all times stationed there, and locked them- 
selves in ; the citizens immediately attached horses to each, 
dragged them to the police office, and from there to the barracks, 
as prisoners. A veteran, General L , who served under Napoleon, 
was in command of the small force that landed, and finding he 
could not escape, surrendered, and gave up. his sword to a stone- 
mason, who appeared to be the leader of the citizens, who imme- 
diately, on receiving the old General's sword, presented his musket 
and shot him through the heart This stone mason at the time was 
wealthy, and had twenty journeymen under him, yet so indignant 
were the populace at the cold blooded murder of an old warworn 
veteran of Napoleon's, that they, one and all, thereafter refused 
either to employ him. or notice him. Soon after, conscience-stricken, 
he took to drink and dissipation, lost all his property, and when I 
was in Boulogne, he was an inmate of the poor-house. I had these 
particulars from Colonel M., commandant of the barracks, who is a 
Napoleon at heart, served under the Emperor as a Lieutenant at 
the field of Waterloo, and to whom I am deeply indebted for the 
numerous civilities extended me while sojourning at the beautiful 
town of Boulogne. The day after my arrival, the marble statue of 
Napoleon arrived at Boulogne from Paris, drawn on a handsome 
tri-coloured hurdle, by eight white horses, each horse decorated 
with a tri-coloured flag ; the statue as well as the monument was 
at the expense of the National Guard, 10,000 of whom were en- 
camped around the monument, while thousands were pouring in to 
see the statue raised in its place on the towering column. On the 
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of tfa^ Btatqe on the public square, the bardie was^cnirroanded 
by thousands, the box was torn away in a moment, and the packing 
straw made a prize of by the crowd — ^ach one, young and old, 
claiming only one straw as a memento, as having touched the 
statue of their late beloved Emperor. As soon as its head was 
exposed, all rushed to kiss its lips, both male and female, young 
and even the gray-haired veteran, while tears were streaming down 
their cheeks, and **Pauvre Napoleon,*' **Pauvre Napoleon/' was 
heard in all directions. I am positive not a dry eye was in the 
dense mass that morning. Who can now say, that Napoleon is, or 
will be forgotten by the gratelbl people of France. The statue was 
elevated to its present position the day following its arrival, with 
demonstrations of joy, and without any accident to mar the hilarity 
of the occasion. 

The National Guard in their full uniform, looked admirably, 4uid 
went through their evolutions equal to Uie best drilled regulars 
in Paris ; their encampment was the admiration of all ; their tents, 
amounting to 2,000, were placed in squares, and with their thousands 
of camp nres at night, illuminations, and fire-works, with bands of 
music, and dancing, the citizens of Boulogne had never witnessed 
such a scene before, and probably never will again. I had encamped 
on a field of 1,200 tents, in Florida, for days and days, when we 
expected an attack from the enemy, and even in that critical time ' 
the discipline was not so strict as was displayed in the encamp- 
ment of the National Guard, after sunset Having through the 
introduction of Col. M., ingress and egress, to the encampment, 
without a challenge, and a88ociating with the officers, gave me a 
fine opportunity for observation ana information, which will long 
be remembered, and when I cease to remember the polite, courteotis 
and hospitable French, may I cease to know the definition of the 
English word gratitude, for in my humble opinion, throughout the 
world's tumultuous round, there is no crime so base and heinous as 
that of ingratitude, and trust it will not be my lot, on meeting with 
a French exile in America, to say to him *' Plus pres est la chair 
que la chemise.*' 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Boulogne : Its Inhabitants ; English Residents ; Ccesar's Rock ; Em- 
barkation to Britain; Napoleon; City Hotel; Expenses; Shipping 
at Boulogne ; Hint to the Tourist Crossing the Channel; Bathing ; 
Dress of the Bathers ; Accommodation ; Theatre and Assemblies ; 

Mr. B , M; P. ; Attempt to leave France ; Vigilance of tho 

Police; Amusing Arrest; Passengers to Dover; Lord Sondes and 
Lady ; Carrier Pigeons : American Pilot ; Arrival at Dover ; Lug- 
gage ; Hipgrave^s Hotel ; Plank Money ; Invitation to Canterbury, 
etc., etc. 

Me other cares in other climes engage, 
Cares that become my birth, and suit my age ; 
In various knowledge to instruct my youth, 
And conquer prejudice, worst foe to truth ; 
By foreign arts, domestic faults to mend, 
Enlarge my notions and my views extend ; 
The useful science of the world to know. 
Which books can never teach, or pedants show; 

Lord Ltttletok. 

Boulogne is a very interesting town— it is situated on the river 
Saone, and contains about 40,0(X) inhabitants, one-third of whom, 
as I observed in the last chapter, are English, of limited incomes, 
who reside here on account of the cheapness of living and being 
within sight of Merrie England, whose towering, chalky cli£» 
reflect back the rays of the rising sun into their slumbering 
apartments, reminding them of ** Auld Lang Syne," and days of 
merry childhood. Boulogne was the port from which CsBsar em-* 
barked for Britain : the vestige of a Roman town still remains to 
show that the Romans once possessed the town, and a veteran 
is ever on the watch to point out to the stranger the very rock 
from which Caesar stepped into the bar^e that took him and his 
fortunes across the Channel : on which also Napoleon used ofl to 
stand, meditating on the success of the Roman Emperor. For a 
few sous the veteran, with his pocket hammer, chipped off a small 
piece of the noted rock on which had stood the two greatest 
generals of ancient and modern times, to place among my collec- 
tions, made while travelling on the Continent. 

The Boulogne City Hotel I would recommend to all tourists 
visiting the towp, for its moderate charges and strict polite atten- 
tion to all Americans ; it is situated opposite the Custom House ; 
the charges per week for board and lodging is but one pound. A 
chamber and breakfast two francs a day — to dine at the table 
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d^holc^ two francs, all at the optioii of the traveller, and a more 
luxurious table is not to be found any where, or more pleasant 
sleeping apartments, having a fine view of the harbour and Chan- 
nel, &C. All the shipping at Boulogne, as well as in all the ports 
in the Channel, grouud at low water ; the steamers, however, are 
obliged to start from Boulogne, Calais, and Dover, at a certain 
time of tide, in order to arrive at the quay in time to land their 
passengers; otherwise the tide being out, the passengers going to 
Dover would have to leave the steamer in small boats, half a mile 
from (be harbour, amid the surf, which is not so pleasant, especially 
if charged with ladies. 

The bathing at Boulogne is under the same restriction, as 
regards the dress of the ladles and gentlemen who bathe in the sea, 
as at Ostend. The bathing machines, being on wheels are backed 
into the surf, from which the bathers jump, and both sexes form 
gay parties, dancing quadrilles, &c., together midst the waves, and 
play about like so many Naiads in the water ; many of the English 
ladies swim with much more ease and grace than the French, 
although the French ladies in the vrater appear more bouyant and 
elastic — so natural to their nature. Their costume, while in bath- 
ing, appears more appropriate and neat than the heavy dress 
adopted by Uie English fashionables. 

The Theatre during the bathing season is generally well attended: 
it opens at an early hour, and closes in time for those who have a 
desire to attend the assemblies; the price of admission to each ia 
but two francs. The delightinl and picturesque situation of the 
town, its beautiful environs, salubrious climate, the hospitality of 
the people, the cheapness of living, and being a great thoroughfare 
from London to Paris, all combined, makes Boulogne a very 
desirable place of residence, or to pass the summer months, away 
from the bustle and throng of a crowded, heated city. 

Among the English travellers at . the City Hotel, of note, was 

Mr. B , M. P., with whom I became well acquainted after his 

self-introduction ; and, although a great politician and traveller, ( 
found him, like many other of his countrymen in high places totally 
ignorant of the manner in which Senators and Members of Congress 
are elected, and was not aware, until informed by me, how Mr. 
Tyler was made President without a vote of the people. Mr B. took 
notes of the information given to him, with which he appeared much 
pleased, and the day following handed me a letter of introduction 
to a friend in Dover, with a request to that friend to give me a 
letter to one of his friends in Cfluterbury, both of which proved of 
great assistance to me, and will long be remembered. I communi- 
cated privately to Mr. B. my tele-d-tkle with the Secretary of the 
Police at Paris, as regards my attempts to leave France without 
showing my passports ; he said I could hiake the attempt under 
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the circumstaoces mentioned, but it would prove a fitilure, for th% 
Police of Boulogne were, if possible, more rigid than at any other 
port in the Channel. 

The evening previous to the mbrning of my intention of leaving 
Boulogne, I addressed a note to the Secretary of Police at Paris, 
and dated it from Dover, informing him of my having left France 
without a demand for my passport — that his police were not quite. 
BO vigilant as has been credited to them, &c. This note I put kk 
ray pocket, to send back from Dover in the return steamer. Then, 
calling a porter, sent my baggage, about nine o'clock, on board the 
steamer ; Mr. B. and myself, arm-in-arm, following at some distance, 
to see if any difficulty, would occur from the watch or police. The 
next morning we walked to the quay, and mingled with the crowd 
who had assembled to see their friends off by the. steamer. The 
last bell had tolled, the Captain had cried ** Are all aboard ?~draw 
in the plank''— when my friend whispered, ** Now is your time.** 
I immediately placed my right foot on the plank to reach the 
steamer's deck, when on my left shoulder a hand was placed, and 
the words, '* Voire passe-port^ Monsieur,^^ sounded in my ears. 
My friend and myself laughed, and when it was explained all on 
the quay and steamer joined in the joke, together with the police 
— the latter insisting I should write to the Prefecture at Paris, 
from Dover, stating how my attempt was frustrated. So much for 
the vigilance of the French police. 

The steamer was crowded with passengers, mostly English 
families, returning from a European tour; among them was Lord 
Sondes and bis accomplished lady, who intended stopping at Can* 
terbury a few days to attend the races; his Lordship having entered 
a favourite horse for the prize plate. We had a head wind and a 
chop sea, and were three hours in running to Dover — fare six 
shillings— one to the attentive steward. The pilot was an Ameri* 
can, from Newbury, Mass.,^by . the name of Pike. He had been 
twenty years from his native place, and having laid up a snug sum. 
intendea soon to return, buy a |maJl farm, get a wife, and quit the 



About two miles from the French coast, a pair of carrier doves 
were let off for Dover, taking with them a list of all on board the 
steamer. They took their course at first for the French coast, 
then ascending to a great height, turned for the English coast, and 
were soon out of sight In half an hour another pair were let ofi^ 
with a note to Canterbury; saying that Lord Sondes and lady 
were on board, and would be at Canterbury next day. Shortly 
after, a third pair for J^ndon, with a sealed private note, were let 
off, with blue and white ribbon on their necks. 

As soon as the steamer arrived at the pier, we were surrounded 
by porters, hotel agents. Custom House officers, &c. All the 

17* 
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higgage was at once taken to the Costoiti House for examination, J 
and politely returned, or sent, free of expense, to the hotel. As a '^ 
large number of the passengers stopped at Htpgrave*s Gun Hotel, / 
adjoining the Custom House, I also took up ray quarters there. J 
His charges are moderate, sets an excellent table, with airy / 
chambers and good attendance. It was amusing to hear my/ 
fellow finglish travellers, while at dinner, call out to the waiten^ 
in French, forgetting for a moment, they were at home, in ola' 
England. While the dessert was being placed on the table, a man 
dame abruptly into the room to collect/>i?an^yef«, which none at 
the table seemed to understand ; when the head waiter explained 
by saying, that the plank on which we walked from the steamer to 
the pier (some ten feet) was the property of this man, and his 
demand was three-pence from each passenger ; a good price for a 
plank costing about three shillings. This was the commencement 
of English imposition, and a lesson while in England, to know the 
cost of everything before planking the cash. 

The next morning, Lord Sondes, with whom I had some con- 
versation in the steamer, on America, political intrigues, &c., said 
to me, as he and his lady were aboqt setting out for Canterbury, if, 
in going up to Lpndon, I could make it conveniant to stop at 
Canterbury, I should witness a race, and see animals not surpassed 
in England, both for beauty and speed. **As you Americans," 
continued his Lordship, smiling, ** will not allow us to have even 
credit for our own improvements in the arts, I think you must 
certainly give us credit for having the best breed of horses, and 
domestic animals generally, a specimen of which you will have an 
opportunity of seeing in a few days at Canterbury ; and if you will 
stop at the * George and Dragon,^ High Street, it will iafibrd me 
great pleasure to introduce you to the club, and witness the race 
m>m the stand." Thanking his Lordship for the unexpected and 
polite invitation, tendered to a stranger on so short an acquaint- 
ance, and observing I would have the honour of paying to him my 
personal respects at the " George and Dragon," at Canterbury, on 
the day of the races, and exchanging salutations, we parted to 
meet again agreeably to appointment. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



Dover; Shakspeare*s Cliff; Splendid View from -its Sammit ; Terminoi 
of the London Railway ; Beautiful Ore Embedded in the Chalky 
Cliff; Impromptu to the Sea; Citadel Bomb Proof; Dover Castle; 
Its Strength ; Barracks, Magazine, and Village, under the summit of 
the Cliff; Subterranean Passage ; Deep Well of the Castle Bomb 
Proof; Saxon aind Roman Walls ; Saxon Church ; Queen Anne's 
Pocket-piece, cast in 1554 ; Calais Cliffs ; Lord Byron's Birthplace, 
etc. 

The first and greatest attraction to the tourist, on arriving at 
Dover, is the celebrated ** Shakspeare's Cliff,^* on the left as you 
enter the harbour, and about ten minates* walk from Hipgrave's 
Gun Hotel. Fsom its giddy height the tourist will realize, and 
while deeply contemplating the sublime view, repeat the Words of 
the immortal bard, when he makes Edgar describe to Gloster the 
fearful height on which they seem to stand, viz. : 

How dizzy apd fearful 'tis to cast one's eyes so low, 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. * * * * 
The fishermen tnat walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice ;— and yon tali anchoring bark 
AlmosMoo small for sight, &c., &,c. 

The view from the summit of this cliff alone, will repay the 
trouble of the tourist in ascending it; and should he have with 
him his pocket telescope, as I had, to view the coast of France, Ca- 
lais, shipping, steamers, fishermen, &c., a few hours is soon passed 
in its neighbourhood. The terminus of the London Railway is at 
the base of the cliff, and wcirkmen were engaged while I was 
there, in cutting away the chalk in large blocks for some small 
building for the company. The agent, Mr. Williams, politely pre- 
sented me with some beautiful specimens of ore, similar to silver, 
large quantities of which were found embedded in the chalk, and 
in almost every shape. Nothing of the kind havmg been seen in 
the United States, I presented to the National Gallery, at Wash- 
ington, some fbw of the specimens through Mr. Markoe, its talented 
and energetic correspondent of the State Department, through 
whose untiring exertions, with those of its President, the Hon. 
Joel R. Poinsett, the much-esteemed patriot and statesman of 
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South Carolina, the coantry is much indebted for the prewent inn 
exampled prosperity of an institution which bids fair to rival any 
institution of the kind in the old world. 

IMPROMPTU— TO THE SEA. 

WHILE STAlfDIKO OW SHAKSFEA&B's CLIFF, DOVER, ENGLIKD. 

Thou rolling breakers, with thy deaPping roar, 
Dashing thy spray against this bold cliff shore, 
Say, where is thy tndent-kirig, Neptune by name. 
Who rules despotic o*er the troubled main ? 

Thy gay nymphs too, that wildly swell their lay. 
When angry billows cease to dash their spray ; 
Where shelter seek, when waves like mountains rise, 
Then onward rolling, seem to reach the skies ? 

Neptune, *tis said, in regal splendour dwells. 

In cordl palace, deck'd with pearly shells ; 

There holds his court, while nymphs around him sing. 

And mermaids presents irom deep waters bring. 

But then amid the storm's terrific howl, 
He bids thee rise and onward madly roll ; 
While he with fury o'er thy billows dash, 
And, despot -like, thy troubled waters lash. 

Since time began, thou'st beat against this shore. 
And will roll on from now till evermore ; 
. Still shall it stand till rolling years have fled, 
Till Gabriel's trump shall summon forth thy dead. 

Near the cliff, on an eminence commanding the town and har- 
bour on the left, is the citadel, which is parsed on the left aa yon 
descend from the cliff towards the town. All the buildings, bar- 
racks, &c., are beneath the surface, and were it not for the frown- 
ing ordnance peeping like so many watchful bull-dogs through the 
embrasures, and the smoke rising through the small jutting chim- 
neys, no one would suspect that the eminence was fortified and in- 
habited by men, women, and children, with their domestic animals. 
Should the tourist be a military character, he wUl be not onlv 
astonished at the military display in this subterranean citadel, 
but delighted with the neatness and regularity which abound 
throughout 

Dover Castle, thought to be impregnable, is on an eminence on 
the ri^ht as you enter the harbour, and stands about one hundred 
feet higher than the citadel, commanding both that fortress and 
the town. While leisurely wending my way toward the base of 
the hill on which the castle stands, I was accosted by some boys 
to hire a donkey to ride up the hill, each of whom had one of these 
stubborn animals ready equipped. To save time and labour in 
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mounting the long bill before me^ I concluded to ride, and piount* 
ing one of the little fellows touched him with the whip to go 
ahead, but move he would not; the boys cried out to poll his ears; 
I did so, and found myself on the ground some feet from the still 
stationary animal, to the great merriment of the young urchins. 
Throwing^ them a shilling for. their trouble and disappomtment, I 
ascended the hill on foot. When half way up, a bell was violently 
rung, so near that at first it startled me. On looking round I saw 
the bell hung to a post, with a small board over it, on which was 
painted the words, '♦ Remember the poor prisoners.^^ Attached to 
the board was a small contribution box, into which I dropped a 
shilHng. The bell again sounded, and on looking up I daw a wire 
which led from it to Sie prisoners* cells some distance ofl^ and from 
the grated windows waved a handkerchief, as much as to say, toe 
thank you. Arriving at the gate, the corporal of the guard was 
called, who, at my request, led the way to the quarters of the 
officer of the day. Lieutenant M., to whom I exhibited the autograph 
of the Duke of Wellington, and stated my desire to examine the 
citadel. A sergeant was called, who was a soldier at the battle of 
Waterloo, and desired to accompany me. On leaving the Lieu- 
tenant's quarters, he politely invited me, after I had examined the 
fortress, to return and take a soldier's fare, which invitation I was 
compelled, from the lateness of the hour, reluctantly to decline. 
Dover Castle will mount 400 guns, and accommodate 4000 men. 
The barracks and magazine are all under ground, similar to the 
Citadel : only here is a complete town, with streets regularly laid 
out, fifty feet below the summit. The well is three hundr^ feet 
in depth, the mouth bomb-proof, and so arranged that in no possible 
way can the water be made unpalatable by casting anythmg into 
it. Embrasures are cut in the side of the clifiT facing the harbour 
and town, to command both, and it may be termed a second 
Gibraltar. There is a subterranean passage extending from the 
castle to the base of the clifiT, a distance of near half a mile, in case 
of emergency to give the citadel additional force or supplies. Part 
of the old Norman wall is yet standing, built of flint and stone, in 
the tenth century. The Saxon Church, in the form of a Cross, 
was built in the seventh century, of flint and brick, and the ruins 
are worth examining; and from here there is a most extensive 
view, as it is the highest point of the cliflT. The Roman wall was 
built about half a century after the Crucifixion of our Saviour, and 
what remains will stand, from its appearance, althousand years to 
come. When a boy, I often heard of a cannon at Dover Castle, 
from its great length called Queen Anne's pocket-piece, which 
would send a ball across the Channel to Calais, on which was said 
to be engraved, 

*' Sponge me well, and keep me clean, 
And rri send a ball to Calais green." 
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little thoQgbt I then I thoold ever Tisit Dover Ca8tle» and place 
my hand on the celebrated piece of ordnance which, even to this 
day, excites so much curiosity. This gun is of brass, about 
eighteen feet in length, was cast in Holland in 1564, and presented 
by the Dutch to the Queen^of England. On it is this inscription 
in Dutch, which was made in the casting, viz : 

** Over hill and dale I send my ball. 
Breaker, my name, of mound and wall." 

This cannon still points towards Calais, but is never used, as a 
pound of powder would destroy it in its present honeycomb state. 
The Duke of Wellington had it mounted on a new carriage, at his 
own expense, a $3w years since. So much do the cIiSb of Pover 
and Calais appear alike, that some believe that they were once 
united, and separated by some great convulsion of nature. As to 
their ever having been united, I am somewhat skeptical, Willis, 
Cooper and other tourists to the contrary notwithstanding, for the 
ore found embedded in the chalky cliffs of Dover is not found tn 
the clifi^ at Calais, and the latter are of a much more dingy colour, 
and not of so chalky a nature as those of the former. 
, Dover being pleasantly situated between the ^ Clifis of Shak- 
speare*' and JDover Castle, has a very picture^Qque appearance. It 
was at Dover where the late Lord Byron was born, and the house 
is now visited by all tourists who are admirers of the writings of 
the late lamented bard. Having passed an hour in his bed-chamber 
at Newstead Abbey, in SherwM)d Forest, induced me to visit the 
chamber in which he first respired his breath at Dover. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

Ancient City of Canterbury ; Romaii, Saxon, and Norman Invaders ; 
Conveyance from Dover ; Fare ; George and Dragon Hotel ; Fair of 
the Nobility ; T6te.a.t6te with Noble Dames ; Their Tables ; Invi. 
tation ; Three Days Races ; The Green Sward ; Ball ; lUamination ; 
Theatre ; Jockey Club Dinner ; Toasts ; Political Confabulation on 
Certain American Statesmen ; Origin of Canterbury ; The Ruins of 
King Ethelbert*8 Palace ; Ancient Memorials of the Invaders ; Queen 
Elizabeth ; King Charles the First, Second, and the Dakes of York 
and Gloucester's Visit to Canterbury ; Its Gates ; Turrets ; Fairs ; 
Chalybeate Springs, &,c. 

The ancient city of Canterbury is sixteen miles from Dover, on 
the London road— a city that has been occupied by the Romans, 
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SaxoD% and Ncnmaiu; and the stone and flint fiowera, built dy 
each nation, stHl stand as inonDnientSy showing iindeniable« con- 
vincing proofi to the subjects of Albion at the present enlightened 
age, that their pioud, fiist-anchored Isle has been invaded and coo- 
qn«red again and again, and that the time is fast approaching when^ 
another tower shall be ackied, of more modern style of arckitectiual 
beaoty, surmounted by an Eagle,. whose broad pinions shall over- 
dbadow and protect them all, Cintil liberty, tacred liberty^ be pro- 
claimed and aclmowledged throughout the Christian WtNrld. 

A'tAVo*horse eoaeh leaves Dover every morning, at 8 o'clock, for 
Canterbury, calling for passengers at all the hotels— fiire three shil- 
lings. The route is through Sie richest and most beautifbl part ef 
Kent county—- the road, like all English roads,admirable. To see the 
country, I took my seat with &e coachman* from whom I chained 
information as regards that part of the country, which can only be 
hod through such a souree as a communicative, attentive and polite 
ooachman, who knows everybody and everything on his daily 
route. Sq much was he interested in my account of America, that 
before arriving at the gates of Canterbury, he had made up his 
mind to emigrate to the land of milk and honey. 

I took up my quarters at the ** George and Dragon,*' High Street, 
from which coaches to Jiondon and all parts of the coaat, leave 
four times a day. it was quite a jubilee in old Canterbury, not 
only on account of the races, but the ladies fair; for the benefit of 
the hospital, was going on in the large square in which the hospital 
stands. The nobility had come forward on this occasion, and AU 
bion's fair, noble dames, condescended to take tables and dispose of 
the finery and fancy articles— -and all who had a desire of partaking 
c»f their sweet smiles, and the many good things spread out on 
their fancy tables for sale, and have a chitchat with noble dames^ 
had an opportunity that week of so doing, which was not lost to the 
East Kent commoners and yeomanry. Among these ladies who 
bad tables^ were Lady Bagot, Countess of Nelison, Marchioness 
Conyngbam, Lady Bridge8,Lady Dickens, Countess of Winchelsea, 
Lady Gray de Ruthyn, Lady Harris, and the beautifiil, young, and 
accomplished Countess of Guilford, from all of whom I made small 
purchases, after an introduction from Lord Sondes, who came over 
from Boulogne with me in the steamer, and to whom I was indebted 
for my accommodation at the '* Greorge and Dragon." These noble 
venders of the^lay would not believe at first that I was an American; 
but when convinced, said laughingly, if I could only be persuaded 
to take a table, and let it be known I was from America, a reigl 
American, I should dispose of more finery than all of them. I 
stated in reply that my engagements would not admit of so much 
delay, being anxious to be in London oA a certain day, and deeply 
regretted having to decline the honour intended from so fair a 
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Specimen of Albidn's Innghteflt ffttins; and toraing to Lady Dickeost 
merved to her ladyship that there was a family of her name re- 
siding^ in America^ of the highest respectability, the ladies of which 
would be an ornament to the Codrt of Queen Victoria— " Indeed/* 
exclaimed her ladyship, smiling, ** but America can claim no credit 
far thatr for doubtless they owe their origin to England, for the 
ancient name is recorded in the Doomsday Book, as far back as the 
eleventh (ientu]7, and the family renowned for deeds of valour in 
the feudal wars." — Etiquette required me to. bow acquiescence to 
her ladyship's knowledge in heraldry, who with the other ladies, 
when takinff leave gave me a pressmg invitation to visit their re- 
spective Hails in the country, before leaving j^ngland. 

The races were attended by an immense throng of both sexes, 
and the stand to whiehi I. was politely invited was crowded. mosUy 
with ladies, some of whom were from London. Among the gentle- 
men was Lieutenant T., of the Navy, attached to Chatham dock- 
yard, who, on hearing my intention of going to London by way of 
Gravesend, invited me, on passing through Chatham, to stop and 
visit the dock<yard, which invitation I with much pleasure ac- 
cepted. 

The horses ran upon the green sward, which I never saw done 
befwe, and expected every moment to see some of them slip^ and 
throw their riders. I tbouffht many horses could be fouud in the 
United States that would distance tlie whale of those at Canter- 
bury. Balls, illuminations, and the theatre were the order of the 
evenings, and the last day, the Jockey Club dinner came oS, to 
which I was invited, and a more convivial and social party I had 
never met with in any of my camblings at home or abroad. Toasts 
were drank complimentary to America, and responded to, political 
and moral relations between the two countries argued, and specu- 
lations as regards the candidates for the next Presmency discu^ed, 
and my humble opinion asked, as to the probable success of Van 
Buren, Calhoun, Woodbury, Clay, Cass, and Webster, some of 
whom had visited England, and personally known to some of the 
members of the Club, and being myself personally acquainted with 
each for many years, three of whom were born and educated in 
my native State, gave me the advantage of portraying their politi- 
cal career for the last quarter of a century, touching lightly the 
claims of each for the envia61e prize in view, and the probable re- 
sult of the two contending parties for power, all of which was re^ 
ceived with lively satisfaction from all, with many thanks for the 
unexpected ofi^hand portraits of statesmen so conspicuous in the 
Old as well as the New World, for their exalted talents and bearings 
d&c. On calling for my bill the following day, I was smilingly in- 
formed by the polite host of the *' George and Dragon," that the 
Club had ordered my bill to be added to their account on leaving. 
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and all was settled ; still more was I surprised on findings my name 
booked for London by any route I preferred, and " paid" marked 
Opposite, by order of the same liberal-hearted jovial Club. 

The origin of the city of Canterbury is said to be much older 
than that of Rome, and it appears to have been of considerable im- 
portance in the early time of the Roman Empire in Britain* It is 
fifty-six miles south-east from London, and seven miles from the 
sea coast, and formerly the seat of England's Kings. King Ethel- 
bert held his gay C^urt here, in the fifth century, and the ruins of 
his once sumptuous and imposing palace still remain, to be gazed 
on by the curious traveller. The invaders of England, in former 
times, have successively left the memorials of their dominion or 
their ravages: and the relics of religious establishments still inte- 
rest the beholder, and recall his thoughts to the ages when Rome's 
delegates placed their feet on the necks of England's princes. 
Above all, the much -celebrated and venerable Cathedral, in which 
Thomas a'Becket was murdered, rises proudly and majestically 
amid the surrounding habitations, in itself a tale of the times of 
old. Queen Elizabeth, in 1573, in one of her royal progresses, 
came to this ancient city, and kept her Court at her palace of St. 
Augustine's monastery. 

In 1625, King Charles the First, with his Queen, Henrietta Maria, 
of France, came to Canterbury, to his palace of St. Augustine, and 
there consummated his marriage with her. King Charles the 
Second, the merry Monarch, at his restoration, in 1660, on his waj 
up to London* lav for three nights at the same place, as did his 
brothers, the Dukes of York and Gloucester. 

Canterbury was walled round by the Saxons ; the walls are of 
chalk, faced and lined with flint. They are about six feet thick, 
along which are twenty«one turrets, or watch-towers, and were 
once encircled with a ditch, one hundred and fifty feet wide. 
There are also six ^tes of entrance, viz. : Burgate, St. George's 
Gate, Riden Gate, Wincheap Gate, North Gate, and West Gate. 
West Gate makes a very handsome appearance, standing between 
two lofty and spacious round towers, erected in the river, built of 
square stone, and embattled, portcullised, and machicolated. Over 
this gate is the common jail for debtors and malefactors. From 
one of the towers proudly floats the banner of England, and from a 
distance this gate with its towers has all tbe appearance of an 
ancient castle. The river Stowe. in running through the city, 
washes the base of the towers of West Gate, which adds much to 
its grandeur on approaching it. The city contains about 20,000 
inhabitants, and still on the increase. In its vicinity the cultiva- 
tion of bops is immense, and far more profitable than its manufac- 
tories, which are now but of little value. Besides the daily inter- 
course with LpndoDf and the adjacent towns, by land carriage, 
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there are small craft which sail to Whitstable and Heme Bay, 
from which places, by the navigation of the river Stowe, the city 
is supplied with coals and fuel. 

Pairs are held here very often, for toys and pedlery, mostly, on 
the days of the Saints, to whom the respective churches are dedi- 
cated. The principal Fair is held yearly, on the 10th of October, 
in the cattle-market, usually called Jack and Joan*8 Fair, from its 
being a statute fair for the hiring of servants of both sexes, which 
continues until three market days of the city have passed. 

The celebrated Chalybeate Springs are near the West Gate of 
the city. For their medical virtues, and many and wonderful 
cares, they are believed to be the most excellent waters of the kind 
in England. Therefore, should the tourist be an invalid, troubled 
with the gout, rheumatism, pains in the limbs^ melancholy dis- 
tempers, vapours, coughs, &c., by drinking freely of these waters, 
he will be in a very short time entirely relieved; — so says the 
great Doctor Moulins, and endorsed by all the &culty in and 
around Canterbury, 
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Canterbury ; Its Cathedral ; Tombs of King Heory, Joan of Navarre, 
Edward the Black Prince, Bishop Courtney, Dean Wotton, Sir John 
Boys, &-C.; The Choir; Communion Table; Ancient Statuary; 
Painted Windows ; Towers and Bells ; Gothic Gateway ; Cemetery ; 
The Cloisters; Abbey of St Augustine; Feast of the Abbots and 
Monks; St. Martin's Church; Its Font; Guild Hall; Its Curiosi. 
ties; Hospital; Dane John; Its Panoramic Views; Four Ancient 
Towers ; Martyrs* Field ; Route to London ; Ciiatham Docks ; City 
of Rochester ; Its Castle and Cathedral ; Gravesend ; Grave of Poca. 
hontas; Tilbury Fort; Its Strength; London Bridge; Shipping, 
&«., ^c. 

The ancient Cathedral is the first object of attraction to the 
stranger on his arrival at Canterbuiy, and, for one shilling, he is 
taken through the whole building by a modest young woman who 
keeps a small fancy and print shop near its gates. To examine 
this immense structure as it should be, will require some hours* 
time ; so much was my curiosity excited, that I was part of two 
days in going through it. The length of the building is five hun« 
dred and twenty feet ; height to the superb vaulted roof ninety feet 
Archbishop Thomas a'Becket was, while at his devotions, murder- 
ed in this Cathedral in December, 1170; the marble floor, stained 
with his blood at the altar, has been taken up and sent to Rome. 
During the unhappy troubles of the rebellion in 1641, this building 
was ransacked -for the sake of mere plunder, and whatever there 
was of decency in it, was despoiled by the outrages of sacrilegious 
profaneness. There are many costly ancient tombs in di^rent 
parts of the Cathedral, which the tourist should take time to ex- 
amine ; among them, is that of King Henry IV., and his queen, 
Joan of Navarre, with their effigies, in their royal robes, curiously 
sculptured of alabaster. Opposite to it, is that of Edward, the 
Black Prince, who died here in 1376. It is very entire and beau* 
tiful, having his figure in gilt brass on it, completely armed. 
Above it are bis gauntlet, surcoat of arms, quilted with fine cotton^ 
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and the scabbard of his sword ; the sword was taken away by 
Cromwell. This armour was worn by EMward at the battle of 
Cressy. Next is the tomb of Archbishop Courtney, who died in 
1396, having his figure in alabaster and his pontificals on it. Op- 
posite is that of Dean Wotton, who died in 1566 ; he is represented 
kneeling on the tomb; it is an elegant piece of sculpture, the head 
especially, which he had carved while on a visit to Rome. Against 
the wall of the north aisle, is a handsome monument of Sir John 
Boys, having his figure, dressed in his doctor's robes, in a reclining 
posture, lying on it; he died in 1612. The choir is said to be the 
most spacious of any in the kingdom ; the stalls of the dean and 
canons are at the west end of it; they are elegantly carved, witht 
rich foliage, and other ornaments of crowns, mitres, sceptres, &,c. 
The ascent to the Communion table is by a flight of black marble 
steps, reaching from side to side, the height of which has a noble 
eflTect. ' The Communion table is of wainscot, and covered with 
crimson velvet cloth, and cushions fringed with a heavy gold 
border; the service of plate is grand, costly, and magnificent, a 
present from Queen Mary, wife of King William the Third. On 
ascending from the lower part of the Cathedral to the upper from 
the nave, by a noble flight of marble steps, will be seen a beautiful 
piece of Gothic carved work, built in the thirteenth century ; it is 
rich in flutings, pyramids and canopied arches, in which stand six 
crowned statues, five of which hold globes in their hands; and the 
sixth, meant for King Ethelbert, being aii ancient man with a long 
beard, holding a church in his hand ; the figure next to him is his 
Queen Bertha. The puritans, in Cromwell's time, made sad havoc 
in this Cathedral, by defacing the statuary, tombs, and destroying 
the beauty of the many Gothic costly painted windows, some ot* 
which yet remain to be admired. Around the arched doorway, are 
thirteen figures, representing Christ and his Apostles : in the mitred 
niches, are twelve mitred saints aloft, along the stone-work. Some 
historian has observed that once the high altar was ornamented as 
rich as gold, silver, jewelry, and costly art could adorn it, so much 
so, that the richest monarchs were mere beggars in comparison of 
the abundance of gold and silver which belonged to it. 

There are several towers which adorn tbe Cathedral ; in one of 
them, called the Chicheley tower, there is a fine musical peal of 
bells and a clock; these bells play daily one hour at noon, and, for 
richness of tone, are not surpassed in the kingdom. The entrance 
to the precincts of the Cathedral, is through a fine Gothic gateway 
of stone ; it is a strong and beautiful building, of elegant architec- 
ture, built in the fifteenth century. Within the gate is the Cathe- 
dral Church Yard, at the east end of which is an ancient arched 
gateway, called the cemetery gate; it is circular, and much orna- 
mented with sculpture, and built in the tenth century. The clois- 
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ters seemed to be much the same age as the Cathedral. By the 
iron bars of the windows they appeared to have b^en once glazed ; 
the roof of these cloisters is curiously vaulted, and ribbed with 
stone-work, knotted with many hundred shields of arms, probably 
those of the principal nobility and gentry — especially, such as were 
benefactors to the fabric. 

The ruins of the once magnificent Abbey of St Augustine is in 
the eastern suburbs of the city. The iSaxon King, Ethel bert, early 
in the fifth century, commenced this monastery, for black monks of 
the Benedictine order. In the reign of King Richard the Third, it 
was possessed of twelve thousand acres of land, besides parsonages, 
and the abbots and monks fared sumptuously every day. At some 
of their feasts would be served up three thousand dishes of meats, 
at which wogld be six thousand invited guests. The front of this 
stately Abbey extended near three hundred feet, having at each 
extremity two handsome gateways; at the back of the northern 
gateway, is a most beautiful piece of square flint work. This 
art of cutting flints in such uniform equal sizes, with smooth 
surfaces, has been long lost, and there are but few buildings of 
them remaining. Henry the Eighth converted this building into 
a palace, for his own use, and Queen Elizabeth, when only in 
her fifteenth year, kept her Court in it for several days. The 
present use the ruins of this monastery are put to, is as follows:— 
The habitable part is an ale house, the gateway itself into a brew- 
ery, the church into a tennis court with a skittle ground adjoining, 
and the great court-yard into a bowling green, at which game I 
amused myself one afternoon, showing the Canterbury gentlemen 
and ladies who were present, examining the ruins, that we were 
not ignorant of the game in America. Beyond these ruins, near 
St Martin*s Hill, is St Martin's Church, the most ancient church 
in England, having been built in the second century, of Roman 
brick. In the church there is an ancient regular stone font, en- 
riched with ornamental sculpture and engravings. At this church, 
St, Augustine and his fellow-labourers resorted for their devotions. 
It was the first Christian Church built in England. 

In High Street, south side, is Eastbridge Hospital, founded by 
Archbishop a*Becket, in the reign of Henry the Second. It is now 
occupied partly as a free school for orphans of the city. Near this 
Hospital is Guild Hall ; in it, on each side, han^ ancient match- 
Jocks, brown bills, armour, &.C., worth examming; over the 
Mayor's seat hangs a fine portrait of Queen Anne. 

The Dane John is a beautiful park, adjoining the city wall ; it is 
tastefully laid out in pleasant walks, and planted with shade trees 
and shrubs, for the amusement of the public. In the centre of the 
park is a large artificial mound, or hill, with a serpentine walk to 
the summit, on which a neat stone pillar has been erected. From 
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the top of this mount there is a fine panoramic view, not only of 
the city but of the adjacent country. Martyrs* Field, bo celebrated 
in Queen Mary's reign, f(^ the burning of her subjects for their 
religion, is also seen from the mound, and likewise four ancient 
lofty towers, built by the Romans, Saxons, Normans, «nd Britons, 
as they conquered the country. The city of Cantefbui^ retams 
two members of Parliament. Situated as Canterbury is, in the 
garden of England, within an easy jaunt by railway or coach from 
London, and in a direct road to the Continent, there is naturally a 
continual influx of strangers. Perhaps some who read these 
** Pencillings Abroad'^ may be induced to tarry a day, or a few 
hours, amid the pursuits of business'or pleasure, to scan those rem- 
nants of monastic ages that still linger within its walls. To wor- 
ship in St Martin's Church, built one thousand six hundred years 
ago, is worth a jaunt from London on a Sunday morning; and after 
partaking of a good dinner on roast beef and apple dumplings, (the 
usual dessert of England on a Sunday,) at the ** George and 
Dragon,*' the tourist can take the evening train and be in London 
at tea, and all for nine shillings. As there are light, easy coaches 
running from Canterbury every morning for Gravesend, on the 
Thames, passing through a rich, diversilied country, busy towns, 
and villages, 1 took one of these in preference to going up to Loo- 
don direct by railway or stage-coach. The distance to Gravesend 
being thirty-two miles, fare seven shillings, I took a place, as usual, 
with the coachman, to see the country and for information. In one 
hour we arrived at Feversham, noted for its immense manufacto- 
ries of gunpowder for the British Navy. We also passed through the 
neat, picturesque towns of Setting-poor, Osprey, Chalkwell, Green- 
street, and Wrenham ; from the latter there is a fine view of Sheer- 
ness,onthe Med way, and its fortifications. — On arriving at Chatham, 
I visited its dock-yards, and was most courteously received by 

Lieutenant-Commandant T , who had invited me when in 

Canterbury, to call on him on going to Gravesend. I had visited 
all the Navy Yards in America while under government, on special 
business for the Department, and also had visited the dock-yard at 
Woolwich, &c., but the extensive works at Chatham took me by 
surprise. It is one of the principal stations of the Royal Navy : its 
magazines, filled with all kinds of naval stores, are immense, near 
a mile in length, and said to be the first arsenal in the world. 

Lieutenant T was a midshipman on board the fri^te Shannon 

when that ship captured the frigate Chesapeake in Boston bay, in 
the late war, and finding that I was intimately acquainted with 
things in general relative to the American Navy, and personally 
acquainted with all its officers of rank, induced him to be very par- 
ticular in pointing out to me all that was worthy of observation, 
after which he invited me to visit the shipping, but none of them 
being in commission, and wishing to be in London the next day, I 
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was compelled, thoogh reluctantly, to decline bis polite ofier of 
attending me to see Ste vessels in ordinary ; and thanking him for 
his courtesy, and apologizing for the trouble I had given bim, I 
bade the gallant Lieutenant farewell, but, I hope, not for ever, and 
that it may yet be my good fortune to reciprocate, with interest, 
the courtesy with which I was received at Chatham Dock. 

The city of Rochester is so closely united to Chatham, that they 
appear, to a stranger, as one city, ft is thirty miles from London, 
on the Med way. Its castle, now in ruins, once rendered the citv 
of great importance. It was built by the Normans, in the fiflh 
century, and is worth an hour's time to examine.^ It was a calm 
summer evmiing, the sun near setting, while I stood in deep con- 
templaticm beneath its battlements and lofty towers, from which 
the Norman knights, armed cap-a'pie, dashed through its massive 
gates in the defence of the ancient city ; and I could but whisper, 
•' Where are they new T' £k;ho answered from the towering tur- 
rets, ♦' Where ? where ?" 

The Cathedral was built in the twelfth century, and is a fine 
specimen of ancient architecture; there are many paintings, some 
few from old Flemish masters, and should be examined. The 
^rgan has lately been put in fine order, and for a sixpence to an 
old lady in charge, I was permitted to play a favourite American 
hymn, while she handled the bellows, and joined in harmony. 

£arly the next morning I took the coach for Gravesend, and in 
one hour was on the banks of the noble Thames, in Gravesend, the 
common landing-place for seamen and strangers in their passage 
to London, and where all outward-bound vessels stop to be ex- 
amined by the officers of the Customs, and receive their clearances, 
which makes it quite a busy place. It is also celebrated for fur- 
nishing the London markets with choice asparagtUy &.c. My 
first attraction was a visit to the Cemetery — to stand upon the spot 
beneath which rest the remains of the once celebrated Indian 
Princess Pocahontas, who died here on her return from London 
to Virmnia, in 1618; and could not but express ray surprise to 
think the chivalrous and patriotic Virginians had not, ere this, re- 
moved the remains of so devoted a woman to the land of her birth, 
and there have erected a suitable marble tablet to her memory. 

Opposite Gravesend is the ancient Fort of Tilbury, and wishing 
to examine it, I walked to the pier stairs for the purpose of cross- 
ing over, where I was at once surrounded by a host of wat6rmen, 
ofiTering their services, and calling out, "Kemember poor Jack, 
your honour." For a shilling I was soon rowed over the sparkling 
Thames. The Fort has a double moat, the innermost of which is 
one hundred and eighty feet broad ; and its chief strength on the 
land side consists in being able to lay the whole level under water. 
On the side next the river, is a strong curtain and a platform, on 
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both of which, and the bastions, are planted an immense heavy 
battery. When the Spanish Armada was in the English ChanneJ, 
in 1568, Queen Elizabeth had a camp, at Tilbury, and some traces 
ef it are still visible : the Queen reviewed the troops on horseback. 
In the Tower of London, the tourist will see Queen Elizabeth in 
effigy, on horseback, dressed in the same apparel worn at the re- 
view; her charger is carved, and covered with the skin of the 
noble animal oil which her Majesty rode, with the superb capa- 
rison complete. On returning, the tide took my little bark through 
the shipping at anchor, waiting for a fair wind ; and it was plea- 
sing to see once more the stars and stripes of my country proudly 
floating in the breeze, among those of other nations : it was with a 
degree of pride, which words are wanting to express, in knowings 
how ofl that banner, the emblem of freedom, had humbled the cross 
of proud Albion, and [ whispered to myself, the time is fast ap- 
proaching when the stars and stripes will ride in triumph over 
every sea, making the Downs the rendezvous and safe anchorage 
for an American fleet, while its flag floated from Tilbury Fort. 

At two o'clock 1 took the steamer for London, fare one shilling, 
stopping on our way up at Woolwich, Greenwich and Blackwafi, 
landing and taking passengers, thence threading our way to Lon- 
don Bridge, passing the Tower, Custom House, Somerset House, 
and through miles of shipping, at the quays, docks, and at anehcH', 
filled with merchandifse from all nations, to supply the modern 
Babylon, that world called London, from which more ships sail in 
a year, than from all other places in the world united — having 
fifly times more trade than ancient Carthage, than Venice in its 
glory, than all the Hans Towns, or Amsterdam, could ever boast 
On an average, London has upwards of one thousand five hundred 
ships in the river, and above four thousand small craft. The 
capital employed in the East India trade alone, amounts to rising 
two hundred millions of dollars. 
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London ; Its Parks ; Zoological and Botanic Gardens ; Bridges ; Atmo- 
spheric Railway ; Experiments ; Mr. Vignoles ; Dake of Leinster ; 
Chit-Chat ; Mr. Ogden ; Introduction to the Duke of Leinster ; 
American Railways ; Locomotives ; Surprise ; The Countess 
Blessington ; Gore House ; Courteous Reception ; Library ; Ameri- 
can Authors ; Visit to America ; Count D'Orsay ; Chit-Chat on 
America; His Portrait; Earl of Pembroke ; Introduction; Courtesy 
of the Earl ; Chit-Chat ; Remarks on Aristocracy. 

There is a winding irregularity and want of uniform appearance 
in many of the streets of London, by which it is greatly disfigured, 
and all grandeur of aspect lost But most of the principal streets, 
appropriated to shops for retail trade, have truly an unrivalled show 
of wealth and splendour, handsomely fitted and decorated with 
much taste. London certainly, possesses greater architectural 
beauties than foreigners are willing to allow, many of them indeed 
lie concealed, except from the eye of determinate research, Lon- 
don seen frotn a height, or even from Westminster Bridge, pre- 
sents a forest of spires, steeples, and turrets, appertaining to 
churches, and other public buildings ; yet these churches are so 
built in and blocked up among alleys, courts, and streets, that, with 
a few exceptions, strangers may traverse the whole metropolis 
without the least knowledge that such large -buildings have any 
existence. 

Regent's Park is more extensive than any of the Parks in Lon- 
don, lying north of Hyde Park, and is also a place of great resort. 
In it is the Royal Botanic Garden, and the Zoological Gardens, the 
latter at the extreme north of the Park. These gardens are so 
extensive and so admirably arranged as not to be surpassed in the 
• world. All the various animals have their places for roaming, 
climbing, &c., as if at large. The Elephants and Camels have 
appropriate fields, and the aquatic birds large ponds to wash and 
swim. The admittance, one shilling. St. James's Park is small 
compared with Hyde, or Regent's Park, is of an oblong form, and 
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about two miles in circuit Its eastern extremity is occupied by 
the Horse Guards, Treasury, &c. In this Paik there is a fine sheet 
of water, in which are many swans. The tourist, if at Charing 
Cross, (which is the greatest thoroughfare, or where is more pass- 
ing than any place in London) can, in one minute, be in St Jameses 
Park, by passing through a narrow alley, and be free from all the 
bustle and noise ; from there he can leisurely walk into Hyde Park, 
passing Buckingham Palace, the Queen^s Residence, up Constitu- 
tion Hill, which will take him to Hyde Park Corner, a distance of 
two miles without passing into any street, and he will find the walk 
of an afternoon the most pleasant in London, that is, if he should 
happen to be in the vicinity of Charing Cross. The entrance to 
St Jameses Park, at Waterloo Place is grand ; the beautiful tower- 
ing, imposing monument on which is placed a statue of the late 
Duke of York, stands in the centre of the gateway, which adds 
much to its grandeur. 

The great thoroughfares crossing the Thames, are London Bridge, 
about 900 f(?et in length, Southwark Bridge, Blackfriars, Waterloo, 
Westminster, and Vauxhall. To see the strong construction of 
these bridges, the tourist must step on board one of the small 
steamers at London Bridge, which are running up the river every 
few minutes, this will afibrd him a fine opportunity, as the boats 
stop at all the bridges in passing up or down, and he can land when 
he pleases ; or, for a shilling he can hire a waterman. 

The American Consul, Mr. Ogden, arrivinj^ in Loudon, I was 
introduced by him to Mr. Vigno^es, Trafalgar ^uare, a gentleman 
of great scientific acquirements, and with whom I had business; 
after which, he regaled us with some choice strawberries and cream, 
then, calling a coach, invited us to ride with him to see the first 
experiments of cars being propelled on a railway by atmospheric 
air, which was to take place that day, at noon, in the vicinity of 
Kensington Gardens, at which, few only were to be admitted ; and 
those by special invitation. The railway was made only one mile 
for the experiment, on which was placed a car holding some twenty 
persons, part of them ladies; at four times running, we averaged 
SO miles the hour without noise or smoke. A cylinder of ten inch 
diameter is placed midway between the rails on the ground, a rod 
of iron connects the car with the cylinder, a circular piece of iron 
attached to the rod made to suit the cylinder is the propellor; a 
stationary steam engine pumps out the air from the cylinder ; the 
atmospheric air in forcing against the round plate to fill the yacuum, 
sets the car in motion ; the velocity can be increased or dtminisbed 
at pleasure. The experiment proved successful, and all came away 
satisfied. While examining the road and machinery in the station 
house, I accidentally fell in conversation with an elderly gentleman 
of the old English school, on railways and steam engines, dtc., ia 
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America, and the constant improvements making in both countries ; 
on inquiring of me the num1)er of miles of railways we had in Ame- 
rica, 1 observed, we had ten miles to England's one ; when laying 
his hand in a familiar way on my shoulder and pmiling, asked, 
•♦ Who paid for them V* At that moment the brother of the Earl 
of Seagrave came up, and addressed the gentleman as " Year 
Grace,*' at which, and with no little surprise, I retired to join my 
friends ; soon after, while in the car, Mr. Vignoles without know- 
ing I had been conversing with this gentleman, introduced him to 
me as the Duke of I^inster, who smilingly said to Mr. Vignoles, 
*« Why, my dear sir, we have been acquainted this half hour." The 
Duke is allied to the crown, and one of the most wealthy noblemen 
in the kingdom ; it was him who first projected this experimental 
railway, and advanced the means for building it, &c. The Duke 
was surprised when I informed him the trains running from Birm- 
ingham to Gloucester were drawn by American locomotives, and 
observed, as he was in favour of all experiments, he would cer- 
tainly, when next in Birmingham, see their make and speed, vet, 
wondered why English locomotives would not answer as well on 
their own railways. 

Having a note of introduction to the Countess Blessington, from 
a gentleman of high literary fame, who knew my admiration 
of the writings of l£e gifted and highly celebrated authoress, and 
my desire to have the honour and pleasing satisfaction of personally 
paying my respects, and taking by the hand one whose name ranks 
80 high among the literati of the old and new world, whose chaste, 
classic soul-thrilling sentiments will be sought for by posterity, 
as they are by the present reading community of every enlightened 
nation — also, learning from a friend the Countess's predilection for 
the Americans, I one morning stepped into a passing omnibus going 
to Hammersmith, and when nearly opposite Gore House, Kensing- 
ton Gardens, I alighted and gave the usual summons at the massive 
gates, entering into the beautiful court-yard, which were imme- 
diately opened by one in rich livery; on ascending the steps two 
others, also in rich livery, with graceful bow and smiling phiz, 
hearing m;^ wish to see the Countess, invited me to be seated in 
her ladyship's splendidly furnished library on the right ; but a few 
minutes elapsed before the Countess made her appearance arrayed 
in sweet smiles, giving me a cordial squeeze of the hand, and re- 
questing I would be seated and tell her all the news from America, 
a country above all others she was most desirous of visiting. In 
a few minutes, from the Countess's easy and affable manner of re- 
ceiving strangers, we were apparently as well acquainted as of 
years standing — America was the theme on which her ladyship 
loved to dwell, a country she observed where she had so many ad- 
miring literary friends. Irving, Mrs. Sigourney, Paulding, Cooper, 
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Willis, Bryant, Morris, Mrs. Stephens and others, were mentioned in 
exalted terms, their several works bound in beautiful style ornamen- 
ted her elegant, selected, and immense library, which surrounded the 
whole saloon from the floor to the ceiling in rich cases. The works of 
Lady Bulwer, and Mrs. Trolloppe were freely and amusingly can- 
vassed, especially the latter, her abuse of the Americans, &c., the 
true cause of which I explained, much, to the amusement of the 
Countess. On the centre table, were lying numerous letters from 
her American friends soliciting her autograph, some of whom had 
visited Grore House, and with whom I was acquainted. The door 
suddenly opening. Count D*Orsay entered with the Earl of Pem- 
broke leaning on his arm, and after making their courtly, graceful 
salutations to the Countess, her ladyship with all that grace and 
ease so characteristic in a true English lady of fashion, formally 
introduced me to the gentlemen, and was most cordially received 
and welcomed by both to England. A pleasing conversation fol- 
lowed on England, France, America, &c., on the event of a war, 
and the consequences which would necessarily arise therefrom. 
The Count expatiated in strong and glowing terms on America, 
her diplomatists, statesmen, political, and literary men, of his great 
anxiety to visit a country of so much promise and holding out so 
many mducements for the tourist, men of letters, &c. The Coun- 
tess Blessington is acknowledged by the literary world to be a 
writer of the highest order of talent, with a mind filled with more 
brilliant and original ideas than any authoress of studied literature 
known. Her numerous interesting works given to the public during 
the last quarter of a century, have caused high^ rich, and well- 
merited encomiums from every press of note in Christendom, and 
will bear me out in the above wholesale but just remark. Nature 
has indeed prodigally lavished her favours on the enviable and gifted 
Countess, not only inwardly but outwardly, which is manifested in 
her every graceful movement. In beholding her, the magic im^ 
press seal of loveliness is plainly perceptible on her majestic, noble, 
and truly classic brow, which the pencil of the cunning artist can 
never imitate, for it is the impress seal of the Almighty. Lady 
Blessington observed to me, that she had once contemplated visit- 
ing the United States in company with Lord Brougham, and yet 
hoped to have that pleasure. In the evening on my return to my 
hotel, I found on my table a polite note from the Countess, accom- 
panied by a copy of one of her last works, " My Own Thoughts," 
as a present to my youngest daughter, with whose writings the 
Countess was much pleased. 

The accomplished Count D'Orsay may in truth be called one of 
nature's noblemen. He is the son-in-law of the Countess ; much 
has been said of him in the fashionable world, and many uncalled-- 
for and unjust comments made through the press totally void of 
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iruihf by those who envy the man, and well he may be envied. 
The Count is unusually tall, with a herculean bust, but otherwise 
of absolute symmetry of person, and, with all, his look of personal 
strength is almost femininely beautiful, and of unparalleied grace 
and motion. His conspicuous personal appe&rance made it one time 
impossible for him to walk the streets of London, and seldom seen 
by those out of doors except in his cabriolet, and even that partial 
view drew all eyes after him for half a mile. The Count is the 
best boxer, best fencer, the best rifle shot, and the best horseman 
in England. Every man loves him who sees him. Dress Count 
D'Orsay how you would, he could not put his foot into the street 
of a city without a crowd after him. In some things his intimate 
friend the Earl of Pembroke is a counterpart of the Count The 
Earl in conversation is ever alive to the subject started, and by his 
courteous attention and winning smile, seems to receive and weigh 
every word uttered by those conversing with him. He mentioned 
several gentlemen with whom he once corresponded in the United 
States, who are personally known to me, to one of whom, residing 
in New York, the Earl requested I would remind him on meeting 
him in that city, that he was indebted to him, (the Earl,) in not re- 
plying to his last letter. I did as the Earl requested on my arrival 
in New York, and was invited by the gentleman to pass a week 
with his family, at his splendid country seat in New Jersey. Thus 
showing another instance that the nobility of England, and I may 
say in Europe, are not such unbending purse-proud aristocrats as 
some prejudiced tourists endeavour to make them, and goes to con- 
vince me still stronger in' my former assertions, that as the world 
becomes more enlightened and improvements steadily unimpeded 
move onward, the time is not far distant when the rights of man 
will be respected, and the wise intentions of a just Providence car- 
ried out, as is set forth in that sacred instrument the Constitution ; 
that all men are born free and equal, that knowledge is power, and 
to that power Kings and Nobles must ere another half century 
rolls round, become subservient, or crushed beneath its resistless 
weight 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



London; Rothchilds the Bankers; St. PkiuPs, its Dimensions, Mono- 
ments, Dome, Vault, Organ; General Post Office, its Administra^ 
tion. Courtesy, Penny Postage ; British Museum, its Curiosities; 
Egyptian Hall ; Catlin*s Indian Gallery ; Portraits ; John Murray ; 
The Dinner ; Courtesy ; Remarks, &c. 

Having a letter of introduction and credit from the American 
minister, to the Messrs. Rothchilds, bankers, I called at their 
banking-house, which is in an obscure narrow lane, a short dis- 
tance from the Mansion House, and was, without any formality, 
introduced to the great banker in his private room, and was re- 
ceived by him with all that ease and polite bearing, as is so cha- 
racteristic with the members of the President's cabinet, and so 
proverbial throughout the country. Although the great banker 
was surrounded with papers, letters, &c., he turned from them 
with a smiling aspect, to know how he could serve me, and to 
command him in any way to promote my interest while in London, 
or elsewhere ; and in his usual bland manner, continued, by ob- 
serving, " I like your countrymen very much, although sometimes 
I am a little vexed when not prompt in their engagements and re- 
pudiate just demands, although as a whole people they would ne- 
ver consent to barter their honour and credit for a thousand mil- 
lions.*' I found that the great banker was deep in the stocks of 
tiie States^ and felt a little nettled with some or the proceedings 
of the Southwestern States for their repudiating principles, as ne 
spoke in exalted terms of the Northern States. 

On leaving the Rothchilds, I walked up Lombard Street, and 
turning into St. Paul's Churchyard, (which is a street where all 
kinds of goods can be had at a much cheaper rate than in any 
street in London,) where, purchasing a few necessary articles, 
crossed over and entered the noted Cathedral, the pride of the me- 
tropolis. Although St. PauPs stands upon an eminence rising 
from Fleet Street, yet a perieon niay be near to, and not see it, on 
account of the buildings around it, until coming into Cheapside, or 
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the Churchyard. It is in the form of a croib, 510 feet in length, 
in hreadth WO feet ; height to the cross 440 feet ; from the pave- 
ment inside of the church to the beautiful dome, is 360 feet The 
best point of view to obtain a general impression of tlie majesty 
and beauty of St. Paul's, is, when coming up Ludgate Hill : then 
it has indeed a sublime grand effect. The best place for seeing 
the paintings is the Whispering Gallery, which is about 500 feet 
in circumference, where a low whisper breathed against the wall 
at any point of the vast circle, may be distinctly heard and under- 
stood on the opposite side. The bell on which the hours are 
struck, has been heard at Windsor Castle, a distance of twenty 
miles. It was cast in the reign of Edward I., and weighs 12,000 
pounds. The weight of the great ball is 6,000 pounds, and will 
hold sixteen persons ; from the ground it appears about as large as 
a man's head, and is reached by ascending about 600 steps ; from 
it a most magnificent view is had of all London and its environs ; 
people walkiiig the streets appear like emmets moving about from 
that immense height The organ is the finest in the kingdom, 
the sounds clear and mellow, and have a. remarkable effect on an 
auditor standing in the body of the Cathedral. I run over its 
chords, and played a hymn at the request of the visiters present, 
to hear its vibrations. The crypts or vaults are silent, dreary 
mansions, lighted by a few grated windows, some of them very 
spacious and well worth examining. The monunients on the floor 
of the Cathedral are many and beautiful ; among those to be ad- 
mired are. Nelson's, Cornwallis, Hay, Rodney, Reynolds, Howe, 
Howard, Ponsonby, Cook, and Vandyck. These monuments are all 
of the finest statuary marble, and the statuary faultless. The 
Tomb of Lord Nelson is in the middle avenue of the crypt The 
body of Sir Christopher Wren, who built St Paul's, lies in the 
south aisle of the crypt To attempt to detail all that is worthy of 
notice in and around St Paul's, would make a small volume in it- 
self, and require one to visitfthe Cathedral several times before he 
becomes acquainted with all its numerous attractions. 

On leaving St Paul's, I crossed to the General Post Office, 
standing at the east end of Newgate Street and Paternoster Row, 
about one square north of St Paul's, and was conducted through- 
out the whole of the immense establishment by one of the princi- 
pal clerks, Mr. Laman. England claiming the credit of having 
the post office system under the best regulation in the world, 
caused me to be more particular while there than I should other- 
wise have been, to be convinced of the fact; and being somewhat 
acquainted with the ramifications of public offices, I felt perfectly 
at home while examining tlie difierent rooms, and came away sa- 
tisfied, that for its financial regulations and convenience, with 
promptness in delivery, &c., it lias no equal in the world. The 
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penny postage not only furnishing the government with a hand- 
some revenue, but accomplishes the highly and important benefi- 
cial purposes so important to the people generally throughout the 
kingaom, and I may say, the world. There are over two hundred 
receiving houses fbr the General Post Office in I^ndon, in different 
parts of the city, and some five hundred other places to deposit let* 
ters, &c. 

The British Museum is in Great Russel Street, Bloomsbury, an 
imposing stately edifice, quadrangular, something of the style of 
the Tuileries, at Paris, and contains, it is suppled, the largest 
collection of curiosities of any other histitution of the kind in the 
world; to enumerate all, or even one half, including its ancient 
manuscripts, would require too much for the pencillings of a 
tourist, presuming no stranger would visit London without calling 
several times at the British Museum. 

At the foot of Bond Street, en Piccadilly, stands Egyptian Hall, 
in which I found Catlin's celebrated Indian Gallery of portraits of 
Indians, and curiosities obtained by him while taking his tour 
among the American tribes. 

Having resided among several Indian tribes, as United States 
Special Commissioner, to hold councils for peace, &c., it was 
pleasing to see in a foreign country the portraits of those chiefs 
with whom I had held treaties and on terms of the warmest friend- 
ship; among them was the portrait of my late friend Osceola, the 
principal and celebrated head war chief of the Seminoles, in 
Florida, which cost the United States rising $40,000,000, before 
that chief could be subdued, and then it was by a most disgraceful 
stratagem, while under the protection of k flag of truce; the blot 
never can be erased from the escutcheon of America, and myself 
beinff the innocent cause of that chief's capture and subsequent 
death in a dungeon. 

Mr. Catlin being an old friend of long standing, I used to pass 
many hours in his Gallery while in London, and was happy to find 
he was liberally patronised, including the royal family, which 
made the Gallery a very fashionable resort by night, and lounge 
by day. The mild, courteous, and winning manners of Mr. Catlin 
while in London, won for him golden favours, which he most 
richly deserved. 

I had called with Mr. Catlin on John Murray, Esq., the late 
great publisher in Albemarle Street, who some years previouii 
purchased through my agents the Barings, the copyright for pub- 
lishing in London, my lire of the celebrated *• Paul Jones," which 
run through several editions in Europe, as well as in the United 
States. Mr. Murray returned my call, and not finding me in, left 
his card, on which he wrote in pencil, an invitation to dine with 
him en Jfamille the following day, which I accepted, and fo;;nd as- 
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sembled at the table, not only his ftmily, but a few of the literati 
of London, to whom I was formally introduced as^ the writer of the 
life of one of the most gallant naval heroes in the American Revo- 
lution. From the ancient and costly paintings which decorated 
the walls, all tastefully arranged by Mr. Murray's talented and 
accomplished daughter, convinced me he was not only a connois- 
seur, but a patron of the fine arts. I felt it an enviable honour in 
having the pleasing satisfaction of ranking among my limited 
friends in London, one who stood so conspicuous in the literary 
emporium as the late veteran John Murray, Esq., of Albemarle 
Street His stock of information when in conversation, appeared 
unbounded, and like that veteran statesman Ex-President John 
Quindy Adams, (with whom I have had the good fortune to have 
many highly instructive and interesting conversations, not only at 
the Executive Mansion, but at his own private domicile,) one is 
never fatigued, and the charm remains unbroken until the voice 
like melody ceases to vibrate its highly intellectual notes on the 
sensitive listening ear. 

True genuine politeness and strict etiquette exists in England 
to a far greater extent, than some American tourists and authors 
are willing to accord to the hospitable, high-minded people of that 
beautiful, wealthy, and sublime country. Some there are who 
visit England, who probably never move but a few squares round 
Bond and Regent Streets, in London, and filled with deeply im- 
bibed prejudices formed in early youth, are never willing, it seems, 
to have them eradicated, emanating most generally from disa& 
fected minds, which, although knowingly in the wrong, have not 
the honesty and candour to confess their error ; hence their un- 
merited, uncalled-for, and unchristian-like remarks, about a coun- 
try, which all they have seen is in going up to London from Li- 
verpool by railway, at the rate of forty miles the hour, part of the 
time asleep, and then passing a couple of months loungmg around 
a cofifee-house, and through a few fashionable streets, including 
perhaps Hyde Park, come home with a full knowledge of England 
and its people. The futile strength of such calibre on both sides 
of the Atlantic, are becoming known and respected accordingly, 
by those of liberal views and enlightened sentiments. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 



London ; HainmerBmitb ; Holland Honae ; Mr. Doo, Aptist to Prince 
Albert ; Courtesy ; Visit to Windsor Castle ; Its MagniBcence ; The 
Queen and Court at Windsor ; St. George's Chapel ; Windsor Park 5 
Virginia Waters ; Queen's Yacht ; The Ruin»; Appearance ; Their 
Immense Cost ; BeWidere Battery ; Cascade ; Artificial Cave ; 
Queen*s Fishing Temple and Yacht; The Game Keeper; Royal 
Lodge ; Cumberland Lodge. 

Having received an invitation from Mr. Doo, at Haminersaiitb, 
the accomplished artist to Prince Albert, to dine en families and 
examine his studio, I took an omnibus at the Red Lion, Piccadilly, 
three hours previous to the hour of dining, in order to have time 
to visit Holland House on the way, and examine Mr. Doo^s fine 
collection, he having promised roe a peep at the full-length like- 
ness of Prince Albert, from life, which had not been seen by aoy 
one save the Prince himself, it not having had, as it is termed, the 
finishing touch. Hammersmith is a beautiful village, about three 
miles from Hyde Park Corner; to a stranger, it would appear 
us attached to, or the city proper, as the houses and lamps continue 
the whole distance, with paved sidewalks. In riding oat, the 
omnibus passes up Piccadillyj by Hyde Park Corner, and Kensing- 
ton Gardens and Palace on the right, Lady Blessington's on the 
left, and a little beyond, on the rigtit, the beautiful park in the 
centre of which is seen rising above the ancient elms, the turrets 
of Holland House, with its massive iron gilded gates. When op- 
posite its gates, I stepped out (the omnibus passing on) and entered 
the park, and by a romantic serpentine gravelled carriage way 
arrived at the ancient portal without seeing a living object, save 
two young fawns, who followed me to the house. iKiliand House 
is ancient, of brick, having several wings and towering turrets, 
built like a French noblero&n^s chateau, and the only building of 
the kind in London. Sounding the summons, the doors were im- 
mediately opened by two polite servants in rich livery, to whom I 
stated my wish and from whence I came. I was informed the 
family were away, but if I wished to see the house it would 
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aflbrd them pleasure to show me a part of it The rooms which 
are many aii^ stately, are all magfnificently furnished, and the 
walls covered with paintings in richly-carved gilt frames, portraits, 
&c. I thought how oft these now silent walls once echoed back 
the merry laugh and joke of that great statesman, Charles James 
Fox, and how oft had the now deserted banqueting hall bc«ii ' 
crowded with princes, princesses, and nobles of the land, for who 
in all England could better afSard to entertain and feast even 
royalty itself, than the late accomplished and wealthy Lord Hoi* 
land, Governor of India, and whose magic name was a passport 
throughout Europe and the East 

An omnibus passing the gates, I stepped in, and was set down at 
the pleasant residence of Mr, Doo, in Hammersmith, and after an 
introduction to his beautiful and accomplished lady, and her sister, 
a counterpart of Mrs. Doo, we all went into the studio, until dinner 
was announced, and there found a rich feast for the eye and mind 
of a connoisseur, furnished from the masterly hand of the accom* 
plished artist present The talented and respected father of Mrs. 
Boo and myself were intimate friends until his death ; I closed his 
eyes on this world, and received his last dying wish, to be buried 
in a certain spot, and to inform his fkmily in London of his death 
and where I had placed his remains, &c., which was duly attended 
to, and on my arrival in London, Mr. Doo was among the first 
who called to invite me to his bouse, and make an offer of his ser- 
vices during my sojourn in E^land. Mrs. Doo's sister had been 
in the United States and resided in Philadelphia, which made it 
very pleasant, and I am much indebted to her for a call and invite 
to be introduced to Mr. Prescott and family, Governor of New- 
foundland, then on a visit to London, and residing in Portmaa 
Square, and also for a valuaUe present of some choice proof prints 
from the hand of her brother-in-law, to bring with me to America. 
The hospitality of the family will ever be remembered, and will 
be most cheerfully reciprocated should an opportunity ofiRsr. 

The ancient castle at Windsor is twenty miles from London, 
westward, and as the Queen and Prince Albert, with King 
Leopold and his Queen, had left London to reside at Windsor 
Castle for a few weeks, and having a desire to visit Windsor 
Castle while occupied by royalty, I concluded to go on the Sab- 
bath, attend service at St George's Chapel, and then see all 
worthy of being seen around the royal premises. I took the cars 
at eight o'clock, on the Great Western Railwa^^, fare three shil- 
lings, and in thirty minutes, the castle with its silken banner 
proudly floating from its towers was in sight Taking a cab at 
the station, I was, in a few minutes, set down in the court-yard of 
the castle, around the gates of virhich were an immense assemblage 
to see the Queen go to church. I sent a note to the friendly usher 
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who received me at fiuckingham Palace, who immediately joined 
me and invited me to enter the castle, after which he escorted me 
to the door of St. George's Chapel through the crowd, and wbia- 
perinff to the officer through the iron-grated door, I was admitted 
into the passage through which the Queen would pass. The cry 
was soon heard, the Queen is coming, a carriage rolled up, the 
crowd gave way, the door was opened and a carpet spread from 
the carriage into the church aisle. Prince Albert handed out the 
Queen, and while he stopped to speak to a gentleman in waiting at 
the carriage* the Queen 6tood between^he officer and myself in the 
passage, dressed in plain black, without ornaments of any kind, look- 
ing as usual very pensive. The organ commenced and her Majesty 
bavins the arm of Prince Albert entered the chapel. On entering, 
the admiration of the spectator is immediately excited by the 
grandeur of its architecture. The immense windows of richly- 
painted glass, and their ancient appearance, combine in a great 
degree to awaken in the mind those feelings of awe and solemnity 
so much in unison with the sacred character of the edi6ce. The 
stalls of the Knights are arranged on each side of the choir, and 
over each, under a canopy of carved work, are the swords, mantle, 
helmet, and crest of each. To an antiquarian this is a rich treat 
indeed. The organ cost one thousand guineas, and possesses an 
exquisite tone, more so to my ear and touch than the organ at 
St PauPs, or Westminster Abbey. 

Windsor Castle, so justly termed an emblem of the British con- 
stitution, in its strength, grandeur, and antiquity, is built ypon the 
summit of a hill, on the declivity of which the town stands, and 
forms a most magnificent feature in the prospect for many miles 
round. The castle is 1500 feet in length, its circumference 5000 
feet, and covers with the terraces 13 acres of land. The total 
length of the terrace work is 1000 yards. The public entrance to 
the castle is under a portcuUised archway, near the entrance of 
the Round Tower, flanked by two towers with corbelled battle- 
ments, called the Norman Gateway. Lord Melborne then occupied 
what is termed the ** DeviPs Tower." Charles the First resided 
here, and Charles the Second made this castle his favourite resi- 
dence. A vaulted passage forms an entrance to the cloisters, 
iround three sides of which is a stone bench ; the cloisters com- 
municate with the castle-hill by a subterranean passage. There 
is a secret passage made in the walls of the castle which extends 
to one of the towers by a hundred and twenty steps, and by a very 
winding passage; through this passage I went to the top of a 
tower, and from it had a most extensive view. 

The state apartments are a sumptuous suite of rooms hung with 
costly paintings. The Vandyck room contains twenty-five paint- 
ings by the late artist, — the hangings of this room are of rich 
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crimson silk damaek, ornamented with gold orders. The drawings 
room of Victoria is hung the same as the Vandyck room, and or- 
namented with paintings; on the drapery is the royal arms in gold ; 
adjoining is the Qneen's library most beautifully embellished, in 
the style of Queen Elizabeth. Victoria's closet, so called, is ob« 
long, in which are two immense mirrors with frames of massive 
silver, the hangings are of light blue silk, on which are crowns of 
pure gold. The unique tables are of pure solid silver richly 
chased, and were presented by the corporation of London. Paint- 
ings also coyer the walls of this private closet George the 
Fourth's drawing-room contains twelve paintings by tlubens, 
with blue damask hangings, ornamented with the arms of England 
in gold. This monarch was laid out in this room. The anteroom 
contains ancient tapestry and paintings. The vestibule contains 
five of West's finest pictures, and the busts of King Edward and 
Queen Philippa. The throne room is magnificent ; the walls are of 
polished oak ; the ceiling over the throne is so exquisitely beautiful 
that to attempt to describe it would prove a failure. George the 
Third was laid out in state in this room at his own request. The 
Waterloo chamber is one hundred feet long, fifty feet wide and 
fifty feet high, and is intended for the repository of the portraits 
of eminent men, and trophies brought from Waterloo ; the furni- 
ture is of oak with plush covering. Carpet of dark marone with 
gold stars. The portraits now are about fifty in number. In this 
room, William tlie Fourth was laid out in state. The ball-room 
is ninety feet lon^, forty feet broad, and thirty-five feet high. One 
magnificent Gothic window of plate glass forms the entire north 
end of this spacious room, and French doors of plate glass open 
into the throne room, Waterloo gallery, and St. George's hall. It 
is lighted by four immense splendid chandeliers ; the furniture 
solidly gilt, and too gorgeous for descriptipn. St George's hall is 
two hundred feet long and forty broad. Eleven portraits of the 
Kinjgs and Queens of England are in this room. All the furniture 
is of oak, covered with scarlet and gold cloth. The walls are 
adorned with shields, helmets, &c. A superb throne stands at the 
east end of the hall, covered with blue velvet and gold. The 
guard chamber is one hundred feet long ; on all sides are piles of 
armour, also figures dressed in full armour, with their lances at 
rest The grand stairway is of Bath stone, and so broad that 
fifteen men can ascend abreast; in the niches are beautiful 
statuary. The Queen's presence chamber is lined with ancient 
tapestry, hangings exceedingly rich, with choice old paintings by 
Rubens. The Queen's audience chamber is decorated with an- 
cient tapestry, old costly pictures, and the furniture gorgeous. 
There are numerous other rooms, vestibules, corridors, &c., fur* 
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nished throughout in the same magnificent style ; to mention all 
would fill a small volume. 

The round tower is three hundred feet high. At a fiight of one 
hundred steps is a cannon let into the wall to command the whole 
passage. From its battlements are seen twelve counties, and the 
dome of St PauFs Church is visible, twenty miles distant ; all 
around combine a panorama unequalled in England. In this tower 
were confined Jolm, King of France, David, King of Scotland, and 
Queen Philippa ; their initials made by their own hands are still 
visible, with dates, &c. 

While standing on the summit of the tower, the royal standard 
of England was proudly throwing out Jts silken folds to the 
southern breeze firom the lofty pinnacle above, giving notice to all 
that royalty revelled in the banqueting halls of Windsor Castle, 
and that its warders were on duty at their watch-towers. While 
gazing and listening at the flapping of the royal banner as if proud 
of its lofty height, f thought that the time would come, and pro- 
bably the child was then bom in the Western World who would 
live to see yon silken banner give place to the stars and 
stripes of America, whose mandates would go forth from those mas- 
sive portals below, dictating to the world, commanding nations to 
honour and respect the modest bunting that waveS in signal 
triumph from the towers of Windsor Casde. 

After descending from the tower, and while crossing the court* 
yard, we met Lord Melbome, who raised his hat, and after passing 
a short distance, stopped and called to my conductor, with whom 
he held some conversation, the substance of which was, as I was 
informed, to ask who I was, introduction, &,c. ; he then observed, 
** grant him every facility to examine the castle and all appur- 
tenances to it.** Passing through the gates, we approached the 
royal stables, and riding-house, which cost j^75,000 sterling, and 
are about three hundred yards from the castle. The house and 
stabling are truly splendid, not exceeded in Europe for their 
dimensions and costly finish, accommodations, &c. While ex- 
amining these premises, two beautiful horses were brought out by 
a groom, elegantly caparisoned, on which my conductor and my- 
self mounted, and rode down the Queen*s Walk to Snow Hiil, on 
which is the equestrian statue of George the Third, about three 
miles from the castle in a straight line, and the whole distance 
arched over with elms ; from the castle the appearance is both 
romantic and beautiful. Windsor Park contains two thousand 
acres, about thirty miles round, and contains upwards of two thou- 
sand fallow deer, which are seen in all directions, and quite l^^me. 
After an hour^s ride through the romantic park, crowded witB an- 
cient oaks, elms, &c., we arrived at the ** Ruins," or ^' Temple of 
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the Gods,** composed of massive columns of marble, granite, and 
porphyry, brought from Greece and the coast of the Levant, and 
so disposed as to form, and have all the appearance of an immense 
ornamental ruin of some Roman palace, or caetle. The great 
court-yard of weeds, have rows of statuary, some with heads and 
limbs lying on the ground, some with heads covered with moss, 
&c., for effect, half-fallen archways, columns, broken and fallen 
temples, &c. These " Ruins" are on the margin of the placid 
'* Virginia Waters,** an inland half-artificial lake of several miles, 
which together with the " Ruins,*' cost several millions of pounds 
sterling, during the rei^n of the eccentric George the Fourth. On 
a summit of a small emmence stands the *'Belvidere,** a triangular 
battlemented building, fitted up in Gothic style, and having a bat- 
tery mounted with 21 pieces of brass ordnance, which were em- 
ployed by William Duke of Cumberland, in his campaign of 
1744, 46. A short distance from this, is a beautiful cascade de- 
scending from the glassy lake into a deep glen most romantically 
shaded with plantations of birch, acacia, weeping willows, &c. 

Hollowly here the gushing waters sound 

With a mysterious voice — and one mighty pause 

Upon its echoes 'till it seemed a noise 

Of fathomless wilds, where man had never walked. 

By the side of this Cascade is a stone cave, moss o*ergrown, con- 
structed with fragments of immense size and curious shape. All 
around '* Virginia Waters" are romantic walks, and drives planted 
with shrubs and exotics, and the favourite retreat of Queen Vic- 
toria, Prince Albert, and the court in summer's eve. Descending 
through a valley overhung with larchy pine, and beautiful fir trees, 
and crossing an embankment we came to the Queen's " Fishing 
Temple,'* an enchanlfing pavilion with gardens and fountains of 
silver and gold fish. This temple, has one spacious apartment in 
the centre, and two at the wings, superbly finished. 

The Queen's yacht, called the Royal Adelaide, was lying at 
anchor with her tender a short distance from the Temple with 
their streamers gaily flying. The Royal Adelaide has a flush deck, 
on which is mounted sixteen brass cannon. Her cabin fitted in 
magnificent style expressly for the Queen to have sailing excur- 
sions on the lake with the Prince, et al. Again mountmg, we 
rode to the royal gamekeeper's lodge, and partook of his hospitality, 
when, leaving our horses to blow and feed, we walked to the 
Royal Lodge, once occupied by George the Fourth as a summer 
residence, fitted up in elegant order, tn the chapel is a window 
of painted glass over the altar, representing the Saviour casting 
out devils. A short distance off is Cumberland Lodge, which has 
a castellated appearance. Attached to it is an extensive garden 
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of shrubbery and flowers, all walled in, but a private walk com- 
municates with the beautiful gardens attached to the Royal Lodge. 
On returning to the camekeeper*8 rural cottage, and again par- 
taking of his hospitality, we mounted to visit " Runny meade/' 
the spot where King John signed the document called ** Magna 
Charta,*' the 19th of June, A. D. 1215. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

Windsor Caetlc ; Its Park ; Runney Meade ; King John ; The Ba- 
rons; Magna Charta; Snow Hill; Quecn^s Equipage; Hernc'sOak; 
The Gardens ; Court Promenade ; Queen's Band ; King and Queen 
of Belgium ; Lord Melborne ; Eton College ; Ancient Appearance ; 
Windsor ; Lunatic Asylum ; Duke of Sutherland's Palace ; Tom 
Dibdin ; His Sea Songs ; British Ingratitude, &.c. 

About six miles from Windsor Castle, in Windsor Park, is a 
small stone pillar designating "Ranney Meade,*' the spot where 
King Jobn stood on the 19th of June, 1215, when he signed " Magna 
Charta," (which now hangs in St. Mark's Hall, Coventry,) in pre- 
sence of the proud Barons of England, m full armour, whose clang-' 
ing war-cry and neighing of their restless chargers, mingled with 
the shouts of their men-at-arms, made Windsor Court and its hill^ 
echo and re-echo with the gladsome, soul-thrilling sounds. Where 
are they now] The sighing of the evening zephyrs through yon 
towering pine whispers, Where 1 the cooing of the ring-dove amid 
its murmuring branches answers, WheriB] and the distant cascade 
froro Virginia Waters, borne softly on the southerly evening air, 
whispers. Where? Where! Ask the ravens and midnight ovvIf, 
that nestle on the battlements of yon once lordly pasties, which 
still frown from the summit of some lofty crag on the vale below; 
or the now fearless eagle who bojdlr returns to his eyry on that 
crag from which arose the shouts of the ip id night revels and the 
clang of arms,— all, all answer, as they wing their circling flight 
aronnd the ruined and deserted turrets, Where ? Where 1 Wliere J 
On leaving Runney Meade, we turned toward the castle ; a half 
hour's ride brought us back to Snow Hill, and while examining 
the Equestrian Statue on its summit, from which there is a splendid 
view of the castle through the Queen's Walk, the Queen in her 
pony [Jhaeton, with Prince Albert driving, came up the hill accom- 
panied by two outriders, one of whom was Col. Wildman, owner 
of Newstead Abbey ; as they passed, the usual salutations were 

20 
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given and promptly returned, with smilee, by all the party, the 
gentlemen raising their hats; Half way to the cai?tle from Snow 
Hill, we turned into the Park to see ''Heme's Oak** so called in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, on account of her forest-keeper, 
named Heme, who hung himself one night on this oak, and Shak- 
speare in his " Merry Wives of Windsor,*' has converted a tradi- 
tion respecting a tree in Windsor Park, current among the pea- 
santry, into one of his happiest dramatic incidents : 

" There is an old tole goes that Heme, the Hunter, 
Some time a keeper here in Windsor forest, 
Doth all the wini-er time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with gteat rugged horna ; 
And there he blasts the tree, and takes the cattle, 
And makes milch kine vield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous^and dreadful manner."' 

** Marry, this is our device. 
That Fal8ta0*ai that oak shall meet with us, 
Disguised like Heme, with huge horns on his head." 

The gardens of the castle are laid out in the most chaste and 
beautiful style, decorated with numerous bronze and marble statuary, 
and exquisitely carved vases, and in the centre a beautiful fountain. 
There is also an orangery on a most extensive scale, which fills 
the air with its sweet perfume. The whole is enclosed by a pen- 
tagon terrace, having bastions at the angles. 

Half an hour before sunset, the Quern's band entered the gar- 
dens, and while playing *'God save the Queen," her majesty, 
having the arm of her uncle, King Leopold, came down the steps 
of the castle into the gardens, for her usual promenade, dressed in 
plain black, followed by the Queen of Belgium, on the arm of 
Prince Albert, the Duchess of Sutherland with Lord Palmerston, 
and many others of the Queen's guests, all following in the train 
of Victoria. Lord Melborne was among the crowd in the gardens, 
and as the train approached the angle of the fountain where I was 
standing, all uncovered, including Lord Melborne, who was the 
third person from me, and as the Queen vvas passing, smiling on 
all around, her majesty stopped a moment and spoke in a whisper 
to his lordship who immediately lefl the gardens, and the courtly 
train passed, their dresses brushing the crowd, as they continued, 
all in merry glee, and soon after ascended the lofly steps of the 
castle; on arriving at the upper landing, the Queen turned and 
faced the crowd with a smile, King Leopold raised his hat, and all 
entered the grand portal of the castle for the evening, 

Eton College, near Windsor, is a venerable pile ofxsome five 
centuries standing, forming two large quadrangles of brick, and 
facing the river Thames. Old Eton has planted the seeds of learn- 
ing and piety in the expanding mmd of youth for many centuries. 
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and the records of whose favoured Alumni contain a host of names 
distinguished not only in the field, but the cabinet and the varied 
pursuits of life. The number of scholars is generally about six 
hundred. The library is on the south side of the cloisters, and 
consists of three fine apartments divided by fluted Corinthian co- 
lumns. A small postern gate, luxuriantly mantled with ivy, forms 
an opening from the cloisters into an extensive playing-ground, 
shaded by lofty ancient elms, and bounded on one side by the 
Thames. 

In the vicinity of Windsor is the Lunatic Asylum, on an im- 
n^ense scale, and conducted on such principles, that the most scru- 
pulous need not be under any apprehension in sending to tliis in- 
stitution their unfortunate friends or relatives. It is an ornament 
to the County, and under very different arrangements from Old 
Bedlam, in Surrey. The grounds around are most tastefully laid 
out and spacious, for the amusement and exercise of the patients. 
Windsor is a very ancient town and remarkably pleasant ; a bridofe 
over the Thames connects Windsor with Eton. It is a noble 
structure, two hundred feet in length, and thirty in width, is on 
iron arches and granite piers. . Windsor contains about 7,0()0 souls, 
exclusive of two regiments stationed there. Besides its ancient 
churches, it has its ancient Town Hall, Theatre Royal, and several 
charitable institutions, well worthy of a few hours' time to examine, 
all of them having costly paintings and statuary, the former, monu- 
ments of very ancient date. In St. George's Chapel, lie the re- 
mains of Henry the Eighth, and his Queen, Lady Jane Seymour, 
King Charles the First, an infant of Queen Anne, and others of 
royal blood. 

For six shillings, the tourist can leave London, pass the day at 
Windsor and its environs, as described, and return the same even- 
ing by railway, and he will never regret his time or the expense, 
the whole distance is picturesque, and the view of the castle from 
the railway is magnificent. 

On my return from Windsor Castle, I called the next morning, 
agreeably to invitation, at Stafford House, the splendid palace of 
the Duke of Sutherland, in St James's Park, adjoining the princely 
mansion of the Dudhess of Kent, mother of Queen Victoria. In- 
quiring of the sentry at the gate of the Duchess, if the Duke of 
Sutherland had rode out, and receiving a reply that he had passed 
out an hour before, in his carriage, I turned to go back, but as time 
was precious, having much to attend to, I concluded to leave my 
card, and giving the usual summons, handed the card to the polite 
attendant, stating my regret in not having the good fortune to find 
the Duke at home, (the Duchess being with the Queen at Windsor 
Castle,) as it would have afforded me great pleasure to have seen 
his superb gallery of paintings. On examining the register, my 
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name was found among those invited to Stafford lipase, and was 

accordingly ushered in and conducted not only to the paintings, but 
all over the palace which is considered to be the most splendidly 
furnished mansioh in London, and its gallery of paintings, for a 
private one, not surpassed in the kingdom. The Duke is one 
' among tiie most wealthy nobleman in England, and all his fashion- 
able and costly furniture he purchased himself in Paris. The ball- 
room requ res 1500 wax lights to assist the gas burners in lighting 
it. The saloons are covered with the most costly silk velvet em- 
broidered with gold as a substitute for paper or paint. The im- 
mense doors throughout, are white with gold panels and silver 
iiingcs. In the dining room are the celebrated paintings of the 
Crossing the Red Sea, by Danby, and the Subsiding of the Waters, 
by A'artins. The reception-hall is very Imposing, from which, 
branching off to the right and left, are grand stairways to the sa- 
loons above, the hall stairs and passages covered with rich crimson 
carpets all lighted at night by gas from a rich dome with down- 
ward reflectors, from which issues soft music from an invisible 
private band, on gala nights, which must have an enchanting efiect 
on the guests as they ascend to the magnificent saloons above. 

On leaving Stafibrd House, I walked through the park to Hyde 
Park corner, and turning down (irosvernor Place on the left, was, 
in a few minutes, at " Tattersall's," the noted Auction Mart There 
was a 1 !rge assemblage of the nobility and gentry present, and 
.spirited bids on horses aiid hounds. The blood norses were noble- 
looking animals, and bids from j&lOO to j£150 were freely made. 
All horses on sale are kept in separate stalls or rooms, no two are 
allowed to be together, each room having its separate door of en- 
trance, and the grooms appear to make as much of the horse under 
their charge as if it was their own. It is a rich treat for an Ameri- 
can to visit •♦ TattersallV on a sale day, especially when a "green" 
from the country bids off a jaded hack for a trotting blood, which 
is ofltimes the case, ending in a merry laugh and adjournment to 
a neighbouring ale-house, to settle the disappointment. 

While walking through Covent Garden Market one morning, 
with my friend Mr. R., the stall was pointed out to me where once 
stood, in his latter days, the celebrated Tom Dibdin, of National 
Song memory, selling his sea-songs at a penny a piece to keep 
him from the poor-house. Sailors from Wapping, and the invalids 
from Greenwich Hospital, were in the habit two or three times a 
week of coming up to Covent Garden to shake honest Tom by the 
hand, listen to one of his patriotic songs, join heartily in the chorus, 
to the amusement of the market, people, then purchase a goodly 
number to lake back to their friends to sing to their children at their 
own fire-side and on board the hulks. 

England was, in a great measure, indebted for her many signal 
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victories under Lord Nelson, Duncan, and other British Naval 
Commanders, to the influence of Tom Dibdin*s soul-inspiring sea- 
songs ; yet the old Veteran, to the lasting disgrace of England, and 
the officers of the British Navy, was permitted to die in a garret in 
abject poverty, and was buried at the expense of the corporation of 
London. 

During England's long war with France and her allies, the Ad- 
miralty caused Dibdin's sea-songs to be purchased and distributed 
through the British fleets, and premiums to be given to those among 
the crews who would commit and sing these songs during a cruise. 
Nelson, while bearing down on an enemy*s fleet of superior force, 
would pipe' all hands through the fleet, then order a stiflT allowance 
of grog, and cause one of Dibdin*s songs to be sung, the whole 
crew joining in full chorus. Broadsides have been given and re- 
ceived while the gallant tars at their guns would be sounding forth 
amid the din of battle, the inspiring chorus, which, echoing along 
the bloody decks, would be continued by the wounded and dying 
to cheer on their messmates to victory or death. Gratitude de- 
manded for Dibdin and his posterity, a pension from the crown, 
which probably would have been granted, had not the charm of his 
songs been broken during the last American War with England, 
when old Dibdin's inspiring songs were answered by old " Yankee 
Doodle," and encored by a full broadside of Yankee iron bull-dogs, 
to the utter dismay of their hitherto invincible songsters, and veto- 
ing, thereafter, the charm of old Tom Dibdin's songs. 

Among all the costly and splendid variegated marble monuments 
that adorn the magnificent St. Paul's, and the venerable Westmin- 
ster Abbey, not even among the tablets that decorate the "Poet's 
Corner" is to be seen, or can be pointed out, the name of Tom 
Dibdin, the National Poetic English songster, so celebrated during 
the English wars. Well may the English naval officer blush, 
while in his gilded trappings at St Paul's pointing out the rich 
marble monuments of a Nelson, a Duncan, a Rodney, &c., on being 
asked, "Where is Tom Dibdin's Monument 1" Echo will answer 
from the crypts beneath the marbled floor, " Where 1" 
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CHAPTER XL VI 11. 

London ; Hampton Court Palace ; Its Splendour ; The Maze ; Paint- 
ings ; Cartoons ; Gardens; Park ; Richmond ; Its Sublime Scenery; 
park ; Twickenham ; Pope ; Horace Walpole ; Sion House ; Chelsea 
Hospital; Invalids; American Colours; Bishop of Canterbury's 
Palace ; Blackwall Docks ; Greenwich Hospital ; Observatory ; 
Invalids ; Woolwich Docks, &c. ; Aldgute Pump ; Old Boar's 
Head, &.c. 

The magnificent royal palace, called Hampton Court Palace, is 
about twelve miles from London. Coaches run out almost every 
hour from the Red Lion, Piccadilly, head of St. James* Street. 
This palace was originally built by Cardinal Wolsey, and in one of 
his merry moods, while a guest at Windsor Castle, gave it to King 
Henry the Eighth, with all its costly paintings, gorgeous furniture, 
wines, &c. Charles the First was a state prisoner in this palace, 
and Cromwell resided here, and was the favourite residence of 
William the Third. The pictures are numerous, and most of them 
by the first masters. Among them are the unrivalled Cartoons of 
Raphael. Nothing in England exceeds the grandeur of this palace, 
and the richness and beautiful display of the adjoining country. Its 
park and gardens are three miles in circumference, and laid out 
without sparing any expense to gratify the eye of royalty. In the 
wilderness is a maze, which furnishes much sport to those who do 
not understand the secret by which it is entered. Hampton Court 
is a favourite excursion of the Londoners on Sundays. The grand 
facade next the Thames is four hundred feet 

Four miles from Hampton Court is Richmond, from which 
steamers are constantly plying all day, to and from London, for a 
shilling a passage. From Richmond Hill the view is more sub- 
lime thB.n the imagination can conceive. Windsor, Hampton Court, 
Twickenham, the winding silvery Thames, and a whole country 
filled with villas, turrets, woods, and rich cultivated fields, ravish 
the eye of the spectator. The park is over nine miles round, and 
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contains about two thousand acres, all under beautiful improve- 
ment 

The village of Twickenham is about two miles from Richmond. 
Pope lived here, and his remains lie in the village church. Horace 
Walpole also resided here in summer; the house is still standing, 
built in the Gothic style, and its windows ornamented with stain^ 
glass. On returning to London, the steamer passed Sion House, 
Uie splendid residence of the late Duke of Northumberland, and 
where once resided Lady Jane Grey, the daughter of the Duke. 
On stopping at Chelsea to take on board passengers, I left the boat 
to visit its noted Hospital, which, with its gardens, covers forty 
acres of ^ound. The hospital was founded by Charles the Second, 
and his full-length likeness adorns the great dining-hall. There 
were seven hundred veteran invalid soldiers in the hospital, who 
are allowed per diem, 1 pound of bread, ^ pound of cheese, 2 
ounces of butter, i pint of cocoa, 1 pound of meat, and 1 pound of 
potatoes, including ale and tobacco. The mess-room is decorated 
with standards, captured in the English wars, among them two 
taken at the capture of Washington City, when the English army, 
under General Ross, burned the public buildings, including the im- 
mense valuable library in the Capitol, and the Presidents House 
and furniture. A beautiful painting decorates the altar in the 
Chapel, executed in 1600 by Rice. The Chapel is also decorated 
with flags, captured in battle, among them three of the United 
States, one a militia Connecticut standard, taken in the Revolu- 
tion. The Chapel has also a fine-toned organ. All the pensioners 
are provided with bibles in their several rooms, as well as in the 
Chapel. Sir William Pageat was the Governor of the hospital, to 
whom much credit is due for its excellent regulation and comfort. 
A steamer for London approaching, I took a parting leave of the 
veterans, who had amused me with their hairbreadth escapes on 
the Continent and in the United States, during the late war with 
England. On passing down, I saw from the deck of the steamer, 
the Penitentiary with its gloomy walls and posterns, and nearing 
Vauxhall Bridge, had a fine view of the splendid palace of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on the Surrey side. The palace, gar- 
dens, and ancient wall, have quite a picturesque appearance, stand- 
ing as they do on the banks of the Thames, in the vicinity of the 
noble bridge. 

Intending to visit the dock-yards at Woolwich, 1 took a steamer 
the next morning at Waterloo Bridge, and the sight was truly im- 
posing, of the miles of shipping we passed and the numerous vessels 
under sail all the way to Blackwall, including ^^t. Katharine's 
Dock, filled with vessels discharging and loiding, which alone 
covers twenty acres of ground. The East and West India Docks 
at Blackwall are immense, and were all crowded with shipping. 
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A railway runs from the Minories, near the Tower, to Black wall, 
which makes it very convenient for the merchants and seamen, as 
omnibuses run from the railway station to all parts of London. 

Greenwich is within sight, and nearly opposite Blackwall, aiid 
steppingr on board a steamer was soon landed on the steps at Green- 
wich Hospital — its grandeur on approaching it can scarcely be ima-' 
gined. The whole number of persons about the hospital is about five 
thousand, the number of invalid pensioners three thousand, and 
their daily allowance same as at Chelsea Hospital. The park is 
four miles round, and is the most picturesque of any in or aboot 
London. The Royal Observatory is on an high eminence in the 
park, from which I counted sixty-eight steeples and towers, and 
the prospect up and down the Thames is indeed delightful to be- 
hold. The spacious terrace in front of the hospital is nine hundred 
feet on the river. The hospital consists of four grand buildings of 
Portland stone, absolutely separated from each other, yet forming a 
very entire and most beautiful plan, especially when viewed from 
the river, to which its main front presents itself. Its Chapel will 
accommodate one thousand two hundred persons. Over the altar 
is a painting by West, of the escape of St. Paul from shipwreck on 
the Island of Malta, with statuary on each side. ** They that go 
down to the sea in ships see the works of the Lord, and his won- 
ders in the deep." 

In the large painted Hall are portraits of British Naval Com- 
manders, and some valuable paintings of sea-fights. Among other 
curious relics, I saw the uniform coat which Lord Nelson wore 
when he was shot in the breast, and had on till he died. 

The Naval Asylum at Greenwich is on a very extensive scale in 
the park, for the education of three thousand children of seamen, 
who, when at a proper age, are to be sent to sea. On leaving to 
go down to Woolwich, 1 promised some of the old salts to return 
and sup with them at six o'clock. 

Woolwich is worthy of being visited by tourists on account of 
its Dock- Yard, extensive Rope- Walks, Barracks, Military Aca- 
demy, Hulks, Arsenal, &c. The Warren is the grand dep6t of 
artillery, and for warlike apparatus and machinery, belonging to 
the British Navy and Army. It covers over one hundred acres of 
ground, containing a foundry, immense stores of shots, shells, mor- 
tars, and other instruments of destruction, besides a« Military Aca- 
demy, splendid Barracks, &c. Many of the cannon used and cap- 
tured at Waterloo are mounted on the parade ground. 

The Nelson, of one hundred and twenty guns, was launched at 
Woolwich Dock. 

The Dreadnought, of one hundred and twenty guns, is among 
the hulks at anchor ; she is used as a prison ship, and bejng in- 
vited, I went on board the old ship, once so noted in the days of 
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J^felson, Duncan, Slc , and was politely taken all over her by the 
commanding officer, who afterwards accompanied me through all 
the public works and buildings, and then taking a lunch at his 
quarters with a few of his friends, returned by a steamer to Green- 
wich, and at my request was conducted to the immense kitchen, to 
\yitness the process of cooking for five thousand persons. Thence 
I went through the eating halls to see the neat and cleanly 
tables, and while there the supper-bell sounded, and in poured the 
jolly old salts by hundreds, and took their seats as regular as if 
been piped in by the boatswain, and all in high glee. But as soon 
as the boats wain*s whistle was heard through the hall there was a 
dead silence, while the chaplain asked a blessing, and then was 
merriment and laughing beard throughout the hall. Half an hour 
is allowed at supper, the boatswain pipe is heard, all is silence, the 
chaplain gives thanks, the pipe sounds again, and all in regular 
order leave the hospital to roam in the beautiful park, or where 
they please, until the pipe sounds to prayers, and for all to douse 
their glim and tur^i in for the night. 

There is a railway running from Greenwich to London Bridge, 
which adds to the variety, and gives the tourist a fine view of the 
Metropolis, in arriving on the Surrey side, and the fare is one shil- 
ling, the same as the steamers. Cabs and coaches are always in 
waiting, and the charge for riding is the same for four persons as 
for one, viz., one shilling a mile for the whole cab, or coach, there- 
fore, if four take a coach it is only three pence each for a mile. No 
horses are allowed to be used in public backs under fourteen hands 
high, an excellent regulation, and should at once be adopted in the 
United States. 

There is a pump in Aldgate Street, that when the person on 
whom a foreign bill of exchange is drawn is not to be found, it is 
presented to this old pump, and a demand of payment therefor is 
made. 

The very spot in Smithfield, opposite Bartholomew's Gate, Lon- 
don, is pointed out where John Rogers, wife, and nine children suf* 
fered at the stake ; the place is marked on the stones. 

The old Boar's Head, where Sir John Falstaffand Prince Henry 
used to meet, in East Cheap, is still to be seen, and known by the 
boards head of stone in front of the house. Bolt Court was the re- 
sidence of Dr. Johnson ; in the adjoining Court he wrote his Dic- 
tionary. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 



London ; The Temple ; Temple Bar ; Lincoln*s Inn Field ; Its Park ; 
Gardens; Newgate Prison; Drury Lane, Covcnt Garden, and Hay. 
market Theatres ; Gin Palaces, a London Nuisance ; Margate, its 
Attractions ; Ramsg^ate ; Advice to the Tourist, etc. 

The Temple is an immense range of buildings stretching from 
Fleet Street to the Thames. It takes its name from its being 
founded by the Knights Templars, in England, in the eleventh 
century. It is said the Templars in Fleet iStreet, in the thirteenth 
century, entertained the king and his nobl«3 attached to the court, 
and also foreign ambassadors. AH their kitchens and dining- 
rooms, &c., may be seen by the tourist on applying to the porter, 
free of charge. Its garden is of great extent, and neatly laid out 
along the river. The Temple is a gloomy pile to go through, and 
dismal to behold, but curiosity impelled me onward to examine ita 
gloomy halls, where once the Knights held their midnight revels, 
and I feel I was well repaid for the trouble. 

Temple Bar divides the Strand from Fleet Street ; its ponderous 
gates are never closed, and is one of the greatest Uioroughfares in 
London. Its architecture is worthy of a passing notice to the 
stranger, and its gates should be examined. 

Near Temple Bar is Chancery Lane, running from Fleet Street 
to High Holbom, which will take the tourist to Lincoln's Inn 
Field; its beautiful park and garden occupy a very extensive 
piece of ground and beautifully laid out for the lawyers and stu- 
dents to lounge about at their leisure moments. The buildings 
are of brick, old, and very irregular in their form. As the courts 
were in session, I had a fine opportunity to see the judges and 
counsellors in their gowns and wigs, and also to hear some fine 
oratory. Altogether it was very imposing. I passed an hour in 
rambling amid the deep umbrage of the gardens, which is, in my 
opinion, one of the finest promenades within the metropolis. 

Newgate Prison is in Newgate Street, and can be visited for a 
trifle to the turnkey, as well as all the other prisons in London. 
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The solitary cells and dungeons are in the northeast corner, next 
Newgate Street, and gloomy enough in all conscience. All under 
sentence of death are here laid, in chains, upon straw, till taken 
to execution. 

The King's Bench Prison is in Blackman Street; its situation 
healthy and very extensive. The number of rooms are about two 
hundred and fifty, and the walls around very high; the prison 
limits are about three miles. 

Fleet Prison is near Fleet Market, and generally has from two 
to three hundred prisoners. The building is extensive, and kept 
in a healthy condition. The prisoners confined here have no pri* 
son allowance, and depend on charity for bread. 

Drury Lane Theatre is both externally substantial, and in- 
ternally superb, and will hold about 3,000 persons. Its grand 
entrance is from Brydges Street^ through a spacious hall leading 
to the boxes and piL Its. saloon is near one hundred feet in 
length. This theatre has three tiers of boxes, and the building 
may in truth be called an ornament to the metropolis. 

Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, is in a confined situation, sur- 
rounded with narrow streets and crowded houses, which spoils 
its grandeur intended by the architect, and can never be seen to 
advantage. No obstruction impedes the direct view of the stage, 
and the whole theatre is illuminated by a soil radiant light, which, 
without dazzling the eye, enables the spectator to see every coun- 
tenance in the house. The Haymarket Theatre is opposite the 
Opera House ; is only opened during the summer months, and is 
fitted up in a very neat and tasteful style, has three tiers of boxes 
and two galleries. The doors always open at 6 o'clock ; admit- 
tance five shillings; curtain rises precisely at 7 o*clock, and is 
invariably patronised by a respectable audience, and may be termed 
a favourite theatre^ There are also many minor theatres in Lon- 
don, in different sections of the city, all having their patrons, and 
appeared doing a safe business. 

The Gin Palaces in London continue; notwithstanding the nu- 
merous temperance societies in and around the metropolis, they 
still hold undiminished sway, brilliantly illuminated at night with 
attractive costly gas-burners, are easily distinguished at a great 
distance, for the unwary street-walker to wend his way to these 
worse than h — s in London. Almost every square has its Gin 
Palace for the accommodation of gin-drinkers, a majority of whom 
are females of all ages, who resort to them, giving their last far- 
thing for stuff manufactured at home, in the very house in which 
it is sold, and the most diabolical poison that can possibly be ima- 
gined. I have ofltimes while passing these places at night, had 
the curiosity to step in, to witness £i/c in London^ to see the 
miserable women and children, single and married, of all ages. 
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nirroundinff the beautiful marble counter, with each a small 
pitcher or bottle in one hand, waiting their turn, the other holding 
oat a few pence, with looks of greedy anxiety to be served, which 
the hostess, with a fiendish smile, was sure to grasp before deli* 
vfiring the nauseous poison. Gin was their bread, meat, their all; 
without this stimulus, existence seemed insupportable, and suicide 
the sure consequence ; have it they must and would at any sacri- 
fice ; and the Falls of Niagara might as well be attempted to make 
it change its course upward, as to endeavour to change the minds 
of these nightly gin topers from their downward, headlong, inevi- 
table destruction. Yet these ** Palaces" are countenanced and 
protected by the authorities of London, because the corporation 
receive a small income for licenses^ at the expense of burying hun- 
dreds of these abandoned people, who either die from intemperance 
in the streets, or commit suicide on account of these very ^' Gin 
Palaces.'* This is indeed economy, and Life in London, which 
calls loudly for the influence of Father Mathew, to endeavour to 
close the doors of these tempting h— s in London. 

Should the tourist have a desire to see the noble Thames at its 
mouth, passing Blackwall, Greenwich, Woolwich, Gravesend, 
Tilbury Fort, &c., let him take a morning steamer at London 
Bridge, and go down to Margate, Kent County, a seventy miles* 
sail for three shillings, and if in summer, enjoy a week*6 bathing 
in that delightful watering-place, where he will meet the ^hion- 
able world n-om London and its vicinity. Margate has some fine 
bnildings, among them, especially. Trinity Church, built in the 
Gothic order, and will contain upwards of two thousand persons 
seated ; it is of Bath stone. The window of stained glass in the 
east end, is thirty feet high, and must be seen to be admired. The 
Parish Church is of flint stone, built in the tenth century, has a 
very ancient costly organ, the main pipes of which being of wood, 
causes it to have a very mellow sweet tone. Margate is noted on 
account of George I. having debarked from there. William ilL, 
landing; also George II., and Queen Caroline, and Duke of Marl- 
borough, and in 1797, Admiral Duncan, afler a great victory over a 
French fleet. All the wounded afler the battle of Waterloo, were 
also landed at Margate. 

Ramsgate is four miles from Margate, which is also a fine bath- 
ing-place of great resort. The splendid church of St. George, 
from which a model was taken to build Trinity Church, lately 
finished on Broadway, New York, is in Ramsgate. To see the 
Pier is worth the ride from Margate; it is truly a magnificent 
work of 2,000 feet in length, running 800 feet into the sea ; is 
built of Portland stone, and cost over J&500,000 sterling. 

Should the tourist intend visiting Paris, he could take Margate 
in his way, for it is only a pleasant ride of fifteen miles from Mar« 
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gate to Canterbury, and fourteen from there to Dover, to cross the 
channel, and the expense no more than if proceeding direct from 
London to Dover. Or, should the tourist wish to visit Belgium, or 
Holland, he could, instead of taking a steamer at London for Os- 
tend, Antwerp, or Rotterdam, proceed by the way of Margate, and 
after a few days' sojourn there in bathing, &c., step on board a 
steamer ibr any of the abov«-named places, at a less price than 
direct from London. To breathe the bracing, salubrious, marine 
breezes at Margate, to partake of its restorative waters, to admire 
its bland and delightful scenery of its neighbourhood, and mix in 
its endless amusements, is certainly worth a few shillings, more 
or less, while on a tour of pleasure or business. Last not least, 
the hospitality and urbanity of its inhabitants, the politeness and 
attention of its trades-people, and the civility of its humble classes, 
all tend to make Margate stand pre-eminent among the summer 
retreats, to which the nobility, gentry, and citizens ot London, love 
annually to retire from the noise, heat, and bustle of that over- 
grown metropolis. 

In sailing down the Thames, passing London in all its magnifi- 
cence and greatness, one cannot but see that its very existence 
depends on its navigation, inasmuch, that if this river were ren- 
dered unnavigable. London would soon become a heap of ruins 
like old Nineveh and Babylon. The mercantile importance of this 
noble stream is certainly greater than that of any other river in 
the world. The banks of the Thames on the south side/ conti- 
guous to the bridges for some considerable extent, are lined with 
manufactories and warehouses ; such as iron founders, dyers, soap 
and oil makers, glass makers, shot makers, boat builders, &c., &c. 
To explore these on a leisure day, will amply repay the tourist 
for the trouble of walking over to the "Surrey side on a pleasant 
morning. 
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CHAPTER L. 

LIFE IN LONDON; 

OR 
TBE HUNCHBACK OF CHARING CROSS. 



While perambulating the thronged and busy streets of London, 
the pedestrian at all the main crossings will be sure to find a ready 
hand held out by the watchful and busy sweep for a penny as a fee 
for walking dry shod over their well-swept crossings. 

While wending and elbowing my way through the dense masses 
of human beings that at all times, day and night, crowd the streets 
of London, I often met at the crossings of Oxford and Regent and 
Bond and Oxford streets, but more frequently at Charing Cross^a 
diminutive hunchback, apparently in the prime of lire, whose 
'uncouth appearance, yet singular, independent bearing, always 
attracted my attention. He appeared as a king in his own walk ; 
lived by taxes, but they were voluntary. This person was it seems, 
the head of the sweeps from Oxford Street to Temple Bar, but his 
own favourite crossing was at Charing Cross^ from the Opera 
House at the bottom of the Haymarket to the commencement of 
Charing Cross. His hair was almost gray and thin, flashing gray 
eyes, shaggy brows, a winning, knowing smile, a whining voice, 
and very acute ; with a head too old for his spare shoulders. Born 
and*educated most probably in the noted haunts of ^/. Giles, where 
he who would see " Life in London,*' may discover the boy who has 
held his horse in the morning for a penny, dancing the Polka merrily 
with a buxom damsel at night. He was greedy after the pence, 
but very kind-hearted, with a mild temper and honest almost to a 
fault, might be safely trusted with untold treasure, and could sing* 
a good merry song in his own peculiar style at the sweeps' monthly 
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Club. Take him all in all he may be supposed to have spawned 
forth of its ownself from overgrown London. In fact, there was 
something' seemingly in the shrewd gaze of this hunchback, that 
almost invariably, after placing a penny in his small shrivelled 
hand, I would stand for a moment to gaze on him, and more than 
once I caught his quick twinkling eyes fixed on me as i momen- 
tarily viewed his movements, on observing which, he would turn 
and hastily resume his occupation and with a smile of cunning 
gather in the pence from the pedestrians. 

It was a beautiful morning in June, after a fine shower, that I 
set out from my lodgings in Piccadilly for the purpose of meeting a 
gentleman on business in Fleet Street, near Temple Bar, and no 
omnibus passing, I turned down Haymarket to the Strand and while 
crossing from the Opera House, and near the Equestrian Statue of 
King Charles, I suddenly again met with the hunchback, but being 
in haste passed him without noticing his hand held out for the 
customary penny ; on gaining the side walk I turned my head 
and saw his small sharp gray eyes seemingly fixed on me while 
resting on his old broom, and without heeding the many who were 
passing his crossing. On second thought I returned to make my 
small ofiering, but not having a penny, I silently placed in his hand 
a shilling, and proceeded on my way, when opposite Northumber- 
land House curiosity caused me once more to turn my head toward 
the hunchback, and to my surprise, at that distance, saw him still 
standing gazing down the Strand as if pondering on my movements. 
An oAonibus now passing down, i stepped in, thinking no more of 
the hunchback and next morning left London in a steamer for 
Antwerp--(Bclgium). 

Some few days after my return to London from the Continent, 1 
visited Drury iiane Theatre to see a favourite tragedy written by 
my esteemed friend, John Howard Payne, Esq., and while gazing 
into the pit, between the acts, who should f see perched upon a side 
seat, but the hunchback of Charing Cross, dressed in fashionable 
yet dandy style, hat of the latest fashion, placed or cocked on the 
side of his head to look consequential, blue frock and pants, white 
vest and gloves, a gold watch guard, and a fashionable small dandy 
cane, with which he would occasionally strike his well-polished 
boots, and in fact appeared quite at home, gazing up at the boxes 
&c. — At the closing of the fourth act, so much was my curiosity 
excited to know how he could afford to pay five shillings to see a 
play and dress in such a fashionable style, that \ descended to the 
pit and taking an opportunity when unobserved touched him on the 
shoulder ; he started, looked fiercely round and demanded the 
cause of so much familiarity with a stranger, but before I could 
reply or apologize, a smile appeared on his before angry visage as if 
he recognised me; he did so, and offered his hand in token of 
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firiendsliip: I stated to him, having Been him from the boxes and 
as a stranger in London from America, 1 was in some doubt at firsi 
if he could possibly be the same person who I had so oflen seen at 
Charing Cross, and how was it possible he could afford to attend 
Drnry lAue theatre and appear so fashionably dressed. '*Ah !** be 
replied, smiling, ** I see, I see, you are a stranger in London ; yes, I 
knew it some weeks ago, for I have not forgotten the Bhillinfr^^ he 
whispered, at the saaie time giving me a slight touch with his neat 
dandy cane, and then observed, **you mu^tt have moved to the 
West End, not meeting with you at our crossings for some weeks 
past, or, bince the shilling changed masters so handsomely at 'old 
Charing,' '* giving me a wink and glancing his quick eye toward the 
dress circle, at the same time playfully striking his boots with hia 
cane. I informed him I had been absent on the Continent **Ah !*' 
said he, **been among the monaieuTS^ I suppose ; by the way, do you 
care about seeing the farce?** *'No,*' 1 replied. ** Nor do I," 
said the hunchback smiling, ** for I see a dozen in the street every 
day« and here too," glancing at the boxes, '* but I love to see deep 
tragedy, or sometimes a good comedy, when the characters are 
well cast, therefore if you have no particular engagement, and 
will meet me at the entrance of the corridor of the pit at the 
close of the tragedy, 1 will explain to you as a stranger in London, 
bow I can afford to come to old Drury Lane Theatre, and will show 
you, if no objection, a little Life in London ; but you Americans,'* 
continued he, ** I am told, are somewhat of an inquisitive kind of 
people, and sometimes are up to a thing or two," again touching 

me with bis cane and smiling, ** but" here the prompter's bell 

stopped, all conversation and the curtain rising, I was about leaving 
for the boxes when he whispered, '* fear not, and be punctual." 

Such was my great anxiety to see the result of this night's 
adventure, that before the drop curtain had touched the stage at 
the close of the play, I was at the pit door and found the shrewd 
hunchback waiting for me, who, taking familiarly my arm, soon 
passed through the great throng in the lobbies to the street, but 
with much fatigue, for the diminutive little personage caused him 
to drag rather heavily through the crowd as he held with a death 
grasp on my arm, but on gaining the street, his agility surprised 
me, and seemed as if walking on air, so elastic and easy were his 
movements. We proceeded up Drury Lane as far as Parker's Lane, 
and turning down about a square, came to a spacious court lighted 
by one solitary lamp at the entrance; passing down the court, the 
hunchback, at the basement door of an extensive old building, gave 
a peculiar long shrill whistle : soon a female voice demand^, who 
summoned for an entrance. '* Charles of Charing Cross," replied 
the hunchback, and immediately the immense oak door opened and 
a woman of middle age bade us welcome, and led the way to a 
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lai^e room used for a kitchen to the establishment ; fVom this room 
a weil-lighted corridor branched to the right from which was heard 
distant voices, at times, of laughter and singing^. " Well, good 
dame," asked the hunchback, *' have all the club arrived ; the 
Regent, Marlborough, Oxford, our treasurer?" "All here," an* 
swered the woman, " but Gloucester, who is not well to night." 

^ This gentleman, good dame," said the hunchback, ** is a stranger 
in London, from the other world, called America, thousands of 
miles over sea, and will sup with the club, and I wish you to have 
all as it should be, and soon, for the night is passing away." " From 
the other world," asked the woman, gazing on me with some 
amazement, "and so much like u«7" *'No, dame, from the new 
world, called America, which once on a time was owned by u«, 
but as we did not use them as well as they wished, like true men, 
why you must know they just turned on our red-coats, and soon 
made mince-meat of them, that's alL" 

The hunchback now rose, and we passed through the corridor 
and were admitted into an illuminated spacious apartment, in which 
were some twenty well-dressed young men seated at small tables 
around the room, and amusing themselves in playing cards, domi- 
nos, draughts, &c., while in the centre of the room, st^ arranged a 
long table handsomely set out for a banquet ; as we entered, all rose 
and came forward to welcome their President, the hunchback, who 
introduced me in a most formal manner to the Sweep Club of Char- 
ing Cross. The door now opening, a servant in livery entered, 
attended by a boy, both having large trays of viands which were 
soon arranged in fine order on the table. Wine, brandy, ale, cigars, 
&c., were arranged on side tables and served as wanted, by the 
attendants. The hunchback presided, and during the feast, songs 
were sung and toasts given with much hilarity, until a late hour, 
when the President rose and gave a toast, " The Kin? and Queen of 
America." I explained. '* Never mind," said the hunchback, " all 
the same an hundred years hence," when a general laugh followed 
at his expense, and after that excellent song, " The Old English 
Gentleman," in which a fine chorus joined, the Sweep Club 
adjourned, after I had, by request, given a sweeping sentiment for 
the occasion. The hunchback now gave good-night to all, and 
taking my arm, turned into an opposite well-lighted passage, and 
ascending a broad stairway, came to the street door, which with a 
private key he opened and we found ourselves in a court opening 
into Great Queen Street, from thence crossing Drury Lane, we 
proceeded to St. Martin's Lane, towards the Church, and when 
opposite the National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, I thanked him for 
his hospitality, and bade him good-night. 

White on our return, the hunchback informed me it was his 
intention, very soon, of giving up his present occupation and 
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opening an establishment near Covent Garden Market : that the 
Sweep Club had, at that time, a large Clothing Shop near London 
Bridge, a hat shop in Fleet Street, and an extensive eating estab- 
lishment near the King's Bench Prison, besides some loose change 
in the saving's bank. '* You will now, my American friend, be no 
longer surprised at my being able to pay five shillings to see a 
fiivourite play at Drury Lane theatre : and the shilling at Charing 
Cross I think we shall ever both remember for years to come, for 
that, you will never again be taxed at any of our crossings from 
Oxford Street to Temple Bar." 

To see the sweeps at the crossings in London by day, they would 
not easily be recognised as the same persons, who, at times, repair 
to the theatres and other public places of amusement about London 
at night, fashionably dressed and aping gentility with all the 
impudence imaginable; smoking their cigar and drinking their 
sack from the " FalstatT' unique pewter pots, as carelessly and as 
leisurely as any dandy at the Club-houses in St James. 

It is a most remarkable coincidence that Bulwer in his late work, 
" Lucretia," when describing the ** Hunchback of Charing Cross " 
(one of his characters,) has used nearly word for word with the 
description here given, although this was noted a year since for 
publication; showing that two persons thousands of miles apart 
may write on the same subject, the same day, having the same ideas, 
and not be free from the charge of plagiarism. 
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CHAPTER LI. 



London ; Steamere for the Continent ; Their Fares ; Bosworth Field ; 
Luxurious Living in England ; The Tea-Table ; Silver Plate ; House- 
hold Regularity and Comfort Predominant ; English Servants at 
Home and in America ; Portrait of the English Lady ; Affability^ 
or, Hints to Ladies in General; English and American Society; 
Extravagance in Dress ; Dandyism ; Remarks, ^c. 

Government mail steamers sail three times a week from Lon- 
don to the Continent ; these vessels are built in a most substantial 
manner for sea service, as much so as those that cross the Atlantic, 
aqd their accommodations the same in every particular, and their 
commanders equally polite and attentive. The steam packets sail 
at 12 o'clock precisely, from off the Tower stairs, near the Custom 
House. The fare from London to Rotterdam, 1/. 10«.; to Antwerp, 
1/. 10«. ; to Boulogne, or Calais, IL; to Havre, IL 10s. ; to Brigh- 
ton ^nd Dieppe, 12s.; meals extra, with usually a small fee to the 
attentive stewards. The tourist, if taking an excursion to the 
Rhine, can book at London to any place on the Rhine, via Rotter- 
dam, Ostend, or Antwerp, at 69 Lombard Street, or 37 Regent 
Circus, Piccadilly, London, which saves much trouble on the jaunt, 
not only in making change, but in moving luggage. 

Should the tourist while in London, have a desire to roam a few 
hours over the celebrated Field of Bosworth, he has only to step 
into the cars at the Liverpool Station, book for Rugby, distance 80 
miles, fare, ten shillings, there book for Leicester by the midland, 
county train, distance 20 miles, &re two shillings. A coach will 
run to Bosworth Field in two hours, distance 12 miles from ancient 
Leicester, giving fpur hours* time on the field, and be back to Lon- 
don at tea. A more pleasant jaunt for a day, cannot be named 
round the metropolis, and the expense trifling, compared with the 
pleasure of drinking water from Richard the Third's well, and 
seeing his stone coffin at the old Abbey in Leicester. 

The luxurious and extravagant style of living in England is only 
among the nobility and gentry ; other classes live well, some luxu- 
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rious, inciading the usual detnert and wine, the latter article is 
always found pure on an English gentleman^s table, bad wine never 
permitted to disgrace the premises. Wine is an indispensable arti- 
cle, and show very little economy in the free use of it with a friend 
at dinner. Pure bright silver always adorn the English tea-table, 
and the tea would do credit to a Chinese Mandarin's table ; then, 
the thin delicate wafer-slice of bread and butter, cut with so much 
grace by some fair experienced band, and presented by the usual 
winning smile, is of itself a feast in imagination, and seldom met 
with in any other country but England. Silver plate is seen oa 
all the tables in profusion everywhere in the kingdom, a broken or 
patched article is never seen, all household articles are kept in the 
most perfect order, and cleanliness with comfort, seems to reign 
triumphant throughout an Englishman's domicil, from the paltce 
to the neat cottage with its ever-tasty flower-garden. Their ser- 
vants are always neatly dressed even when at their work, and 
ready at a moment's calf to attend a summons, and with a pleasing 
smile, patiently await orders or questions from visiters who call at 
the house. But' the English as well as the Irish servants, on arriv- 
ing in the United States, leave, as it would appear, all their polite 
servility behind, and assume airs of importance m the land of liberty 
beyond the endurance of the mild American housewife, whose 
amiable disposition is most commonlv taken advantage of by thece 
foreign hirelings, and hence the dimculty of obtaining goiod ser* 
vants in the free states. 

The common every-day reception of visiters by a true English 
Lady may be equalled, but not surpassed ; figure, command mg ; 
step, graceful and dignified; face, the lily and rose combined; 
voice, the music of love, and her smile like the tremulous beam 
seen to join its faint light to the pensive shade of some silvery 
cloud at twilight eve. The English and American Lady are one 
and the same, emanating from the same pure, unsullied stock, and 
take them together, man must confess, that so much angelic loveli- 
ness and purity, is a divine emanation sent down from heaven to 
alleviate misfortune and console the unhappy. 

It is much to be regretted in some sections of the United States, 
to see ladies lack in an easy afiable courtesy toward gentlemen 
who attempt to do them a small favour ; for instance, how common 
is it on a lady entering a drawing or ball-room, a theatre, or church, 
or while travelling, £r a gentleman to rise from his seat or chair, 
and with a bend and smile ofier it to a lady, and for the lady to ac- 
cept of the polite ofler without as much as even deigning a grac^ 
ful bend or smile, or speak her thanks, but assume a stiff dignified 
mien as if the gentleman had done no more than common etiquette 
in public demanded. In Europe, on the contrary, an easy bend 
accompanied with an engaging smile, and, *'I thank you, sir," or, 
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'' Vou are very polite, sir,'* invariably follows the polite ofl^r of the 
geatleman from all classes, and is ofltimes the case an introduc- 
tkin follows, and perhaps ends in a partner for life ; for a lady 
though she may not be blessed with the face of an angel, or form 
of a houri, yet, possess requisites far out balancing them, which an 
accidental incident such as offering a chair, or presenting a dropped 
glove might happily bring forth by the lady, merely showing a little 
afl&bility to the gentleman who did so small a favour as handing a 
chair, &c., for as all persons have more or less of the milk of hu* 
man kindness, which costs nothing, they should never, under any 
circumstances, forget to be affable when an opportunity offers, to 
show their good sense and education. 

The English call us, by way of derision, " a great people;" so we 
are, in every sense of the word, and mean to be still greater, while 
we have true liberty and knowledge to sustain us in our onward march. 
America is yet in her teens, in her infancy I may say, while Eng- 
land is hoary in years, still powerful, self-grasping, intriguing, wiUi 
^reat experience. Society in both countries are sowemhat similar 
m their movements and aspirations; wealth, the governing princi- 
ple, while true merit is modestly, with a smile of hypocrisy, coldly 
countenanced, except for motives of interest. How common is it 
to see at home and abroad, per.-ons of both sexes making themselves 
by affectation and conceit truly ridiculous, who, by their modest 
demeanour, would command the admiration of all. As in the re* 
volution of empires great men are made known, so in the changing 
scenes of life, sudden accumulated wealth throws up a congregated 
mass who rise into notice buoyed up by gold not merit, and finding 
themselves ** lions" in the fashionable world forget their stations, 
and soar to places which their want of education and polite breed- 
ing tio not entitle them and not capable of sustaining, consequently, 
become the ridicule and target for envy and jealousy to point their 
shafts deeply dipped in the cup of scandal, and all for making 
themselves ridiculously miserable in trying, through the influence 
of wealth, to be more conspicuous than their neighbours, who, en- 
trenched with knowledge and a well-educated mind, bid defiance 
to vulgar fashion and glittering show, though supported by count* 
less millions, tending to prove that all the evil and unhappiness in 
the world arises, in a greater or less degree, from an insufficiency 
of moral education. Foor humanity, such are, and such will con- 
tinue to be thy customs, until the onward march of science shall in 
triumph place humble merit on its throne, while aspiring ignorance 
with its hand maiden wealth, will be valued according to their in- 
fluence and weight. Too much time and extravagance in dress is 
now being frowned down in Europe by public opinion, it having 
produced immoral effects, more particularly tending to quench the 
hymeneal flame, and by so doing, increasing self-solitary musings 
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ukl doubts among both sexes, probably for life; The change from 
oxtravagance in costume has had a most salutary and pleading 
effect, and the example doubtless will be, in due time, followed in 
the United States. 

Dandyism is also on the wane in Europe, as the people are be- 
eoroin^ more enlightened and reason assuming its sway, and it is 
painful to witness in the United States on the public promenades, 
fcattered here and there Americans making themselves supremely 
ridiculous and jest of the public, by caricaturing an animal which 
they seem to take so much pains in imitating. But such are most 
generally the sons of worthy, wealthy mechanics, who having no 
resources within themselves, and a selfish wish to sink- the humble 
though respectable occupation of theur worthy sires, with too much 
pride to follow an honest trade, play the man of ftushion, of leisure, 
at the expense and daily toil of their parents. 
* But as time and patience is requisite to turn the mulberry-leaf 
into silk, so it may be hoped for the credit of America, in making 
the same application to youth, that it is not dress, station, or wealth, 
but the mind that makes the man, and that real merit like artless 
beauty shines forth at all times distinguishingly illustrious ; and in 
closing, observe, that ladies* society is the very best and only cor- 
rection of virtue and true genuine politeness ; that moral qualities 
like false diamonds are valuable onl^ in proportion to the richness 
of their setting, or, rather, the gold is the subject, and man and his 
virtues accidents only, scarcely worthy of consideration ; that the 
mind like a rough piece of marble, requires the hand of the polisher 
to show its real worth and exquisite tn^auty. 
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CHAPTER LII. 



London ; Ignoritnce of the English as regards America ; The Canse ; 
■ Injbrmation now eagerly soaght of all that transpires in the United 
States ; Jealoasy of the English ; Prognostications Fulfilled ; The 
Present and Future Prospects of England ;• Her Dependence and 
Critical Position ; European Competition ; Victoria's Decisiotf 
against Her Ministers ; The Influence of the American "Minister ; 
The Threat oi Lord Palmerston. 

It is very uncommon, as I have before observed* to see a map of 
any kind in the public houses, either in the cities or county towns 
in England ; on the contrary, nothing is more common than to ob- 
serve m almost every hotel and tap-room in the United States, a map 
of the world, or of the United States, banging invitingly in some con- 
spicuous place for examination and information. This want of maps 
and cheap newspaper reading, with limited education, is the main 
cause why so much ignorance prevails among the middling and 
lower classes, who most generally appear as ignorant of America 
as the Chinese. Among the higher classes, also, it would seem 
tjieir early education has been on a limited scale, when they pro- 
fess to know so little.of a country with which they have had two 
desperate conflicts on sea and land, and beholding their docks crowded 
with American shipo discharging valuable cargoes, and the con- 
stant plying of their steamers to and firom so great a country, 
speaking the same language, and with the same customs as them«t 
selves. 

A lady at a dinner-table in Canterbury inquired of me if the red 
Indians were not very troublesome to the ladies in the streets of 
New York. The display of Mitchell's map after dinner answered 
the simple question, with many thanks from all the company for 
the information. A mechanic in Leicestershire presented me with 
a shaving-glass to take with me to America, inquiring at the same 
time, if it would answer to send out a number for sale. I 
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smilingly observed, that were it not for the duties, we could 
inundate England with the article. 

The people in England love information when it comes to them 
in plain intelligible language, easily digested and understood* 
without vain boasting. The statesman, the capitalist, merchant, 
manufacturer, yeoman, mechanic, in fiict the whole people are 
daily becoming more and more anxious to be made acquainted 
with all that now transpires in the United States, both as to our 
financial matters as well as the high and enviable rank America 
has assumed and maintaining at the cannon's mouth among 
nations, also to the great and fearful rivalry to which she is now 
extending her manufactures, even exporting them to the shores 
of England and her provinces. Britain looks with an eye of 
jealousy, on the pole-star which the world now gazes on with 
wonder and admiration. That lone star which, when first emerging 
from the western horizon, struck terror from its then too brilliant 
li^ht, and ere it will have reached the zenith, its brilliant rays 
will have thrown into shade that luminary from which it first re- 
ceived its own light, its existence. The march of America is on- 
ward, its course cannot, will not be impeded, until thrones and 
kingdoms are no more, and the mighty will of the people, the 
only legitimate power acknowledged throughout the world. This 
may be startling to the monarch, noble, and the prince, but no more 
so to them in this enlightened age, than to us, when it was pre- 
dicted by an American genius, that the time would come when 
steam vessels would navigate the American waters at a speed far 
swifter than the fiistest sailing ship, and that steam cars would 
run on iron roads at twenty miles the hour, all of which is ful- 
filled. A celebrated English lecturer in London once derided the 
idea of a steamer ever crossing the Atlantic, that the child was 
not then born that would witness such a mad attempt, yet, this 
very wise prophet was one of the first who came to America in a 
steamer, eloping with the fair property of a friend. Lord B , 
some years since in debate in Parliament* when the increasing 
manufactures in the United States caused some little alarm in 
England, treated their fears as idle, as groundless in the extreme, 
observing rather sarcastically, that their grandchildren would be 
old grandmothers and grand Others before American manufiictured 
goods could possibly come in competition with those of British 
manufacture. The noble lord yet lives, and has heard to his 
^astonishment of American ships arriving in the Thames and dis- 
charging at the dock American manunictured cotton fabrics, per 
order of English merchants. 

Such is now the onward march of science and improvement, 
that even the most sceptical cease to wonder, and ask themselves, 
** What is coming next," at every new move on the world's chese- 
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board. Therefore, as it is well known that England is mainly de- 
pendent on her commerce and a market for her manufactures, and 
when they cease, she must, and will of necessity cease to be an 
independent nation, becoming dependent on some more fortunate 
and powerful nation ; at such a crisis, who should she look to but 
her own ofispring for protection ; it would be natural for her to 
look toward America, and ask her aid to prevent the combined 
powers of Europe from again displaying their banners on those 
towers still standing as monuments, showing that Britain has been 
conquered, and may be yet again. In the struggle, America 
would take the lion's share, and bid those Vandals stand aloof, for 
the American eagle had overspread with its broad pinions the 
helpless lion in his lair, and was holding a shield for her defence. 

At this time many of the factories and market-towns of note in 
England are kept in subjection by the bayonet. Ireland is almost 
ready to cast off the yoke of bondage ; and the Canadas with Nova 
Scotia, may in time be annexed to the United States, where tens 
of thousands of people from the old world are annually emigrating, 
rapidly increasing their strength and population. 

Russia, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Germany and France, are 
striving yearly to compete with England in the various manu- 
factures suitable to the wants of their own people, and may in time 
throw aside English manufactured goods, as America is now 
doing, more or less every year, by increasing her factories all over 
the union, for home and foreign supply. For England, the crisis 
is approaching, as the march of improvement and science continue 
on in its rapid and undeviating course throughout the world, at 
the present enlightened age of reason and reform. 

If I were to write all the numerous questions asked and an- 
swered while I was in England from all classes, from the noble to 
the peasant, respecting the United States alone, they would make 
a small volume. It is therefore solely with this view that 1 have 
digressed from the usual light course adopted by tourists of the 
present time, (who cater for their own pecuniary benefit in giving 
** on dits," rather than solid information from abroad,) to show in as 
concise a manner as possible, the strong inward feelings which at 
the present age seems to predominate on the minds of the people 
in England in a greater or less degree in all things concerning 
America, a nation so prosperous, ambitious, and powerful. 

When the northeastern boundary question was agitating the 
two countries, Queen Victoria with her usual sagacity and pene- 
tration, soon discovered from the bold, masterly, unflinching and 
determined style of the letters from the American Minister, ad- 
dressed to her Ministers, that he was not to be intimidated, or 
driven from the position he had taken on a question so momentous 
to his country, at a period so very critical, and being partly con- 
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vinced in her own mind from the fearless unanswerable argumenti 
thrown out and sustained by the American Minister that he was 
right and her Ministers in error, her Majesty could not resist 
siding indirectly with the former, and selectmg, against the wishes 
of the latter, L4>rd Ashburton as her special envoy to the United 
States, with positive instructions for a conciliatory arranffement to 
prevent a rupture between the two nations, " merely for a small 
barren strip of land," observed the Queen, smiling at Lord Ash- 
burton, "which, the American Minister informs us, will notproduce 
sufficient to keep the families residing on it from starvation with- 
out assistance." This being the case, is conclusive evidence of 
the great influence the American Minister possessed at the Court 
of St James, and the keen sagacity of the Queen, knowing, in case 
of a rupture^ she might not only lose the strip of land, but probably 
all her North American possessions in the bargain ; hence her desire 
for peace and unbending position with her ministers in council 
when the question was laid officially before her Majesty, with 
the request that Mr. Fox, the British Envoy resident in the tJaited 
States, should be specially instructed to negotiate and settle all 
differences between the two countries. 

During the disturbances along the border of the state of New 
York and Canada, when the steamer Caroline was burned. Lord 
Palmerston observed to the American Minister, at a dinner given 
by one of the Queen's ministers, *' that provided his government 
could not keep those blackguards on the borders of New York in 
better order, he would send an army of 15,000 British regulars 
into New York, and teach them to respect treaties." ** It would 
not take a common school-boy in America, my Lord," observed the 
American Minister promptly, " many minutes to make the calcu- 
lation how many of the 15,000 would probably be permitted to re- 
turn to their quarters in Canada." Then changing his tone, he 
asked his Lordship gravely, " if he had made that threat by 
authority." His Lordship, with his usual winning smile, said: **Bv 
no means, but what I would do were I on the throne of England. 

In conclusion, 1 must observe, that taking the English as a 
people, together, throwing aside vulgar prejudice, a more hos- 
pitable, high-minded nation exists not on the globe ; true hospi- 
tality is carried out by them to the very letter, and their courteous 
and polite demeanour toward the strang^er emanates direct from 
the heart ; what they sav they mean, there is no canting hypo- 
crisy, or forced smile of welcome. In a word, the stranger is 
at once made to feel at home, and all without any seeming, or 
very particular attention, or useless ceremony. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

Iiondon; The American Legation; l>iplon]atiG Correspondence; Change 
of Diplomatists Unwise ; Intrigue at Foreign Courts ; Political Aj« 
ptrants ; English Inquisitivcness ; Repeal of the Corn Laws; Its 
Benefit to England ; Chit.ehat on State Stocks ; Slavery ; Its Abo- 
mination ; Picture on Slavery ; A cool Denouncement ; Arrival and 
Departure from Liverpool ; Voyage ; Race ; Amusements ; Whales ; 
Arrive at New York. 

The moniing previous to my leaving London to embark from 
Liverpool for the Unified States, I call^ at Grosvenor Square to 
pay my parting respects to the American Minister, and to tender 
him my most cordial thanks for his man3r courtesies during rov so- 
journ in England. On being ushered into the office, I fbuna the 
Minister at his table, surrounded with as many documents, letters 
to be answered and folios, as any member of our cabinet during a 
long session of Congress on a quarter day, which convinced me 
that the embassy at the court of St. James* was no sinecure. 
Durinff my visit, I was most agreeably and instructively entertain- 
ed on listening to the able and talented diplomatist, while be read 
to me some of. the voluminous correspondence then passing be- 
tween the Legation and Queen Victoria's Ministers, and could not 
but feel a degree of pride unusual in having ocular demonstration 
of my country being, at so critical a period, so abl^ and honourably 
represented by a diplomatist equal, if not superior in diplomatic 
tact to the Queen's confidential advisers, proving to them and to 
the world, that America had those abroad, who, though not school- 
ed in court intrigue, were fully prepared and competent to assert 
her riffhts at any sacrifice when her honour was in question. 

Dif^omatists, be their politics what they may, should be kept at 
their several courts, and not be recalled on every change of an ad- 
ministration ; it is both unwise and impolitic, unless there be proof 
of incompetency, or want of moral character for such a change. 
Diplomacy is not acquired in a day, month, or in a year; a foreign 
court is a school to study the political intrigues, both of men and 
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women, who are paid as spies ibr secret important disclosures; ad- 
mitted in all the court circles, and by intrigue and flattery, assail 
every new official agent, who, becoming their dupe, soon falls an 
easy prey into the secret mesh set for them. This is the reason 
whv England, as well as most of the European powers, select a 
diplomatist, send him on trial to represent them at a foreign court, 
if he gives satisfaction, he is kept at his station for years, and 
when recalled, is put on a pension equal to the income of a diplo- 
matist. 

It is truly to be deplored, to see uneducated political partisan?, 
because they have made a stump speech to a motley crowd, in some 
distant village, demand of their political friends some place abroad, 
men who probably have never been out sight of their own town, 
know nothm^ of the country which gave them birth, or the countnr 
thejr are desirous of going to, and of very limited information ; all 
their patriotism embraced in a large outfit and income, which they 
think and openly speak of, as if making a speculation. A little 
more experience in such important appointments as we advance as 
a nation, and principles, not men will be, it is to be hoped, select- 
ed to appointments to represent our great and growing republic 
abroad. 

While in the midland counties of England, 1 could have disposed 
of an hundred Mitcheirs pocket maps of the United States, had I 
possessed them, at five times the cost, so eager were the people to 
examine the localities of the statea Numerous calls were made 
on me, not only for information by the mechanics, yeomen, arti- 
sans, &c., but for the puipoee of trying to make some kind of ar- 
rangement to return with me to America with their families, to 
establish themselves in the manufacture of different articles. I be- 
lieve I could have brought with me a sufficient number Ur have 
established a small colony of all trades, on my own terms. 

When in Nottingham, a wealthy niana&cturer asked me, in the 
presence of several of his friends,* if it was not ray opinion, if the 
English corn laws were repealed, it would not be a great benefit 
to both countriea So far, I observed, as regarded the United 
States, my humble opinion was, the repeal of the com laws would 
have a tendency for a time to open a barter trade, floor and corn 
for English manufactures, which trade would prove beneficial to 
both countries for awhile, but should the ^in-^frowing comitriefl 
in Europe be admitted on the same footing with America, they 
Would demand gold, and gold only for their produce, which would 
be of no benefit to the manufiicturer, but be a constant drain of 
specie from the country without any benefit to the 'people. Such 
repeal, however, would make but little difibrence in the end, for 
the United States, in a very few years would, doubtless, from pre- 
sent appearance of things, be able to supply England, and all the 
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world if necessary, with every article that would be required. 
•This wholesale remark seemed for a moment to astound all pre- 
lient, and called forward a retired merchant, who had dipped rather 
too deep in the purchase of state stocks, and feeling a little piqued 
at my remarks, observed sarcastically, *' he hoped, when the United 
States arrived at that stand, in supplying the world, that the States 
would then* pay their honest debts, if not in money, in kind; for his 
part,'* he said, ** he would be willing, although a large creditor, 
take then, or at anv time, their produce, even at their own price, 
asd cry quits." After some further remarks and explanations, with 
i\ reference to the map, and immense resomrces of the States, the 
^merchant seemed to be satisfied that as time was working wonders 
^throughout the world, it might by ^anoe refund him the amount 
of his. American stocks, and with this pleasing conclusion he seem* 
* ed satisfied, and so expressed himself for the information so acci- 
dentally received. 

Ac a dinner party in London, the same topic was started, during 
which,* a.banker who had purchased largely m state stocks for him- 
self, and. as agent for others, turned and asked me if I thought those 
repudilCted States would ever be willing, or able to meet the de- 
mands on them, or if there was any probability of the government 
assuming the debts of the States generally. To the first question, 
I merely referred him to Mr. Webster's opinion, which he gave to 
the Barings, when he ^as in London, in which opinion I most 
heartily coincided, that eventually* all demands on the States 
would be honourably cancelled, debt and interest ; that the indebt- 
ed States were not yet prepared to sacrifice their principles for 
pounds, shillings* and pence. As regarded government assuming 
the wliole debt, I thought there was a probability afler canvassing 
the subject coollyt and the people seeing the situation of things in 
their true light, with unprejudiced eye, they would see the neces- 
sity of aflbrding the required relief to the States, not by resorting 
to a loan, but simply by means of an exchange of stocks, the go- 
vernment acting as trustee, or endorser for the States ; once crea- 
ting confidence, the happiest and wished-for results would speedily 
follow. 

Most assuredly was the response, and if we English stockholders 
were to receive regularly our yearly interest, the principal might 
remain at pleasure. 

As I have before stated, if I were to place on paper from my 
notes taken while abroad, all that had been said tp me from the 
noble to the peasant regarding the United States, the people, finan- 
cial operations, political movements, slavery, institutions and go- 
vernment, it would make a small volume, so eager are the people, 
one and all, rich and poor, in obtaining information of the country. 

Slavery seems the all-absorbing topic of conversation throughout 
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the kingdom, in the dnwing«-room, street, or travelHngf, in wiiieh 
the ladies take a very conspicuous share, so much so, as when in- 
troduced as from the United States, the first question asked is, 
•• What state are you from 1" or, *' Are yon a slaveholder," or •* in 
favour of slavery,'* &c. Even in financial operations, in such 
abomination do bankers, and moneyed men generally, look upon 
slavery, that those who make application for loans for States or 
corporations firom the United States, before security is named, the 
State it is wanted for, or residence of all concerned is demanded, 
and if for a Slave State, or where slavery is countenanced, no nu 
tention is paid to the application. I state this as a facr, as having 
passed in my presence with a gentleman from one of the extreme 
Southern States, who wanted •ne million of dollars, on undoubted 
security, for a bank, and after introducing the gentleman, and 
stating his business, as soon as the ^tate was named the business 
was brought to a close, by the banker politely observing that he 
did not think the money could be had on any security that could 
be ofiTered. 

I was invited to see a large painting which was exhibiting at 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, subject, the buying and selling of slaves 
in the United States. In one group slaves were seen naked, held 
down by men, while a young lady branded them with a hot iron ; 
in another group, naked slaves were seen lashed to posts with iron 
masks, while suffering under the lash, and a young lady standing 
by holdinj^ a candle and counting the stripes, &c., &c. Around 
this painting, were hung divers instruments of torture, s<>me of 
which I had in my hand, viz. : the iron mask, thumb screw, ladies* 
parlour whip, overseer's whip, ladies* branding iron, iron bracelets, 
chains, &c., &.C., the whole of which I openly pronounced as a 
gross imposition and libel on the Southern States without a shadow 
of foundation, and challenged any of the audience present, then, or 
at any time, including the artist, or owner, to contradict my asser- 
tion. 

This led me to the conclusion that such exhibitions were the 
cause of so much excitement and prejudice existing in England 
against the slaveholdhig States and slavrholders, by those who lend 
a willing ear to listen to all that is said detrimental to the United 
States ; and seeing such false representations, it impresses on their 
minds that all they have heard most be true as the Gospel, hence, 
their deep-rooted prejudice. 

On leaving Jiondon, I took the morning train for Birmingham, 
distance 112 miles, fiire 15 shillings, time three hours. Arranging 
my business at Birmingham, I took the evening train for Liverpool, 
distance 102 miles, fare 15 shillings, time three hours. Finding 
the steamer Britannia had her complement of passengers, 1 was in- 
vited by my friend Captain Rathbum to take passage in his fine 
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packet ship Oxford, for New York, which would ftail the same day 
with the steamer. I accepted his invitation, and sent my luggage 
on board, and the next day at 12 o'clock, the Oxford, in company 
with the packets W. and £. of New York, were under crowded 
sail, with a fair gale, ffoing down the Mersey, the steamer having 
the lead, also under full sail and steam. There being a wager of 
81,000 between Captain R. of the Oxford and Captain S. of the 
W. as to which should first arrive in New York, all sail was car- 
ried, and before leaving the river, the W. run down a small shallop, 
but still kept her course, how many were drowned we knew not. 
In the channel the E. lost her fore and main topmasts, and put 
back ; on leaving the channel the W. shaped her course north, 
and the O. south, with all sail set and a heavy blow, the next 
morning no sail in sight and running ten knoU*. There were 300 
steerage passengers on board, and twelve in the cabin, among the 
latter. Lord Neville, and Mr. Nichols, nephew of Sir Jasper Ni- 
chols, commanding in India, and four ladies from Scotland and two 
from Ireland. The amusements on the voyage were backgammon, 
checkers, chess, whist, shuffle-board, &c., with a concert at night, 
while .the steerage passengers amused themselves with dancing 
and singing their Scotch and Irish melodies, which, while under 
a press of canvass and flowing sheet, with the beams of the silvery 
moon playing on the sparkling waves, was a pleasure only to be 
enjoyed on tho ocean, and that very seldom. After crossing the 
Banks of Newfoundland, we fell in with a school of whales, com- 
pletely surrounding the ship, which kept us company three days 
and nights, very tame and playful, frequently rubbmg their bulky 
sides against the ship, and the sea being smooth with a five-knot 
breeze, we had a fine opportunity of examining their movements 
and spouting. An Irish steerage passenger had the temerity to 
make fast a rope to the fore-chains and slowly lowering himself by 
the ship's side, stepped on one of the whales alongside, who darted 
with great velocity ahead, at the same time lashmg his tail with 
great fury, the quick jump and nimbleness of the Irish lad, alone 
saved his life. A large school of porpoises soon afler was seen 
passing to windward in seeming sport; an hour after, not a whale 
was to be seen, and at sun8et the wind veered ahead, and blew a 
.^le, which compelled the ship to lie to all night, under close-reefed 
mam^psafl, trisai! and jib ; at daylight the gale abated, and we 
had a free wind, when the cheerful cry from the ]ook>out at the 
masthead, of ** Land, O," caused all to rush on deck ; at the same 
moment a sail on the weather beam, some miles off, was seen un- 
der all her canvass, bearing down on us ; on signals being exchanged, 
she proved to be the packet ship W., on which the bet of $KK)0 
was made by Captain S. that he could arrive first at New York. 
A pilot boat came alongside, and after leaving a pilot, bore away 
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for the W. Every sail was now crowded upon our ship, to gain i 
the distant anchorage at Staten Island ; the W. being the lighter 
ship, was gaining on us, the pilot expressing his fears that the main 

royalmast would be carried away. " Let it go and be d d," 

answered Captain R., " don't luff a hair's breadth, pilot," At san- 
set, both ships were lying at anchor, side by side, with all sail 
snugly furled, and both Captains sitting at the table in the cabin of 
the Oxford, around which were the passengers also of the W., en- 
joying the hospitality of Captain K. of the O , in a good supper, 
with an abundance of champagnb, who had won the wager by one 
hour only, the ships not having beeh in sight of each other from 
the time they parted in the English Channel, until they arrived 
within sight off Sandy Hook, after a passage of twenty-one day& 

Before, visiting the old world, I had travelled through twenty- 
two States and Territories of my native country, had ascended 
every mountain and river of note, including the noble river St 
Johns, in East Florida, had tt'avelied from the State of Maine, by 
land, to Florida, and visited every seaport from Florida to Maine, 
by sea. As special agent of the government and confidential cor- 
respondent, I had visited and resided among some of the most noted \ 
and warlike of the Indian tribes, possessing fully the confidence 
and intentions of their principal chiefs, including the wild, savage, 
Seminole tribe in the Floridas, to which country I was specially 
ordered, to endeavour to close, by pacific measures, the harassing 
and bloody war carried on by the renowned chief Osceola^ in which 
I fully succeeded, after wading through the dense hammocks and 
sleeping quietly in their rude wigwams amid the appalling war- 
whoop and gleam of the tomahawk and scalping-knife at the 
midnight war dance; accompanied their chiefs and warriors from 
amid the wilds of Florida, Ifresh from the slaughter of their ene* 
mies, the pale-faces, to the peaceful shores of the upper St. Johdf^ '* 
while the white heron's plume, the symbol of peace, waved in 
triumph from the bloody war spear, and the black feather of the 
war eagle lie troddea under foot, the loken that the hatchet was 
buried and war no more between the red man and pale face. 
With these advantages, including my personal acquaintance and \ 
correspondence with statesmen and politieal aspirants who have 
figured during the last quarter of a century, together YUiiir^Q&fie»^ ^ 
of the highest rank both in the Navy and Army, all assisted'lli 
placino^ me in a position while abroad, at any moment, in sustain-^ 
ing principles and measures based on a Republican Form of Go-* 
vernment as endurable as the everlasting hills. 
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